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PREFACE. 



This inspiriting and instructive fragment of history 
is offered in a form abridged from Mr Motley's 
' Rise of the Dutch Republic/ in the hope that it 
may thus be the earlier brought to the knowledge 
of young students, and lead them on — when school 
days are over — to the study of the original work, 
to which alone any interest in the following pages 
is due. 

The descendants of those who wrested Magna 
Charta from a tyrant King can never be indifferent 
to the many instances of noble self-devotion pre- 
sented in the struggles and successes of a resolute 
and freedom-loving people. 

London, Februarv 1878. 
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HOLLAND AND HER HEROES 

TO THE YEAR 1585. 



I 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLIEST TIMES — ^THE ROMAN DOMINION. 

I WANT my readers to imagine a country made up of wild - 
morasses, oozy islands, vast belts of woodland, and tracts 
of sand — of a spongy soil, rendering the land almost 
uninhabitable — the whole region being girt with forests; 
much of it below the level of the ocean ; subject also to 
the overflow of three great rivers, as well as constant 
inundations from the stormy sea. 

Could it be expected that the inhabitants of such a 
region, having to battle with so many natural difficulties, 
should rise to any great height in the history of civilization? 
Yet we find them to-day ranking among the most civilised 
of nations, and their territory, small and barren as it once 
was, is now the richest country, after England, in the conti- 
nent of Europe — rich enough to be able to lend to mighty 
empires. 

To have risen to this height out of such unfavourable 
surroundings, this people, whose noble history I would 
condense for you, must have been great in heart and deed. 
And they are great ; not only because they have changed 
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the marshy ground and desert tracts into a smiling, pro- 
ductive home of civib'zation ; — strong — not alone because 
they have forced back the mighty ocean, and converted 
the rivers into highways of commerce, — ^but because they 
have done glorious deeds, warred long and heroically 
against oppression — ^fought well for freedom. 

Peace now dwells in the land so often reddened with 
blood, and torn with battle and slaughter, — the peace, the 
honour, and prosperity won by years of heroic combat 
against evil. 

We do not know who were the original inhabitants 
of Holland. The first record we have of them does not 
reach beyond the time of Julius Caesar, He found them 
savages, but courageous savages. The heart of the country 
was then inhabited by a Gallic race, but the frontiers 
by Teutonic tribes. 

About a century before the Christian era, a vast inunda- 
tion swept over the Rhine island of Batavia, and made it 
so desolate that the inhabitants deserted it in a body. 
Some exiles from among a German race (the Chatti), seek- 
ing a new home, found one in the empty island, and called 
it " Bet-auw," good meadow^ from whence comes its name, 
Batavia. 

History has told how famous the Batavian cavalry 
became; they were Caesar's favourite troops, and the 
Batavian legion formed the Imperial body-guard down to 
the time of the Roman Emperor, Vespasian. 

North of Batavia dwelt the great Frisian family, and in 
Caesar's time there was no boundary between the tribes, 
for the ocean did not break in upon the land and form the 
Zuyder Zee and DoUart Gulf, till many hundreds of years 
afterwards, not indeed, till the thirteenth century. 

In the earliest historic times of this small territory, we 
thus find a population, partly Celtic, partly German, and 
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of these two elements were the Netherland inhabitants 
compounded. 

Both Celt and German were tall, fair, large of limb, and 
blue-eyed ; but the Celt had yellow hair, the German red. 
Both were slave owners, and both burned their dead ; yet 
so different were they in social habits and government, that 
even in the practice of these customs they differed widely. 

The Germans had few slaves, and those chiefly prisoners 
of war. They raised no monument over their dead, burn- 
ing only the war horse of the deceased at his funeral, and 
letting the deeds of his life alone speak his praise ; they 
believed in one Supreme All-Father, and certain forests 
were consecrated to him. The people who entered these 
forests for worship did so with feet bound together in 
token of reverence ; and if they fell they dragged them- 
selves out backwards, refusing to rise. Marriage was 
honoured among them, and the German presented his 
bride with oxen, a bridled horse, a sword, shield and 
spear ; thus marking the feeling that she should share with 
him his toils and triumphs. Their rulers were chosen by 
universal suffrage, so that in reality, the sovereignty lay 
with the people. 

In contrast with all this, the Gauls were a priest-ridden 
people, the Druids deciding all quarrels, and any rebellion 
against their decisions being regarded as heinous. Nobles, 
priests, and slaves, formed the three orders of the Gallic 
family, and the prince was chosen yearly by the nobles. 
Marriage was almost unknown amongst the Gauls, and 
nothing save ornaments given to the bride or favourite. 
The people had no rights whatever, and were all slaves. 
When a chieftain died, his slaves as well as his favourite 
horse were burned at his funeral, and huge piles were 
raised over his tomb. 

Add to these points of difference that the Gauls were 
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an agffcultural people, whilst the Germans neglected agri- 
culture for war ; that the Gauls built towns and villages, 
while the Germans preferred a solitary hut ; and we have 
a further idea of their dissimilarity. 

Caesar waged terrible war with the inhabitants of the 
territory we now call the Netherlands. Some he sold as 
slaves, hunted others like beasts of prey, exterminated 
whole tribes ; but he formed an alliance with the Batavians, 
whom the Romans always treated with respect. A noble 
Batavian (who had adopted the Roman name of Civilis, 
and had fought twenty-five years in the Roman army, and 
been ill-treated after his long service), tried to free his 
country from Roman dominion by effecting a imion be- 
tween the Celtic and German population, but his great 
struggle was ineffectual except for a brief period. 

The Netherlands remained subject provinces, and in 
the middle of the fourth century we find the Batavian 
cavalry fighting on the Roman side when the Emperor 
Julian defeated the Franks and AUemanians (AUe-manner) 
All-men, (united Germans) at Strasburg. 

During the next hundred years the Netherlands were 
invaded by Franks, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, and Frisians ; 
at the end of which time the Frank dominion had succeeded 
the Roman, the German preponderating over the Celtic 
element 

The Frank Dominion.— Celtic Gaul and the Belgian part 
of the Netherlands were occupied by the Belgae, but the 
Frisians (into which ancient German tribe the old Batavian 
element had melted) occupied the Northern portion, 
including the whole of the territory of the future Dutch 
republic. The BelgsB accepted this new rule of the Franks, 
but the Frisians struggled long against it, until eventually 
subjugated by Charlemagne. 

To punish a revolt against the Frank dominion, Charles 
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Martell had fought a great battle, and after kilffng an 
immense number of Frisians had forced Christianity on 
them (A.D. 750), but their conversion in its beginning was 
the work of their brethren in Britain. It was an Anglo- 
Saxon monk, Willibrod, who destroyed the images of 
Woden in the island of Walcheren, and founded many 
churches in North Holland; Charles Martell rewarded him 
by making him Bishop of all the Frisians, and thus was 
founded the famous Bishopric of Utrecht 

Charlemagne left to the Frisians their name of " free," 
they agreeing to obey the chiefs whom the Frank monarch 
should appoint to rule over them, provided they were 
governed by their own laws, a,d. 785. ' Thus for the first 
time since the fall of the Roman dominion, the Nether- 
lands were united under one crown. 

The last of Charlemagne's successors who governed 
Lotharingia (viz., the Dukedom of Lorraine and most of 
the Netherlands and Friesland), was Charles the Simple, 
who was called King of the West Franks. It was by a 
treaty, known as the treaty of ^ Bonn, that a German 
monarch, Henry the Fowler, acquired Lotharingia. The 
latter, when Duke Henry I. of Saxony, was elected to the 
Imperial dignity according to German custom; and, because 
he was engaged in the amusement of fowling when told 
of his election, was sumamed the Fowler. He is also 
called King of the East Franks. Thus, in the year 925, 
the Netherlands passed under German dominion. 

The derman Rule. — ^Three years before this, Charles 
the Simple had granted to Count Dirk the territory of 
Holland, a narrow nook of land destined to become a 
considerable empire. The numerous petty sovereignties 
which existed became hereditary at this time. There 
were Counts of Namur, Hainault, Limburg, and Zutphen ; 
Dukes of Luxemburg and Gueldres ; Barons of Mechlin ; 
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Marquesses of Antwerp; Earls of Flanders; the latter 
being most powerful after the Counts of Louvain, which 
last had obtained possession of most of Brabant and part 
of Lotharingia (Lower Lorraine), and began to call them- 
selves Dukes of Brabant. 

A fragment of what was once Charlemagne's empire, 
viz. : Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, Overyssel, Groningen, 
Drenthe, Friesland, (all [contained in a little comer of 
land), comprised what was hereafter to form one of the 
most powerful republics of the world, the United States of 
the Netherlands. But for century after century the Counts 
of Holland and Bishops of Utrecht exercised a divided 
sway over the territory. 

Thus we see the country broken up into small sovereign- 
ties, the separate history of which would be as tedious as 
it is impossible to narrate, and would present no 
elevating picture. 

The Counts, assisted by inferior judges, held diets three 
times a year, and thither called their great vassals, who 
also summoned their lesser ones; but the people them- 
selves had no voice whatever in the government, and were 
grievously oppressed. For the sake of protection they 
built their hovels beneath the castle-wall of some small 
potentate. All kinds of crime, even murders, were punished 
by fines ; thus the ruler was enriched by his people's viola- 
tion of law : but if a poor man could not pay his fine he 
became a slave, and a slave suffered the punishment of 
death for killing his master. In this state of feudal degra- 
dation five centuries passed away. 

It was in North Holland that the degradation of the 
people lasted longest. Even in Friesland liberty had been 
lost, though it had been written in the statute-book of the 
Frisians : '^ The Frisians shall be free as long as the wind 
blows out of the clouds and the world stands." 
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Slavery was voluntary as well as compulsory, for ship- 
wrecked sailors, vagrants, and others, sold themselves to 
escape starvation ; and usually to the Church, in which the 
rigour of slavery was softened. Criminals unable to pay 
their fines likewise sold themselves. Slaves were of two 
kinds, the absolute slaves, or Lyf-eigene (who had no 
rights whatever, and whose life and death were in their 
master's hands), and the villeins who had the power of 
paying a fixed simi yearly instead of giving their labour. 

The Crusades acted most beneficidly on the condition of 
these slaves ; those of them who fought in the Holy Wars 
became firee on their return ; besides which, many were sold 
to the Church to enable their owners to raise money to join 
the Crusades, and the place of these slaves was filled by 
men who were paid for their labour. Still the bulk of the 
people were extremely miserable ; they had no civil rights, 
they were taxed beyond their power, whilst the priest and 
the noble were exempt from taxation. 

By degrees the class of fireemen and traders became 
more numerous, built better houses outside the lord's castle 
gate, were divided into guilds, and had charters granted 
them. The oldest charter in those provinces, which after- 
wards constituted the Republic, was granted to the town 
of Middleburg in the year 12 17 by Count William I. of 
Holland and Countess Joanna of Flanders. It promises 
government by law in place of violence, and commences : 
" The inhabitants are taken into protection." 

Gradually trade with England, the Mediterranean, and 
the East began to give great prosperity to the towns, and 
Bruges rose to the first rank in the commercial world. 
Cities so rich wished for a voice in the government, and in 
the fourteenth century six of the chief of them in Holland 
— ^viz., Dort, Harlem, Delft, Leyden, Gouda, Amsterdam 
— acquired the right of sending deputies to the Estates or 
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National Assembly of the Provinces, and these towns, to- 
gether with the nobles, constituted the parliamentary power 
of the nation. Thus the liberties of Holland and Flanders 
grew continually stronger. 

Friesland, which had included Holland and most of the 
territory of the future Republic, was suddenly separated 
from Holland by one of nature's convulsions. In the 
thirteenth century the German Ocean rolled over the low- 
land and joined a lake far inland (the lake of Flevo), 
thus forming the stormy Zuyder Zee; and, besides engulph- 
*ing thousands of Frisian villages, cut off the Hollanders 
from the people in the east of the country, so that the deputies 
to the General Assemblies could no longer undertake the 
dangerous journey. West Friesland became in this manner 
absorbed in Holland, whilst East Friesland remained a 
rude but self-governed maritime province until the dominion 
of the Emperor Charles V. In the thirteenth century Fries-, 
land was, in fact, a Republic in all but the name, whilst 
Holland, Flanders, and Brabant had obtained a large share 
of liberty. 

After 400 years of unbroken male descent, the Dirks 
(Counts of Holland) died out, and the Counts of Hainault 
succeeded to the countship of Holland, which latter pro- 
vince had already annexed Zeland. Thus Holland, Zeland, 
and Hainault were united, but the Hainault line expiring 
half a century later with William IV., who died childless, 
great civil commotions ensued, and two prominent parties 
were formed — the Kabblejaws, or codfish party (represent- 
ing the city faction), against the Hooks, or fish-hooks (repre- 
senting the nobles).* 

* The Hooks were followers of Mai^aret, Countess of Holland ; 
the Cod-fish were supporters of her son "William, who tried to sup- 
plant her. These created a civil war (A.D. 1347), which lasted many 
years. 
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A nephew of William IV. of Hainault — viz., Duke William 
of Bavaria, got himself established over the three above- 
named northern provinces, a.d. 1354. The latter was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, whose son William married Margaret 
of Burgundy, daughter of Philip the Bold. He died a.d. 
141 7, and the heritage of these three Netherland provinces 
descended to his daughter — the imfortunate Jacqueline — 
a girl of seventeen. 

The BnrgondiaA Rule. — ^After thirteen years of con- 
flict with her own kinsmen, this princess was dispossessed 
of her father's domains by her cousin, Philip of Burgundy,- 
falsely called " the Good," and at her death, in the year 
1437, he assumed unlimited sovereignty over them. He 
had previously inherited Flanders and Artois, purchased 
Namur and usurped Brabant, to which Limburg, Antwerp, 
and Mechlin had been annexed. By usurping Jacqueline's 
dominions he became Lord of Holland,. Zeland, and 
Hainault, and titular Lord of Friesland ; and he obtained 
Luxemburg a few years after. 

For more than a century the Netherlands were in the 
power of the House of Burgundy. The bad Philip " the 
Good " trampled on all the laws and privileges of the pro- 
vinces he had so unjustly seized, and crushed out liberty 
as far as he could do ; and from this time throughout the 
Burgundian rule the freedom of the Netherlands remained 
shackled. But the material prosperity of the country had 
increased enormously. 

The fisheries of Holland had become of great import- 
ance, and were besides acting as a nursery for those cool 
and daring seamen who were to make the Dutch name 
illustrious throughout the world. Flanders, Brabant, and 
the other leading provinces had, like Holland, been con- 
stantly augmenting their commerce, industry, and wealth. 
Printing and the Oreat Gliarter.— While Philip ''the 
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Good** was in the height of his power, printing was 
invented by one Lorenz Coster, an obscure citizen of 
Harlem, and though his great discovery was ushered in 
by no pageantry, the world knows now to whom it is most 
indebted, to the poor sexton, Lorenz Coster, or to Philip, 
the lord of so many opulent cities and provinces, and the 
founder of the celebrated Order of the Golden Fleece on 
his marriage with Isabella of Portugal. There were twenty- 
five knights of this Order, of which Philip was Head 
Master, each knight being some grand potentate. 

It is true Philip encouraged art, science, and literature, 
and the painters John and Herbert van Eyck were attracted 
to Bruges by his generosity, whilst many artists of greater 
or less merit flourished in the Netherlands at this epoch ; 
but with all this Philip*s first step on assuming the govern- 
ment was to issue a declaration that the privileges and con- 
stitutions to which he had sworn as Ruward or guardian, 
whilst Jacqueline was still living, were to be considered 
null and void, thus severing at a blow all his obligations. 
Philip died, February, 1467. 

His son, Charles the Bold, removed the Supreme Coiut 
of Holland from the Hague to Mechlin ; this, and his main- 
tenance of a standing army were the two great measures by 
which he crushed the freedom of the Netherlands. Like 
his father, he administered the government oi the country 
by stadtholders, and "from the condition of flourish- 
ing, self-ruled, little Republics to which they had almost 
attained, they became an ill-assorted, ill-governed realm, 
neither commonwealth nor empire, neither kingdom nor 
duchy," with no affection subsisting between ruler and 
people. At the death of Charles, in the year 1477, all his 
dominions fell under the power of his only child, the Lady 
Mary, and a strong desire for liberty moved men of all 
parties to recover their national constitution. 
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The Magna Charta of Holland. — The cities of Holland 
and Flanders and other provinces called a meeting at 
Ghent, and the result was the formal grant of the Magna 
Charter of Holland, or "Groot Privilegie" (great privi- 
lege), by the Duchess Mary. This charter formed the 
basis of the Republic. It was a restoration of old rights, 
not a grant of new ones, and it rescued the land at one 
blow from the helpless condition to which it had been 
reduced, placing the sword, the law, and the treasury 
within the control of parliament. 

The Province of Holland gained power to levy all taxes, 
to declare war, to coin money, to raise armies, and to 
regulate commerce and manufactures, whilst the liberty of 
the citizen was also amply provided for. Similar privileges 
to these were granted to Flanders and many of the other 
provinces. But the Duchess Mary married the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria, and the Netherlands thus fell under 
the House of Hapsburg (so inseparably connected with 
Spanish rule), the fifth and last family which governed 
Holland previous to the establishment of the Republic. 

The Romany the Franks the German^ the BurgundiaUy 
the Spaniard successively bore sway over the Netherlands 
before the Netherlanders themselves succeeded in planting 
their own rule in their own land 

The Spanish Bole. — The I^uchess Mary being killed 
by a fall from her horse, her son, when only four years of 
age, was recognised as her successor by all the Netherlands, 
though Flanders alone refused to acknowledge his father 
Maximilian as governor and guardian during the child's 
minority. 

Seizing the boy, the authorities of Flanders carried on 
the government in his name, maintaining their stand 
against Maximilian for several years. 

But a treaty was at length made between Maximilian 
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and the Flemings, May the i6th, 1488, by which the former 
swore to dismiss all foreign troops within four days, and 
gave hostages for his fidelity, agreeing also that a congress 
of all the provinces should be summoned annually to pro- 
vide for the general welfare. 

Maximilian, however, broke all his oaths and left the 
hostages to their fate ; and, backed by an army sent to his 
aid by his father, the Emperor Frederick, completely sub- 
dued the Flemings after a year's struggle, when a new 
treaty was made, and Maximilian obtained absolute 
dominion over the Provinces, and the burghers were 
severely punished for desiring their former freedom. The 
magistrates of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, clothed in black 
garments and bare-headed, were forced to implore his 
forgiveness on their knees and to pay 300,000 crowns in 
gold. 

Step by step Maximilian had trampled on the liberties 
he had sworn to protect, and beheaded numbers of citizens 
for daring to appeal to their statutes. In 1493 he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Germany, and his son, Philip the 
Fair, then seventeen years of age, received the homage 
of the Netherlands. 

Philip proclaimed null and void all the charters and 
privileges acquired since the death of Charles the Bold, 
and on these ignominious terms, the inhabitants, forgetful 
of the " Groot Privilegie " accepted him as their sovereign. 

Friesland, harassed by centuries of domestic and foreign 
warfare, had been commanded by Maximilian to accept 
the Duke of Saxony as its Podesta, and this duke got 
himself acknowledged soon afterwards as lawful sovereign. 
Seventeen years later Saxony sold her sovereignty of Fries- 
land to the House of Austria for 350,000 crowns, and 
thus all the Netherlands fell under a common servitude, 
bitterly regretting, when too late, that they had yielded 
♦u«>:. ^-^firties without further struggle. 
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In 1496, Philip the Fair married Joanna, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and Aragon, and of 
this momentous marriage was bom, in 1500, he who was 
afterwards Charles V., he who was to unite Spain with the 
Netherlands, he who regarded the souls as well as the 
bodies of the people as his personal property. 

The countries of Spain and of the Netherlands were ih 
all things widely separated. They were an absolute con- 
trast to each other. In Spain were haughty nobles, accus- 
tomed to almost sovereign power; fierce Papists, and a 
thin population spread over a wide country, a people who 
despised trade; while in the Netherlands great mer- 
caiitile activity prevailed, love of liberty and religious 
ardour. 

From the first, Philip the Fair and Ferdinand hated 
each other, as did ever the Spaniards and Netherlanders. 
The Provinces were treated as obscure dependencies, and 
the regency over them given by Charles V. to his near 
relatives. 

Ghent. — ^We must now say a word of Ghent. At this 
time it was the most important city in Europe, a republic 
in all but name. Froissart estimates the number of its 
fighting men in the fourteenth century at 80,000, and its 
population was probably 200,000. It was placed in the 
midst of well-cultivated plains, and surrounded by strong 
walls nine miles in extent. 

The city had jurisdiction over many large but subordi- 
nate towns, and with these formed one of the four Estates 
of Flanders, and claimed moreover, the provisions of the 
" Great Privilege" or charter, but the liberties of the town 
had been nominally curtailed by the "calf skin" (Kalf Vel), 
by which document, Charles the V., then only fifteen, 
threatened with condign punishment all persons who 
should say that he had sworn at his inauguration to 
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observe any privileges claimed by the citizens of Ghent 
before the peace of Cadsand.* 

An attempt to force from Flanders a sum of 400,000 
carolit as part of the subsidy of the Netherlands caused 
great discontent ; the demand was resisted ; open rebellion 
followed, and an effort to ally themselves with Francis I. 
of France. But he refused his aid, and made known 
their overtures to Charles V., who determined to crush 
them at once, and for this purpose went to Ghent in 
person. 

An idea of the wealth of Ghent may be had from the fact 
that on this occasion it accommodated 60,000 strangers 
with their 15,000 horses. After stapng a month in Ghent, 
Charles had nineteen of the ringleaders executed and then 
passed sentence on the city. He annulled all charters, 
laws, and privileges of Ghent, confiscated all its public 
property, rents, revenues, houses, artillery, munitions of 
war, and everything which the corporation or traders pos- 
sessed in common. The great bell of the city, " Roland" 
as it was called, was to be removed ; 400,000 florins were 
to be paid down, together with a fine of 150,000, and 
6,000 a-year ever after. All officers were henceforth to be 
appointed by himself, the guilds to be deprived of self- 
government, and their senators, pensionaries, clerks, and 
secretaries, with thirty notable burghers, the great dean, 
and second dean of the Weavers, all dressed in black robes 
without chains, and bare-headed, were to appear before 

* This peace, called Cadsand in Meteren's Histoire des Pays Bas, 
vol. i., p. 7 ; and termed Casantiana in the Annals of Brabant (Fran- 
cisci Haraei), p. 487, was a peace made between the citizens of Ghent 
and the Archduke Philip, and was ratified at Hulst, a Belgian town, 
and afterwards confirmed at Tours, in July or August, 1492. By the 
terms then agreed on, the privileges of the town were limited accord- 
ing to the decision of the Archduke, the citizens acknowledged his 
authority, and paid a fine of 78,000 florins, 

t A caroltts was worth 23s. 
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him on the 3d of May, together with one hundred other 
persons (whomsoever he should name), these to be clothed 
only in their shirts, and to have halters round their necks, 
and falling on their knees, to express in a loud voice their 
sorrow, and entreat forgiveness. 

Such was Charles's treatment of Ghent, and from it the 
Provinces might have foretold what would be his treatment 
of all rebellion against his sovereign will 

BeligioiL — Heresy was a plant of early growth in the 
Netherlands, yet nowhere was heresy so persecuted. 
Suspected persons suffered deaths and tortures so terrible 
that the pen refuses to record them. In Flanders, the 
priests invented a new death for the Waldenses, and such 
like malefactors. When a heretic's guilt was proved by 
the hot iron or other torture, he was flayed half way down, 
and then swarms of bees let loose upon his bleeding body 
to sting him to death ! Yet heresy increased. The power 
and luxury of the clergy increased also. 

The Bishops of Utrecht, no longer the defenders of the 
people, behaved like Popes, and exacted homage from the 
Provinces. They taxed all implements of industry, ploughs, 
horses, oxen, etc, and they uttered terrible anathemas in 
the name of the Lord who had commanded His disciples 
to bless their persecutors. Men who did not tremble at 
fire or sword trembled at the insane imprecations, and the 
curses pronounced against them "in house, bam, bed, 
field, path, city, castle — in battle, in praying, in speaking, 
in silence, in eating, in drinking, in sleeping — in taste, 
hearing, smell, and all the senses — against eyes, head and 
body, from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet." 
Much more of a like nature was added, as ridiculous to us 
as it was fearful to the men of those times. 

But by the end of the thirteenth century the clerical 
power was beginning to decline. The Barons began to 
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ask why the clergy should hold vast estates and not be 
taxed, and towards the end of the fourteenth century 
Wyklif s doctrine had made great progress in the land. 
In the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the execu- 
tion of Huss and Jerome of Prague produced the Bohemian 
rebellion, the Pope proclaimed a crusade against the 
Hussites, and many Netherlanders joined it, but came 
back with a s)anpathy for the Reformed religion. 

With the invention of printing the Reformation also 
made an immense step. A Bible which once cost 500 
crowns could now be had for five. Many greedy priests 
became small shop-keepers, for as (being priests, they 
were exempt from taxation), they could afford to sell 
cheaply, and thus they grew rich and excited jealousy. 

Besides all this, the sale of pardons became a scandal 
All crimes could be committed at a fixed price. Murders, 
thefts, and every imaginable sin could be accompHshed 
with impimity if a man had money to buy his pardon from 
the priests. The Pope, with the like shamelessness, sold 
the right to enter Paradise. All these things gradually 
brought discredit on the Church, and with the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Reformation was gathering 
strength. 

But the trafific in absolutions went on, whilst men who 
read their Bible saw that Heaven was not to be bought by 
criminals for gold. Then Luther's words of fire flew 
through Germany into the Netherlands, their echo reach- 
ing even to Spain and as far as Jerusalem. Charles V. 
had soon issued edicts to suppress the Reformation in the 
Netherlands. His edict, issued entirely without the sanc- 
tion of the States, runs thus : — (Date 152 1) "As it appears 
that the aforesaid Martin (Luther) is not a man, but a 
devil under the form of a man, and clothed in the dress of 
A priest, the better to bring the hum^n race to hell , . , 
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therefore all his disciples and converts are to be punished 
with death and forfeiture of all their goods." 

This was issued at Worms, and cafried into immediate 
effect. The dreadful work of persecution began, and the 
Papal Inquisition was introduced into the Netherlands to 
assist it. July ist, 1523, the first victims to Lutheranism 
were burnt at Brussels. These were two Augustine monks. 

Another edict forbade all reading of the Scriptures or 
devotion, all discussions concerning faith, the sacraments, 
or the Papal authority, or other religious matters, on pain of 
death. The fires were constantly supplied with the bodies 
of men and women. Thousands of innocent persons were 
thus butchered by Charles in the Netherlands. 

In 1533, the Queen Dowager, Mary of Hungary, who 
was the Emperor's sister, and Regent of the Provinces, 
wrote to her brother that, in her opinion, all heretics, 
whether repentant or not^ should be prosecuted with such 
severity as that error should be at once extinguished, care 
only being taken that the Provinces were not entirely depopul- 
ated. Two years later an Imperial edict, issued at Brussels, 
condemned all heretics to death, repentant liien to be exe- 
cuted, repentant women to be buried alive j non-repentant 
heretics to be burned. Such was the law, a law severely 
enforced for twenty years / In the midst of this carnage, 
the Emperor sent for his son, Philip, to receive the homage 
of the Netherlands. 

Antwerp. — The chief city of the Netherlands was Ant- 
werp, which had become the great commercial capital of 
the world, and now ranked even before such cities as 
Venice or Bruges. Though legend said it derived its name 
firom the custom of a giant (who lived on the banks 
of the Scheldt) cutting off and casting into the river the 
right hands of those who failed to give him half the mer- 
chandise which passed by his castle, and hence the name 

B 
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" Hand-werpen," " hand-throwing," it is more reasonable to 
suppose the simpler derivation was from " an-t-werf," " on 
the wharf." 

Antwerp surpassed all cities save Paris in population, 
none approached it in trade j it was the principal exchange 
of Europe, its government was very free, and its Sovereign- 
Marquis was solemnly sworn to obey its charters and laws. 
There were but few poor in this prosperous city, and these 
few were sought out by almoners. The schools were excel- 
lent and cheap, and almost every child could read and write 
and speak two languages. The niost renowned edifices in 
Europe were within this beautiful city, and its capacious 
port received 2,500 vessels, while 500 came and went daily. 

Education. — The standard of education was much 
higher in the flourishing Netherland cities than in most 
other places of Europe. Classics, music, modem lan- 
guages (particularly French) were taught even among the 
trading class. There were many societies for mutual 
support and improvement, — military clubs of musketeers, 
cross-bowmen, archers, and swordsmen in every town, who 
once a year kept holiday and each chose one of their 
number, renowned for prowess, as king of the order. There 
were also the famous guilds of rhetoric, which were asso- 
ciations of mechanics for the purpose of dramatic or musi- 
cal or poetic exhibition. These associations drew the 
people together, and we gain an idea of their importance 
from the fact that Philip the Fair enrolled himself as a 
member of one of these societies ; they existed in obscure 
villages as well as in the towns. The periodic jubilees 
celebrated in the different capital cities in which all the 
guilds of rhetoric were invited to compete in processions, 
brilliant costumes, charades, and trials of dramatic or 
poetic skill, were called " land jewels." 

Thus at the end of fifteen centuries we find in the place 
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of savages living among swamps and thickets, 3,000,000 
of the most industrious, intelligent, thriving people in the 
world, possessing the boldest sailors, the most enterprising 
merchants, owning the finest cattle in Europe. Holland 
and Flanders, inhabited by the same race, vied with each 
other in the pursuits of civilization. Flemish skill in the 
fine arts and in mechanics was unrivalled. Flemish fabrics 
were exported to all parts of the world Netherland tapes- 
tries, silks, and linen were prized everywhere. The Nether- 
landers copied the shawls and silks of India with wonderful 
accuracy. Belgian musicians were famous, and her artists 
had been so for a century past The women were beauti- 
ful and vigorous, their manners frank and independent, 
their morality and decorum undoubted. It is meet to 
note this as women sustained a prominent part in many 
dramas in the struggle for freedom. 

It was but a small extent of land which enclosed this 
freedom-loving people. There were 17 provinces, in 
which were 208 walled cities, 150 towns, 6,300 villages, 
with other small hamlets, all guarded by a belt of 60 very 
strong fortresses. These provinces were about to become 
the prey of a man of foreign blood, speech, and religion 
— that man was Philip II. of Spain, the husband of Mary 
Tudor of England. 



CHAPTER II. 

BRUSSELS AND THE ABDICATION. 

It was the 2Sth of October, 1555. The Estates of the 
Netherlands were assembled in the great hall of the palace 
in Brussels to witness an unusual ceremony, no less than 
that of the abdication of Charles V. 

Brussels. — Brussels had been a city for more than five 
centuries. It now had a population of 100,000 ; its walls, 
200 years old, were six miles in circumference, and were 
encompassed by shady groves, cultivated gardens, and com 
fields, while at the foot of the town flowed the river Senne. 
The towers of the old ducal palace of Brabant overlooked 
its thickly-wooded park on the left, and on the right rose 
the stately mansions of Orange, Egmont, Aremberg, and 
other Flemish grandees ; the great forest of Soignies, dotted 
with monasteries and convents, and full of game, (where the 
nobles chased the wild boar and the stag), stretched within 
a quarter of a mile of the city walls. The inhabitants of 
Brussels were as prosperous and intelligent as any in 
Europe, amongst them were fifty-two guilds of artisans, 
and their tapestry ranked amongst the wonders of the 
world. Brussels had seven churches (the chief of which 
was St. Gudule), seven great squares, seven city gates, and 
on this great occasion it was noted that it had seven 
crowned heads within its walls. 

The palace had been the residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant since the year 1300. Its hall was celebrated for 
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its size ; and a spacious platform had now been erected at 
its west end, on which were rows of seats covered with 
tapestry, and over the centre of which hung a splendid 
canopy decorated with the arms of Burgundy. Beneath it 
were placed three gilded arm-chairs, and magistrates in 
chain and gown, and officers in civic uniform, filled every 
allotted seat, while archers kept the door — ^when, as the 
clock struck three, the chief actors in the forthcoming cere- 
mony appeared. Charles V. entered, leaning on the 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange. Following Charles were 
his son Philip, Mary of Hungary (Regent of the Nether- 
lands), the Arch-duke Maximilian, the Duke of Savoy, and 
many other great personages, accompanied by a glittering 
throng of warriors, governors, and Knights of the Fleece. 
There, too, came the dark, magnificent Count Egmont, 
with flowing hair, soft brown eyes, and delicate features ; 
but in close attendance on the Emperor was the " Im- 
mortal Prince of Orange." Immortal he has been called 
by one of the greatest of historians, and he well deserves 
the appellation. 

The whole company rose as the Emperor entered, and 
by his command again seated themselves. Charles V. was 
now fifty-five years old, and already decrepit, although he 
had once been able to vanquish the bull at a bull fight, and 
to bear every privation except that of fasting. He was tall, 
broad-shouldered, and deep chested, but crippled in hands, 
knees, and legs ; he supported himself on a crutch, and 
came in with difficulty. He was very ugly, had white hair 
clipped close, with shaggy beard, a dark blue eye, spacious 
forehead, aquiline but crooked nose, a heavy, hanging under- 
lip, and lower jaw so protruding as to make it impossible 
for him to speak a sentence intelligibly. His son Philip, 
to whom he was now to renounce most of his mighty pos- 
sessions, was a meagre, short man, with thin legs, narrow 
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chest, a face like his father's, a yellow, pointed beard, thin, 
light hair, and having the shrinking air of an invalid, and 
he looked on the ground when he spoke. 

AVhen the three royal personages were seated under the 
canopy, Philibert de Bruxelles, a member of the Privy 
Council of the Netherlands, rose by the Emperor's com- 
mand and made a long oration. He spoke of the Em*- 
peror's warm affection for the Provinces, of his deep regret 
that failing health compelled him to resign his sovereignty 
over them ; but he rejoiced that his son Philip, who had 
lately married the Queen of England, was both vigorous 
and experienced. He then read the Deed of Cession by 
which Philip, already King of Sicily, Naples, Milan, and 
titular King of England, France, and Jerusalem, received 
all the duchies, marquisates, earldoms, baronies, cities, 
towns, and castles which comprised the Netherlands. 

There was a buzz of admiration ; there were murmurs of 
regret. The Emperor rose, and leaning on his crutch, 
beckoned to the young man on whom he had leaned when 
entering (the Prince of Orange), a young man, dark, 
symmetrical, small, with brown hair and moustache, peaked 
beard, lofty forehead, well-opened brown eyes, dressed in 
magnificent apparel, and whom, notwithstanding his youth 
(he was but two-and-twenty), the Emperor had appointed 
to command the army-in-chief against such men as Coligny, 
and the Due de Nevers. Supported then by Orange, the 
Emperor read an address, in which he spoke of his own 
nine expeditions to Germany, six to Spain, seven to Italy^ 
four to France, ten to the Netherlands, two to England, 
two to Africa, and eleven voyages by sea. He said that 
religion and the welfare of his subjects had been his sole 
aim. Turning to Philip, he presented him as a prince to 
whom they (the Netherlanders) should render all obedi- 
ence. He then entreated their forgiveness for any short- 
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comings during his rule over them, and sank, pale, ex- 
hausted and weeping, on his seat. 

The whole assembly was melted. Philip now fell on 
his knees, and his father made the sign of the cross over 
him. Philip, still kneeling, kissed the Emperor's hand, 
who, raising him, said how much he compassionated his 
son for having to bear the burden of sovereignty. Then 
Philip himself addressed a few words to the assembly 
through an interpreter. Finally, Jacob Maas, a member 
of the Council of Brabant, accepted the Emperor's abdica- 
tion in the name of the States-General, and Queen Mary 
having also made a speech resigning her office as Regent, 
the ceremony terminated, and Charles slowly left the hall 
as he had entered it. 

It has already been said how much the assembled mul- 
titude was moved ; but there was no reason for any regret. 
Charles had sinned greatly against the Netherlanders ; their 
interests had never been his care, nor did he ever consult 
them about the expenditure of the two and a half millions 
of gold which they furnished annually, but rebuked them 
if they dared to inquire as to the disposal of this large 
contribution. He desired only to crush the Reformation, 
to leave an immense inheritance to Philip, to annihilate 
the liberties of the Netherlands. Still more, it was his 
hand which planted the terrible Inquisition in the land. 
The number of Netherlanders burned, strangled, beheaded, 
or buried alive by his orders for the offence of reading the 
Scriptures, has been estimated to be between fifty thousand 
and one hundred thousand. And Charles V. had not even 
the excuse of being moved by religious zeal in his persecu- 
tions, for he permitted the German troops (because he wanted 
their services) to attend Protestant worship regularly; thus 
falling in with the Reformation in Germany to suit himself, 
whilst the fires were fed by his victims in the Provinces. 
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•Yet Tie dared to mingle his tears with those of the people 
he was leaving, to speak of regrets and affectioal A good 
manner, the fact that he was a clever linguist, and a bom 
soldier, had made him popular, notwithstanding that he 
was avaricious, and so false as to earn the appellation of 
" Charles qui triche." 

He had always eaten enormously, and in consequence 
his frame was now a wreck. It was his custom to break- 
fast at five o'clock in the morning on a fowl, dressed with 
milk, sugar, and spices ; to dine at noon off twenty different 
dishes ; to eat two suppers, one at five, the other at mid- 
night, this last meal being the heartiest of the four ; and 
besides, to devour quantities of pastry and sweetmeats, and 
to drink flagons of Rhine wine. 

Much has been said about his simple way of life after 
his abdication : how, caring nothing for the state and pomp 
he had left, he occupied himself by digging in his garden, 
and with the charms of a simple country life. This is not 
a correct picture of Charles in his retirement. His thoughts 
were full of the busy world he had quitted ; he read no- 
thing but despatches, never uttered a lofty sentiment, 
showed much savage bigotry, and - continued to devour 
sardine omelettes, Estremadura sausages, eel pies, pickled 
partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, iced beer, as greedily 
as ever, regretting too that he had not been guilty of one 
more crime, that of silencing Luther whilst it was possible. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PHILIP. 



The new master whom the Netherlands had now received 
was bom in May, 1527, and was twenty-eight years old. 
At sixteen he had married his cousin, Maria of Portugal, 
who died the following year after the birth of a son, Don 
Carlos. Philip was twenty-one when he first appeared in 
the Netherlands, and he then took an oath without any re- 
servation to support all their privileges and constitutions. 
His reception had been magnificent, but his haughty 
manner had produced a most unfavourable impression. 
He had now received all his father's dominions except the 
Archduchy of Austria and the hereditary German depend- 
encies which had been transferred to his uncle Ferdinand ; 
but Philip was King of all the Spanish kingdoms, and of 
both Sicilies, Absolute Dominator in Asia, Africa, and 
America, Duke of Milan and of both Burgundies, and, as 
has been said, hereditary sovereign of the seventeen pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, as well as titular King of Eng- 
land, France, and Jerusalem. 

He was a poor creature, however, that was weighted with 
so many dignities; timid, fragile, and sickly, his talents 
below mediocrity, his mind incredibly small ; slow in de- 
ciding a matter, slower still in communicating his decisions, 
excessively bigotted, and consulting his confessor about the 
most trifling actions of his life. He spoke nothing but 
Spanish, even in that cultivated age, indeed he hated 
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talking, and would write a letter of eighteen pages when his 
correspondent was in the next room, and when a few clear 
words would have settled the business. He took but little 
exercise, slept a good deal, and was most strict in attend- 
ing religious services, was as regular at mass, vespers, and 
sermons as a monk, all of which observances did not pre- 
vent him being grossly immoral. He esteemed no nation 
but the Spanish ; through them he governed, and during 
his residence at Brussels nine-tenths of his court was made 
up of Spaniards. His Council was composed of five or six 
grandees, the chief of whom were the Duke of Alva and 
Ruy Gomez da Silva, Count de Melito, the latter of whom 
had been brought up with Philip though eight years his 
senior, and was now Philip's valet, State Counsellor, and 
Finance Minister all in one. He dressed and imdressed 
his master, read or talked him to sleep, superintended all 
arrangements in his household, admitted people to his 
presence, managed an enormous correspondence; but, like 
Philip, he was very ignorant. Unlike him, however, he had 
a pleasant manner, could speak fluently, and knew how to 
conceal his ignorance. To such a man as this, and to 
such a man as Philip, were the destinies of the Nether- 
landers submitted. 

The new Regent appointed for the Netherlands was the 
Duke of Savoy, Philip's first cousin, the son of Charles the 
Fifth's sister who had married the Duke of Savoy. How- 
ever, the latter had been beggared by spoliations in time of 
truce, so that his son, the new Regent of the Netherlands, 
had lost his inheritance, and had nothing but his sword 
and the money he obtained by buying distinguished 
prisoners of war for a small sum from the soldiers who had 
captured them, and who were ignorant of their rank, and 
then exacting from his prisoners a large ransom. Such a 
man hated peace. But he now received a salary as 
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Governor of the Netherlands, besides somethiiig from re- 
mains of his possessions in Nice and Piedmont. 

Charles V. had desired that the beginning of his son's 
reign should be peaceful, and he who had warred so much 
had concluded a truce for five years by land and sea be- 
tween Spain and France, Flanders and Italy. Unbounded 
joy was displayed through the Netherlands at this prospect 
of peace, for it was the Netherland provinces that furnished 
money and soldiers whilst Spain, France, and Italy con- 
tended with each other, and it was they who reaped no 
advantage. So now oxen were roasted whole, the streets 
(soon to be reddened by blood) ran red with wine; a 
hundred arches were erected to welcome Philip, and a pro- 
fusion of flowers strewn before him, though it was February. 

Philip, however, saw all this rejoicing with marked dis- 
pleasure, for, like his father, he wished to nullify the Nether- 
land laws by cancelling their Constitution, and to stamp 
out all differences of faith by planting the Inquisition firmly 
in the land. To carry out these measures he needed a 
standing army; besides, he contemplated a war with France. 
Now the joy at the conclusion of peace showed that the 
people expected the army to be disbanded. 

During the previous December, however, the Pope had 
entered into a treaty with the French monarch, which made 
the solemn truce before concluded a mere farce ; for while 
Henry, King of France, and Philip's plenipotentiaries had 
exchanged vows of peace, it was secretly arranged that 
France should support a scheme by which the Pope should 
be enabled to drive the Spaniards entirely out of Italy. In 
return for this aid the French king was to gain thrones for his 
younger children out of some of Philip's confiscated lands. 
This secret treaty was suspected, though of course it was 
undeclared. Great was the Pope's anger when the truce 
between France and Spain was (after much express delay) 
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made known to him by Cardinal de Toumon, who acted 
for the French Government. He complained that he 
should be left to fight Spain single-handed, although the 
Cardinal declared that France would certainly hold to the 
secret league, not to the openly concluded truce. 

The Pope, a despotic, warlike man, who wished to raise 
the temporal power of Rome by means of the Inquisition, 
detested Spain, and actually raved at the Spaniards as here- 
tics, calling them " the very dregs of the earth." Cardinal 
Caraffa, the Pope's nephew, stirred up his uncle's anger 
still more, wishing for an immediate rupture between 
France and Spain; thus, notwithstanding the peace so 
recently concluded, he made all the mischief he could in 
order to promote a war. Whilst affairs were in this state, 
an accident caused an open quarrel with Spain. 

The Spanish ambassador at Rome used to go out hunting 
early, and had long enjoyed the privilege of having the gates 
of the city opened for him before the usual hour; one morn- 
ing this courtesy was refused him, and he, enraged, forced his 
way out The Pope was furious when he heard of it, and 
Cardinal Caraffa, as usual, inflamed his anger, and refused 
to receive the Envoy when he called to explain matters. 
Caraffa then set off post haste for Paris, where on arriving he 
told the king that he must keep to the secret treaty with the 
Pope, and defend him against Spain, or he would be break- 
ing all laws both human and divine. He added that he 
absolved the king from all other obligations, and that he 
might make war on Spain without so much as a declara- 
tion of his intentions. After this the Cardinal made a 
public entry into Paris on his mule, the poor deluded 
people flocking round the man whom they accounted so 
holy, to entreat his blessing, and with fervent blessings he 
appeared to answer them, whilst all the while he uttered 
the most mocking words in a language which they did not 
understand. 
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The King of France yielded to the Cardinal's per- 
suasions, and thus, notwithstanding the treaty of peace 
concluded for five years, war between Spain and France 
recommenced, in which England and the Netherlands 
were forced to take a part. Philip was beyond measure 
troubled at finding himself opposed to the Pope ! But 
the battle of St. Quentin, a most brilliant victory, won by 
Count Egmont in Picardy, brought the operations in Italy 
to an end. 

St. Qaentin. — We must now go back one year in date. 
At the time when the French Court resolved, in the dis- 
graceful way just related, to break the truce with Spain, 
Admiral Coligny was Governor of Picardy, and he received 
orders to make a foray upon the frontiers of Flanders, 
Flanders being so near and one of Spain's possessions. 

Philip had gone to England to browbeat his wife into 
sending men and money to help him, and she did send an 
army of 8,000 men, and thus England found herself engaged 
in Uie war. These forces joined the camp before St. 
Quentin. But Philip's army was mainly composed of 
Netherland troops and some Germans; 35,000 foot and 
12,000 horse advanced through Namur, and assembled at 
Givet, under the Duke of Savoy, the Regent of the Nether- 
lands, who held the chief command. All the Netherland 
grandees were there also, amongst others. Orange and 
Egmont- We will say a few words here of the latter, as 
he is the hero of St Quentin. 

Lamoral, Count of Egmont, Prince of Gavere, was now 
nearly thirty-six years old, " young, noble, wealthy, hand- 
some, and valiant." The ancient castle, town, and lordship, 
whence Egmont derived his name and ordinary title, were 
situated on the North-west edge of the narrow peninsula of 
North Holland, washed by the stormy waters of the German 
Ocean. His mother was Fran^oise de Luxemburg, Princess 
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of Gaver^ through whom he inherited many of the proudest 
titles and richest estates in Flanders. He had been a page 
in the Emperor's household, and had served an apprentice- 
ship with him in Barbary as a hardy soldier, distinguishing 
himself at the age of nineteen for courage and devotion. 
He was, indeed, renowned for bravery, having shown him- 
self a brilliant soldier; he had married, in 1545, Sabina of 
Bavaria, sister of Frederic the Elector-Palatine, and few 
royal weddings had been more magnificent than his. He 
had been at Charles the Fifth's side during a severe siege, 
that of Metz, and he had also been at the head of the 
splendid embassy, which went to England to ask for Philip 
the hand of Mary Tudor, and he had been present at the 
marriage. 

St Quentin in Picardy, the most important point be- 
tween Philip's army and Paris, was now in imminent 
danger. It was a wealthy city, situated on an elevation 
over the river Somme, and surroimded with suburbs 
enclosing orchards and gardens. A lake, very deep in 
some parts, flowed round three sides of the town, but in 
others was more of the nature of a morass. The people 
were industrious and many of them very rich; but the 
place was in no condition to stand a siege, for it was in 
sore need of men and supplies which had been earnestly 
begged for. The town was so important that the safety of 
France seemed to depend on its security. If it fell, (and 
already one of its suburbs was in the enemy's hands), Paris 
would probably fall too. A gallant attempt was made by 
the Constable of France, de Montmorency, to introduce 
reinforcements into St Quentin, over the morass, and also 
by sending soldiers across a running stream in boats. But 
he had to act in full view of the enemy, fourteen companies 
of Spaniards being stationed in the faubourg, and two 
companies lying in the path of the advancing French. 
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The Spaniards stood their ground for a moment, but 
retreated as a cannonade was suddenly opened on them 
by the French on the Duke of Savoy's quarters. The 
Duke's tent was torn up, and he had barely time to escape. 

Constable de Montmorency, taking advantage of the 
confusion ensuing, began to transport his troops across the 
morass, but several boats, swamped by numbers, overturned 
and the men perished, whilst many who had crossed 
could not effect a landing on the steep and dangerous 
bank opposite, and only about 500, under Andelot, 
Coligny's brother, effected an entrance. 

Meantime, a council was held in Egmont's tent It 
was undecided what to do next, whether an engagement 
should be risked, or the Constable be allowed to withdraw 
his army. Count Egmont was vehement in his wish to 
measure arms with the great captain of his age, the Con- 
stable Montmorency, who was attended by princes of the 
royal blood, and so many proud nobles, followed by the 
bravest troops of France. Should they be permitted to 
depart unmolested ? — Such an opportunity lost without a 
struggle ? The eloquence of the Netherland noble carried 
the day; it was determined to cut off the Constable's retreat 

The quick glance of Egmont had detected the point at 
which this might be done, viz. : through a narrow defile 
between overhanging hills. As the retreating French 
approached the pass, the signal of assault was given by 
Count Egmont The rout was sudden and total, the 
defeat absolute ; half the French troops then engaged lost 
their lives on the field, and the remainder were captured 
or disorganized. The Constable himself was wounded and 
taken prisoner. The Duke d'Enghien was shot after 
fighting valiantly, and a host of French grandees taken 
prisoners, while of Philip's army, only fifty lost their lives. 
Rarely had a Spanish king gained such a triumph, an^^ 
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this triumph was owing to the promptitude and valour of 
Count Egaaont The battle thus won was so brilliant that 
it is worthy to be placed with Grecy and Agincourt By 
this victory, the Flemish frontier was saved for a time from 
the miseries of war, and a deadly blow struck at the very 
heart of France. To celebrate it Philip built the splendid 
palace of the Escorial. * 

The French army had been thus cut to pieces, but the 
city of St. Quentin was still untaken, although garrisoned 
by only 800 men. Coligny held out bravely, and Philip 
refused to advance on Paris till St Quentin should be 
reduced. After a steady cannonade, continued for some 
days, his troops effected an entrance into the town through 
a tower, and a frightful carnage succeeded the horrible 
sack of the city, which was set on fire in some places. 
The extreme horrors of the work which went on after the 
city was captured cannot be dwelt on here. The killing, 
plundering, and burning lasted three days and nights. 
The streets were encumbered with unburied dead; the 
women and children, to the number of 3,500, were com- 
pelled to depart on foot, many of them sorely wounded 
and starving. St. Quentin was to be re-annexed to the 
Netherlands, and not a man, woman, or child, who could 
speak the French language, to be allowed to remain in the 
town. 

The Admiral Coligny and his brother were of course 
taken prisoners, and it was whilst the Admiral lay for weeks 
ill of fever at Antwerp that he was converted to the 
reformed faith by reading the Scriptures. Philip, who did 
not know how to utilise a victory (after wasting time in 
besieging unimportant places), disbanded his army, and 
himself went to Brussels, October 12 th. 

After Egmont's great victory in Picardy, the French 
government recalled the Due de Guise from his command 
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in Italy to defend the French frontrer,ilnd Bie Pope was 
left to make the best peace he could. He did so by 
leaving in the lurch the King .of France, who had been 
forced into war by him; but Philip's absurd bigotry 
actually reversed the position of himself and his adversary. 
Philip had been excessively concerned to know whether he 
should lose his title of " Most CathoUc King " for under- 
taking even a defensive war against me Holy Father ; and 
he now instructed his general in Italy — the Duke of Alva 
— to say that he desired no fruit from his victory at St. 
Quentin, except a full pardon from His Holiness for having 
been forced to wage a war in self-defence against him. A 
ludicrous and friendly siege of Rome was then arranged ; 
Alva, with just but secret indignation, restoring nearly one 
hundred captured towns to the Pope, on condition that 
their fortifications should be destroyed and the French 
alliance renounced. Very little glory was reaped by any 
of the combatants, and all were losers save one man — the 
new Regent of the Netherlands — who regained his inherit- 
ance of Savoy soon afterwards, by a peace concluded once 
more between France and Spain. 

The Due de Guise had come post haste from Italy on 
hearing of the loss of St. Quentin, and during Philip's dila- 
tory proceedings had recruited a considerable army, which 
in January, 1558, was ready to take the field. The French 
Cabinet had determined not to try to win back the lost 
places in Picardy but to carry the war into the enemy's 
country. So on the first of January, 1558, the Due de 
Guise appeared before Calais^ and after a tremendous can- 
nonade, which lasted a week, and was heard as far distant 
as Antwerp, the city was taken, having been originally won 
after a year's siege, and having been held 210 years. Thus 
England lost her last possession on French soil. 

It was at this time that a memorable interview took 

c 
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place between two ecclesiastics — viz. : the Bishop of Arras 
(afterwards Cardinal Granvelle) and the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, at Peronne; memorable because the crafty bishop (of 
whom much more will appear in this history), acting in 
Philip's interests, so flattered the Cardinal (who was the 
brother of the Due de Guise) that that prelate returned to 
France determined to effect a peace with Spain. The 
Bishop of Arras had told the Cardinal that the destiny of 
Europe lay in his hands and in those of the Due de Guise, 
and that the interests of France, Spain, religion and 
humanity, made it imperative on him to put an end to the 
war between Catholic countries, and to join in extirpating 
heresy. 

These negotiations were kept secret, and hostilities were 
renewed soon after, the Due de Guise reducing Thion- 
ville, a city of great importance in Luxembourg; but 
whether from accident or design he neglected to follow up 
his success against Philip. Marshal de Thermes, the new 
French Governor of Calais, had been directed to ravage 
the neighbouring country, and the Due de Guise making a 
junction with the Marshal, they were together to form a 
barrier against the whole Netherland frontier. De Thermes 
assaulted and pillaged Dunkirk, and his army went on its 
way burning, plundering, kiUing, as far as Nieuport, when 
Count Egmont was sent to intercept De Thermes' army, 
now on its return. He determined to destroy De Thermes 
and all his force, or sacrifice himself in the attempt ; and 
so the hero of St. Quentin posted his army at Gravelines, 
a small town near the sea, midway between Calais and 
Dunkirk. 

Ghravelines. — De Thermes suddenly became aware of the 
enemy in his path, and, though seriously ill, led his army 
in person against it He held a council of officers that 
night (July the 12th), at which it was resolved if possible 
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to escape along the sands to Calais If ext morning then 
he crossed the river Aa below Gravelines. Egmont crossed 
too, just above the tdwn, and drew up his whole force for 
battle. The sea was on De Thermes' right, the Aa be- 
hind him, the enemy in front. He made a barricade on 
his left with his waggons and baggage, placed his artillery 
in front, and behind it arranged his cavalry. 

Egmont divided his horse into five squadrons, and took 
the post of danger himself in the very front of the battle ; 
then, crying, " The foe is ours already ! follow me, all who 
love their fetherland ! " he dashed upon the enemy. His 
horse was shot under him, but he mounted another and 
again cheered on his men. A fierce, tumultuous battle 
ensued upon the sands, hand to hand, foot to foot, where 
all mingled together in the dreadful struggle. • For a long 
time the battle raged with uncertain success, but some 
English ships appearing and firing on De Thermes' army, 
and some German cavalry, sent by Egmont, succeeding in 
getting roimd De Thermes' left flank, created a panic, and 
the fate of the day was decided. Fifteen hundred French 
were killed in action, as many drowned, while the infuriated 
peasants attacked numbers, and the army of De Thermes 
was totally destroyed ; so that France was now at Philip's 
feet, and the French king forced to make a most unfavour- 
able peace. Within eleven months after St. Quentin, the 
Netherland hero — Count Egmont — ^had gained another 
victory so brilliant that it enabled his sovereign to dictate 
terms of peace. Egmont became the idol of his country 
and of the army, but he gained one enemy by his victory 
— the Duke of Alva — ^whom we must remember was a 
Spaniard, and probably jealous of Egmont's great success. 

Catean Gambresis. — Montmorency and the Prince of 
Orange opened the peace negotiations, and on the 3d of 
April, 1559, the 'treaty between France and Spain was 
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ratified. By this treaty both kings bound themsekres to 
maintain the Catholic worship by all means, and to restore 
the conquests made by each country during the preced- 
ing eight years. The Duke of Savoy was changed by 
this treaty into a sovereign. He was to receive back all 
his estates and to marry the French king's sister, Margaret 
Thus a new regent would have to be chosen for the 
Netherlands, as the duke had now his own land to rule. 

By the treaty aforesaid it was also arranged that Philip 
was to marry for his third wife the French king's daughter 
Isabella, with a dowry of 400,000 crowns. [Mary of Eng- 
land had died the previous November, and Philip had not 
even made a pretence of sorrow. His father, Charles V. 
also died during the peace negotiations, and for him Philip 
mourned in state two days.] 

The treaty of peace we have detailed above was called 
the Peace of Cateau Cambresis (often written Chateau 
Cambresis), and in pledge of its fulfilment the King of 
France selected four hostages to accompany him to Paris. 
One of these hostages was the Prince of Orange, from 
which choice an important result ensued. French history 
tells how Henry II. of France died this year, July the loth, 
of a wound received in a tournament ; he who by violating 
his word and against his country's interests, had entered 
into a causeless war, lost his life in a fictitious combat at 
the celebration of peace. But before his death he had re- 
vealed an important secret to the Prince of Orange. 

William the Silent. — It has been said that the latter 
was one of the hostages. One day, while hunting with 
Henry II. in the forest of Vincennes, the Prince and the 
King found themselves separated from the rest of the com- 
pany. Henry's mind was full of the great scheme just 
formed between Philip and himself to extirpate heresy by 
a general assassination of the heretics themselves. Philip 
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had been most anxious to conclude the treaty of peace 
that he might the sooner arrange with Henry a massacre of 
all Protestants in France and the Netherlands. The secret 
murder of thousands was what dwelt nearest the hearts of 
these two kings. Full of the plot, and imagining that the 
Prince of Orange was in the secret, the King began to tell 
the Prince that he should never be easy till he got rid of 
the " accursed vermin," and that he hoped by the aid of 
his son and brother Philip, soon to be master of the rebels. 
Then he detailed his plan to Orange. The Prince, though 
horror-struck, was yet prudent enough to be silent, and kept 
his countenance while the King finished his dreadful 
recital By no word or look did the Prince reveal his 
feelings, and thus earned his title of The Silent But his 
purpose to defeat the massacre was fixed from that hour, 
and he immediately exerted his efforts in that direction. 

Tlie New Regent, Margaret.— Immense joy was felt 
in the Netherlands at the new Peace. There were 
gorgeous processions, oxen roasted whole, pigs raced for 
by men blind-fold, and in sacks, prizes set on poles, and 
every demonstration of pleasure. But Philip had not 
made peace for merry-making, but for killing heretics. 
He had always hated the Netherlands, and was anxious to 
return to Spain, but had first to appoint a new Regent, as 
the Duke of Savoy had regained his inheritance. The 
person he chose was his natural sister, the Duchess Mar- 
garet of Parma. The Duchess Margaret had been brought 
up in the Netherlands, by Margaret of Savoy (then Regent 
of these Provinces), and on the death of the latter, by 
Queen Mary of Hungary. Margaret of Parma had been 
twice married to hephews of different popes. At twelve 
years old to her first husband, and he dying the following 
year, she allied hefSelf at the age of twenty to Alexander, 
nephew of Pope Paul III., a boy of only thirteen, after- 
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wards created Duke of Parma and Piacenza. Margaret 
was thirty-seven years of age when she became Regent of 
the Netherlands. She was a bigoted Romanist, an expert 
horsewoman, of masculine appearance, had been carefully 
educated in deceit, and held Protestants to be the worst 
kind of criminals. 

Plan for the Qovemment of the Netherlands. — Philip 
had appointed a Privy Council, a Council of Finance, 
and a State Council to manage the affairs of govern- 
ment in the Provinces. Of these the latter was the most 
important, and superintended all high affairs of state, war, 
treaties, and internal affairs. It was composed of eight 
members, amongst whom were Count Egmont, the Prince 
of Orange, and Count Horn. The latter was to accompany 
Philip to Spain, there to receive instructions concerning the 
Netherlands. But it soon became plain that three members 
of the State Council held the chief power, namely, the 
Bishop of Arras, Baron Berlaymont (a bitter Papist), and 
Viglius van Aylta van Zuichem, a Frisian, a travelled and 
learned man, but one who hated liberty of religion, and 
said it ought never to be tolerated. Stadtholders were 
also appointed for the different provinces ; amongst whom 
we find Count Egmont, Stadtholder for Flanders and 
Artois, and the Prince of Orange for Zeland and Utrecht. 
All the Stadtholders were Commanders-in-Chief of the 
military forces in the Provinces, which in time of peace 
amounted to only 3,000 men — a small force, it is true, but 
composed of the Bandes d'Ordonnance, mounted gen- 
darmerie, the best disciplined cavalry in Europe. 

The Mercenaries. — Besides these Philip also left a 
force of 4,000 foreign mercenaries, ostensibly to protect 
the Provinces, but in reality to coerce them. These 
troops, insolent in the extreme, oppressed the people in an 
incredible manner. 
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Philip's Departuw.— Philip had convoked the Estates 
of the Provinces to meet at Ghent, the 7th of August, 
^559> to receive his farewell. He then spoke of his intense 
Icve for them, of how gladly he would have remained with 
them if circumstances did not force him to go, adding that 
all the money he had received from them had been spent 
on their protection, and that he now needed another sum 
of 3,000,000 gold florins, which would also be used for 
their benefit He next presented to them the new Regent, 
declared that she too felt a profound affection for the 
Netherlands, the land of her birth, concluding by saying 
that all Governors, Coimcillors, and others having authority, 
were instructed to enforce every edict for the extirpation of 
heresy, and to do their utmost to accomplish this great 
end. It was the Bishop of Arras who made this speech 
for Philip, the king sitting by. 

After this address the deputies requested permission to 
deliberate, and, on the following day, re-assembled. Then 
the Estates of Artois read first their answer. They spoke 
of their great affection for His Majesty, that they were 
willing to place in his hands not only the remains of their 
property, but the last drop of their blood. Philip heard 
this with a pleased face, but his smile changed as they 
continued. They earnestly entreated his Majesty to with- 
draw the foreign troops forthwith. Philip threw himself 
violently on the chair of state, changed coloiu: rapidly, and 
it was plain that he was deeply offended. The other 
provinces were even more clear in their expressions about 
the withdrawal of the foreign soldiers, and the king did not 
pretend to hide his anger. 

The States-General (that is the General Assembly of 
Deputies of the Provinces), had also drawn up a formal 
remonstrance signed by the Prince of Orange, Count 
Egmont, and many leading nobles, representing the dis- 
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graceful disorders practised by the mercenaries, their 
pillaging, insolence, and tyranny, day and day, so that the 
town of Marienburg, and whole towns besides, had been 
deserted by their inhabitants on that account. Philip 
was furious ; he ros* and rushed away from the Assembly, 
asking if they expected him, too, their sovereign, to leave 
at once? But he wanted money, and therefore dis- 
sembled, saying that he would send away the troops in 
three or four months when he had paid them, but that now 
they were needed to defend the country. And having 
given final instructions, and very strong ones, about the 
decrees for the burning, strangling, and burying alive of 
heretics, to be carried out with vigour, he took leave of the 
Estates at another meeting with seeming good will. But 
his anger could not be quite concealed, for when the Prince 
of Orange, with other nobles, came to witness his de- 
parture and pay their final respects, Philip turned on the 
Prince scowling, reproaching him with thwarting all his 
plans, and when Orange replied that anything which he 
had done, had been done according to law, through the 
Estates, he seized the Prince's wrist in fury, shaking it, and 
crying out in Spanish, "A^/ the Estates, \iyjX.you^yoUyy<mV^ 
After this insult the Prince did not go on board Philip's 
ship for another leave taking ; perhaps had he done so, he 
would never have been allowed to return. Philip had a 
stormy voyage to Spain. 

The Auto-da-f^.— He arrived there on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and celebrated his safe return by the terrible 
spectacle of an Auto-da-fL This was the public burning 
of distinguished victims and martyrs of less note before the 
king, his son and sister, an immense crowd of clergy and 
soldieiy, foreign ministers and nobility. A sermon was 
preached beforehand (as was the custom at an AutiHia-fi), 
the king then drew his sword and swore to maintain the 
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Inquisition against all heretics, and signed a paper to that 
eflfect. On this occasion thirteen* people were burned, 
among them a fine young noble — Carlos de Sessa — who 
said to Philip as he passed by to the stake : " How can 
you look on and permit me to be burned ? " 

Philip replied : " I would carry the wood to bum my 
own son were he as wicked as you.'* 

Philip's Tliird Marriage.— This was not the first Auto- 
da-fi held in Spain ; one had taken place in May of that 
year, and soon after Philip's return another was celebrated 
at Seville, where fifty victims were destroyed by fire. Im- 
mediately afterwards his marriage with Isabella of France 
was solemnised. 

The Prince of Orange. — William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, destined to become the strength and director of 
the Provinces, was of very high and ancient lineage. The 
Nassau family first appears in distinct existence in the 
middle of the eleventh century, and it divided into two 
great branches. The elder branch ascended the Imperial 
throne in Germany in the person of Adolph of Nassau ; 
while the younger and most illustrious branch retained the 
modest little sovereignty of Nassau Dillenbourg, but trans- 
planted itself to the Netherlands, where it attained large 
power and possessions. The ancestors of William the 
Silent had exercised sovereignty as Dukes of Gueldres as 
long ago as 400 years before the House of Burgundy had 
borne rule in the Netherlands. 

Henry of Nassau, who inherited the family possessions 
and titles in Luxembourg, Brabant, Flanders, and Holland, 
had been the confidential friend of the Emperor Charles V., 
indeed it was by his influence that the Imperial crown 
was placed on Charles' head. This Henry of Nassau 
espoused the sister of Philibert of Orange, and his son 
R^n^ succeeded Philibert in the little Principality of 
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Orange, and thus it passed to the Nassau family. The 
title of Orange was of remote antiquity, for in the reign of 
Charlemagne, Guilliame au Court Nez of Orange had de- 
fended the town of Orange against the Saracens. The 
Principality became a free sovereignty, and had descended 
through three families in spite of Salic law, those of Orange, 
Baux, and Chalons. When R^n6 of Orange died in battle, 
he, having no children who could inherit, left his title and 
estates to his cousin-German, William of Nassau (the son of 
his uncle William), who thus at the age of eleven became 
William IX. of Orange. The future was to call this child 
to a high destiny. His mother, Juliana, was a most noble- 
minded and pious woman, she had five sons and seven 
daughters, and was worthy to be the mother of her dis- 
tinguished sons, William of Orange, Lewis, Adolphus, 
Henry, and John of Nassau. 

Her letters to her sons are most beautiful and touching, 
urging them in all their trials to rely on the hand of God 
Her son WilUam, called so unexpectedly at such an early 
age to inherit great possessions, was sent to be educated in 
Brussels. He was a page in Charles the Fifth's household, 
and the Emperor always recognised his capability and 
never kept any secrets from him, notwithstanding his 
youth, and selected him for the highest duties. Before 
he reached the age of twenty-one, in the absence of the 
Duke of Savoy, he was appointed General-in-Chief of the 
army on the French frontier. He had conducted the 
peace negotiations after St Quentin with much wisdom, 
and, as we have seen, he was one of the hostages in France, 
where he earned the memorable title of the Silent 

Philip had appointed him Chief of the mercenary soldiers 
left in the Netherlands, much against the will of Orange, 
who felt that an Inquisition for the Netherlands, more hate- 
ful than even that of Spain, had been determined on, since, 
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as he truly said, " it would need but to look askance at an 
image to be cast into the flames." He had been ordered 
" most expressly to correct and extirpate the sects repro- 
bated by our Holy Mother Church, to execute the Edicts 
of his majesty with absolute rigour," to see that the 
judges carried out the Edicts without infraction, alteration, 
or moderation, and without respect of persons. In one of 
his last interviews with Philip, the latter had given him the 
names of several people who were to be put to death. 
But Orange, though at this time a Catholic, and having no 
sympathy for the Reformed faith, was ever noble-hearted, 
and detested assassinations. Instead of executing Philip's 
order he gave these persons warning to escape. 

William was now in his twenty-seventh year, and a 
widower, his first wife Anne of Egmont being dead ; they 
had had a son and two daughters, and his letters to his 
wife show his affection for her. At this time he was dis- 
posed for an easy, princely, and joyous hfe, filled up with 
banquets, the chase, tournaments, and military duties. 
He exercised a magnificent hospitality, and so immense 
was his establishment, that when he had to reduce his 
expenses, in one day twenty-eight master cooks were dis- 
missed by him. So luxurious was his table that Philip 
himself wrote to beg for the present of his chief cook. 
Naturally the prince got into debt from such a style of 
living, and from the expense attached to holding high 
office. To give only two instances of this : His salary as 
General-in-Chief was " not enough to pay the servants in 
his tent*' His residence as a hostage in Paris was very 
expensive to him, and he received nothing by way of re- 
imbursement. His entertainments to foreigners at the 
Peace, and two embassies on which he was sent, alone 
cost him 1,500,000 florins. Yet he was not desperately in 
debt, and took active measures to free himself from it, while 
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he had vast revenues, besides large claims on the Royal 
Treasury. It was recorded of him by a Roman Catholic, 
and therefore one not likely to give undue praise to the 
Prince, that " never did an arrogant or indiscreet word fall 
from his lips ; on no occasion did he manifest anger to his 
servants, however greatly they might be in fault, but con- 
tented himself with admonishing them graciously. . . He 
was beloved and honoured by the whole community." 

Such was William at the beginning of 1560. He was 
now destined to meet danger in every shape, to live in 
perpetual snares ; yet his confidence and calm cheerfulness 
became proverbial. The greatness of his intellect was 
undoubted, his attainments were considerable, he spoke 
and wrote well both Latin, French, German, Flemish, and 
Spanish. Though termed " the Silent," in private life he 
was the most genial and delightful of companions. 

The Bishop of Anas. — Anthony Perronet, Bishop of 
Arras, afterwards Cardinal Granvelle, was the son of 
Nicholas Perronet, a man of an obscure family in Burgundy, 
but who became favourite minister and man of business to 
Charles V. His son Anthony had risen to be chief of the 
Consulta (or Secret Council of Three). He it was who 
governed the Regent Margaret, and, in great measure the 
Netherlands. He was indeed a trickster of the most 
detestable kind, a flatterer who could accommodate himself 
to all people; chameleon-like, smooth-tongued, deceitful 
above all things, the meanest of human beings. He pro- 
fessed to serve with equal fervour, " God and the master," 
the " master," meaning Philip. 

Naturally such a man opposed the rights claimed by 
the Netherlanders, the right not to be burned alive if they 
disbelieved in trans-substantiation; the right to vote the 
money of which Philip asked such large sums. It was by 
the advice of the Bishop of Arras that the Edict of 1550 
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was re-enacted. He spoke of the people as, "that vile 
and mischievous animal," feeling the greatest contempt for 
them. Greedy, clever, and very rich, he was an indefatig- 
able worker, and could dictate half-a-dozen letters at once 
in half-a-dozen languages, and send the writers away ex- 
hausted. 

Nobles and People. — The state of the nobles at this 
period, and that of the people at large, was extremely 
different. It was Philip's habit to confer high offices 
without salary ; this, added to their princely way of living, 
plunged the nobles into debt. They drank deeply, and prac- 
tised gaming to a ruinous degree. But there was an inter- 
change of ideas between the whole world and the people 
of the Netherlands, consequent on their extended com- 
merce, their activity of character, and love of freedom. The 
Emperor's Edicts had been endured, but never accepted 
by them. The martyrs who were tortured in the cause of 
religion and liberty were obscure men, who yet dared and 
suffered all that men can dare and suffer in this world for 
the noblest cause which can inspire humanity — civil and 
religious freedom. The heroism with which men walked 
hand in hand to the flames, and women sang a song of 
triumph, while the grave-digger shovelled earth on their 
living faces, was a solemn and terrible reality. 

The Edict. — This edict so often alluded to, was origin- 
ally promulgated by the Emperor Charles V., in the year 
1550, and immediately after Philip's accession to power, it 
had been re-enacted by the express advice of the Bishop 
of Arras. As long since as when Queen Mary of Hungary 
was Regent, its severity had struck her with such conster- 
nation that she had made a journey to Augsburg to see 
the Emperor and endeavour to get its rigour softened. 
However, Philip now ordered it to be published every six 
months in every city and village of the Netherlands, and its 
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provisions were to be enforced with the utmost rigour. We 
will here particularise some of its leading provisions : " No 
one shall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy or give 
in churches, streets, or other places, any book or writing, by 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, or other heretics, nor in his 
house hold conventicles, nor be present at any such, in 
which the adherents of the above-mentioned heretics, teach. 
. . . Moreover we forbid all lay persons to converse or 
dispute concerning the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly, 
or to read, teach, or expound the Scriptures ... or to 
entertain any of the opinions of the above-mentioned 
heretics ... on pain of being punished in the following 
manner. The men to be executed with the sword, and 
the women to be buried alive, if they do not persist in 
their errors ; if they do persist, then they are to be exe- 
cuted by fire ; all their property in both cases being con- 
fiscated to the crown. We forbid all persons to lodge, 
entertain, furnish with food, fire, or clothing, or otherwise 
to favour any one holden of being a heretic . . . and any 
one failing to denounce any such, we ordain shall be liable 
to the above-mentioned punishments . . ." 

" If any person being not convicted of heresy, but greatly 
suspected thereof, and therefore condemned by the spiritual 
judge to abjure such heresy, shall again become suspected, 
although it should not appear that he has violated any one of 
our above-mentioned commands — ^nevertheless we do will 
and ordain that such person shall be considered as relapsed, 
and as such be punished with loss of life and property 
without any hope of mitigation of the above-mentioned 
penalties. Likewise all shall be obliged who know of 
any place where such heretics keep themselves, to declare 
them to the authorities on pain of being punished as such 
heretics themselves would be . . . and ... to the end 
that the judges may have no reason under pretext that the 
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penalties are too great and heavy to punish them (the 
heretics) less severely ... we forbid all judges to alter or 
moderate the penalties in any manner — ^forbidding any one 
of whatsoever condition to ask of us, or of any one having 
authority, to grant pardon, or to present any petition in 
favour of such heretics ... on penalty of being declared 
for ever incapable of civil or military office, and of being 
arbitrarily punished besides.*' 

Such was the Edict published and ordered to be enforced 
with rigour, such the penalties which a man or woman 
might have to bear for reading the Sermon on the Mount, 
or for copying a hymn, or venturing to hold an opinion 
that Luther was not in the wrong in asserting that a monk 
had no power to sell the right to commit murder and 
other grave crimes. 

The New Bishoprics. — ^A further danger lay in a Bull 
now issued by the Pope, to empower the creation of some 
new Bishoprics in the Netherlands, the nomination to 
which important offices were subject to confirmation by 
the king. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHARTERS OR HAND-VEST. 

The tumult in men's minds arising from the publication of 
the Edict, and from the appointment of the new bishops, 
together with the continued presence of the foreign soldiers, 
mainly occupied the years 1560 and 1561. As far as 
Charters could make them safe against oppression the 
Netherlanders were safe, and they appealed to these 
Charters (called " Hand-vest " because the sovereign made 
them fast with his hand), which Philip had made even 
faster than any princes of his house had done. These 
charters provided (amongst other securities) that **the 
prince can prosecute no one of his subjects, nor any foreign 
resident, civilly or criminally, except in the ordinary and 
open courts of justice." And further, " the prince shall 
appoint no foreigners to office in Brabant ; and should the 
prince by force or otherwise, violate any of these privileges, 
the inhabitants of Brabant, after regular protest entered, 
are discharged of their oaths of allegiance, and as free, 
independent, and unbound people, may conduct them- 
selves as seems to them best." 

Nearly all the provinces possessed privileges as ample. 
That of Holland declared : " The ancient laws and customs 
shall remain inviolable ; should the prince infringe any of 
these provisions no one is bound to obey him." 

Resistance to the Bishoprics. — Foremost in resisting 
^he erection of the npw Bishoprics was the Prince of 
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Orange. He omitted no remonstrance to the Duchess 
Regent or to Philip, for he looked on the new Bishoprics 
as part "of one grand sch^e for establishing the cruel 
Inquisition of Spain." 

Anger of the Netherlanders against the Foreign Sol- 
diery : their Withdrawal — Fourteen months after Philip's 
promise to withdraw them, the foreign soldiers were still 
in Holland, and were quartered on Walcheren and Brill 
towards the close of the year 1560, and the Zelanders 
became so exasperated that they refused to repair their 
dykes, and swore to perish by the waves, rather than 
longer endure the presence of the soldiery. The Prince 
of Orange refused to continue the command of the mer- 
cenaries. After urgent entreaties from the Regent, the 
foreign soldiers were then at length withdrawn, but the 
Edicts and the Bishops remained. 

Insolence of Granvelle. — The Bishop of Arras, now 
Cardinal Granvelle, had by this time assumed so much 
power in the State Council, and behaved with such inso- 
lence to the nobility, that Orange and Egmont addressed 
a joint letter to the King, complaining that they were only 
consulted on small matters, that momentous affairs were 
decided in their absence, and yet the Cardinal declared all 
members of the State Council were responsible for its 
decisions whether present or absent They added that it 
was impossible to form an idea of the Cardinal's insolence, 
or of the absolute authority he assumed. Philip, who was 
in close league with the Cardinal, answered this remon- 
strance with his usual shuffling and evasion. 

Second Marriage of Orange. — The marriage of the 
Prince of Orange with the Princess Anna of Saxony must 
here be noted. The Prince was now twenty-eight years old, 
and the Princess was sixteen ; she was far from being 
handsome, and besides was somewhat deformed and 
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limped, but she was the daughter of the celebrated Elector 
Maurice, he who had been killed by a musket shot seven 
years before. The bride was a Lutheran, the Prince a 
Catholic, yet such marriages were of continual occurrence 
between princes. Philip would have married even Eliza- 
beth, the Protestant Queen of England. But the Princess 
Anna was the daughter of a man who had made successful 
war against Charles V., and it was not till after much 
opposition that this mariage de convmance was fixed to take 
place at Leipsic, on the 24th of August, 1561. This was 
so grand a wedding that Orange arrived with 1,000 men 
in his train, and the reigning Elector, with his guests and 
attendants in splendid array, rode to meet him at the head 
of 4,000 attendants. 

The InquiBition. — The Inquisition had not been estab- 
lished in the Netherlands before the reign of Charles V., 
but it had flourished in Spain, where the rack was the Court 
of Justice. And now in the Netherlands such an Inquisi- 
tion was planted as made the inquisitors not subject to 
civil authority, but the civil authority subject to them. 
Amongst the inquisitors Peter Titelmann was pre-eminent 
for his savage cruelty. He burned men " for idle words 
or suspected thoughts, he rarely waited for deeds." The 
secular Sheriff, Red-Rod as he was called, asked him how 
he dare go about with but one or two attendants. " Ah, 
Red-Rod ! " said he jocosely, ^^ you deal with bad people. 
/ have nothing to fear, for I seize only the innocent, who 
make no resistance, and let themselves be taken like 
lambs." 

A tapestry weaver of Toumay, named Thomas Calberg, 
was convicted of having copied 'Some hymns ; Titelmann 
had him burned for this. Another man was hacked to 
death with a rusty sword in presence of his wife, who 
died of horror on the spot We can only quote a few 
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instances out of the many which happened every day. A 
velvet manufacturer, Bertrand le Bias, went on Christmas 
Day to the Cathedral of Toumay, and snatched the wafer 
from the hands of the priest, crying, " Misguided -people, 
do ye take this thing to be Jesus Christ, your Lord and 
Saviour ? " He could have escaped, but did not try to do 
so. He was put three times to the torture, then gagged 
with an iron gag, and dragged on a hurdle to the place of 
execution. Here his right hand and foot were burned and 
twisted off between hot irons, his tongue torn out by the 
roots, his arms and legs fastened together behind his back, 
and he was hung up by an iron chain hooked to the middle 
of his body, and slowly roasted. 

It is impossible to quote at length more cases of torture; 
they would fill pages. But these things are the history of 
the Netherlands, and furnish the causes out of which "a 
great Republic was bom, and an ancient tyranny destroyed.'' 
The Register of Municipal expenses at Toumay contains 
the following entry in an old account book. Was ever any 
bill so horrible ! " To Mr Jacques Barra, executioner, for 
having tortured twice, Jean de Lannoy, ten sous." "To 
the same for having executed by fire said Lannoy, sixty 
sous. For having thrown his cinders into the river, eight 
sous." Thousands were subjected to such treatment ; and 
for what? For not kneeling to a wafer — for praying in 
their own houses. "The Edicts and the Inquisition are 
one and the same thing," said the Prince of Orange. 

The People's Hatred to Granvelle. — All men now hated 
the Cardinal; he was looked on as the impersonation of the 
persecution which was becpihing daily more unbearable; he 
was even believed to have plotted the execution of some of 
the nobles ; all therefore avoided his society and declined 
his invitations. In the Council he turned his back on 
Orange and Egmont, retiring to consult with the Duchess 
apart from them. 
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Discontent at the State of AfliEdrs. — In May, 1562, 
a meeting of the Knights of the Fleece took place at 
Brussels, and afterwards a private and stormy meeting was 
held at the house of Orange to deliberate on the state of 
affairs. Granvelle's friends accused Orange of wishing to 
be appointed Governor of Brabant. 

So great was the discontent that the Duchess resolved to 
send a mission to Spain concerning it. Granvelle, who 
was in daily secret communication with Philip, misrepre- 
sented everything to his master. While he was depriving 
the nation of even its natural rights, he assured the king 
that there was a determination to reduce his authority to a 
cipher. " They wish to reduce your Majesty's authority to 
so low a point that you can do nothing unless they desire 
it." " They wish to make your Majesty odious," wrote he, 
with much more to the same effect. And he would always 
conclude his base letters with some falsity, thus, "Your 
Majesty knows that when they (the nobles) do anything for 
the benefit of your service I am never silent I hope, 
however, that this flurry will blow over, and that when 
Your Majesty comes they will all be found to deserve 
rewards of merit" He also, in conjunction with Philip 
and the Regent, tried to make the nobles jealous of each 
other in order to weaken their influence. Granvelle con- 
tinually told the King how to act and what to write, and 
Philip obeyed him to the letter. 

Philip received with cordiality the legate sent by Mar- 
garet; declared that the Cardinal had never prejudiced 
him ; that it was not the Cardinal who had first thought 
of appointing the new bishops, who had only been ap- 
pointed to lead the people back to the true fold ; that he 
did not wish to introduce the Spanish Inquisition into the 
Netherlands as the one already established worked so well. 
This was all the result of the mission to Spain. Poor 
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comfort indeed ! The Inquisition already established was 
more terrible than that of Spain, and the Bishops, the 
creatures of Philip, remained. 

But it became clear that the government could not be 
carried on on its present footing. Granvelle or. the nobles 
must yield. Orange decided that he would withdraw from 
all share in the government or that the Cardinal should 
fall, and Egmont, Horn, Montigny, and other leading nobles 
were of his way of thinking. Thus, in March, 1563, Orange, 
Horn, and Egmont in a letter to Philip, united in saying 
they could not act with the Cardinal and implored his 
removal. But the Cardinal wrote to the King to tell him 
the letter was coming and to instruct him what answer to 
make. Let us realise the courage it required to put one's 
name to a document which might lead to death ; yet this 
Orange resolutely did, and placed himself in the power of 
a king who never forgave. Philip answered the joint letter 
briefly, sa)dng they gave no particular reason for what they 
urged; would one of them come to Spain and explain 
matters ? They rightly, one and all, refused to go for such 
a purpose, as their letter had been sufficiently explanatory, 
but they addressed instead, a second letter to Philip and to 
the Duchess : They did not wish to be accusers of the 
Cardinal, and feeling that the controversy between him 
and themselves in the State-Council produced no fruit for 
His Majesty's affairs, they preferred to yield to him, and 
prayed to be excused serving in the Council. 

The Regent now sent her private secretary, a low, 
mercenary, deceitful man, to Philip. He was to represent 
that the Duchess had triecf every means to accommodate 
the quarrel between the nplD>les and the Cardinal, and to 
say shat she felt the continued presence of the latter might 
cause a revolt. In this emergency Philip sent the letters 
of Orange, Egmont, and other nobles to the Duke of Alva, 
and asked his advice. 
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Alva's Advice. — The Duke replied savagely; "He 
recommended that their heads should be taken ofif, but 
till this could be done, that the King should dissemble with 
them." As to the Cardinal, the Duke advised decidedly 
that he should not be recalled. 

Graavelle's Hsrpocrisy. — The Cardinal himself main- 
tained the attitude of a forgiving Christian, and spoke of 
the nobles with gentle sorrow. " The king must not be 
angry with them, as for himself he would continue to serve 
them whether they would or no ; he would say nothing to 
prejudice the king's mind," while at the same time he re- 
presented them as spendthrifts, as conspirators, as malcon- 
tents, wishing to ruin Philip's authority. He omitted 
nothing which could injure the character of the leading 
nobles. " But it is better to calm men's minds than to 
excite them," he added deceitfully. And as usual he in- 
structed Philip what answer to give. For the time the 
Cardinal triumphed; Orange, Egmont, and Horn no 
longer attended the Coimcil, but it was plain that a crisis 
was approaching. 

The Poors Cap Livery. — Meantime towards the close 
of the year the King's principal financial agent — Baron 
Grobbendonck — ^gave a banquet to a distinguished party of 
nobles, at which the conversation turned on the Cardinal. 
His pompous display and the gorgeous liveries of his at- 
tendants were mocked at, and it was determined to invent 
a livery as plain as possible, but bearing some symbol to 
express contempt for Granvelle, and that all present should 
adopt it A few days after, Egmont's retainers appeared in 
a coarse gray livery, having an emblem resembling a 
monk's cowl or fool's cap and bells embroidered on each 
sleeve ; the device pointing at the Cardinal. The fool's- 
cap livery became the rage. The Duchess laughed, but 
Granvelle immediately wrote to tell the King. Yet the 
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Regent entreated the nobles not to carry the jest too far, 
but the most she could get was a change in the device, a 
bundle of arrows or a wheat sheaf (whatever these might 
mean) being substituted for the fool's cap, and now the 
nobles themselves adopted the livery and Egmont dined in 
it at the Regent's table. 

Granvelle's Removal and His End. — Even Philip began 
to think it best that the Cardinal should leave the Nether- 
lands, and at length he removed him. " I have thought 
it well for you to leave the country for some days in 
order to visit your mother,'* wrote Philip to Granvelle, 
all the while knowing that he could never return. Finally 
the Cardinal left Brussels, March the 13th, with great 
pomp, and the people were delighted to watch his depar- 
ture. The Duchess, too, was heartily glad to be rid of him. 
More than a year afterwards Baron Berlaymont said that 
the nobles detested the Cardinal more than ever, and 
would eat him alive if they caught him. Weary of his 
retirement, which he pretended to love, Granvelle at 
length went to Rome at the close of 1565, but he continued 
for some years in Philip's employ as Viceroy of Naples, 
and afterwards took part in public affairs at Madrid. He 
died in the latter place in 1586, at the age of seventy, 
nearly twenty-one years after leaving the Netherlands. 
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THE EFFORTS OF ORANGE TO SECURE LIBERTY FOR 

HIS COUNTRY. 

At first thei^ was great joy after the Cardinars departure; 
and Philip wrote friendly letters to Orange, Horn, and 
Egmont, but there was no law in the land, for the highest 
dignitaries received bribes greedily, so that the rich could 
obtain everything, the poor man nothing but stripes and 
imprisonment. Pardons for the blackest crimes were sold 
to the highest bidder. Against all this Orange set his brave 
heart. He wished to gain three things : the abolition of 
the Edicts, liberty to convoke the States-General, and to 
suppress the Council of Finance and the Privy Council. 
He was accused of ambition, and of wishing to reduce 
Philip's power to that of a Venetian Doge. 

The Prince of Orange, now about thirty years old, had 
become greatly changed by the troubles of his countrymen. 
Instead of the brilliant, careless grandee he had been at 
the time of Charles' abdication, he " was becoming care- 
worn in face, thin in figure, sleepless of habit." "They say 
the prince is very sad," wrote Morillon, the French Am- 
bassador, to Granvelle, " and 'tis easy to read as much in 
his face. They say he cannot sleep *^ 

Orange was not a favourite with the Duchess, for he 
could not countenance her secretary, Thomas de Armen- 
teros, who, like the Duchess, was amassing a large private 
fortune out of public money. This man (the same sent as 
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envoy to Philip), a simple clerk, had no right to know im- 
portaiit affairs, yet the Regent would sit apart, giggling and 
disputing with him, while state affairs of consequence, with 
which he ought not to be acquainted, were debated. 
When business led Orange to the palace, he was some- 
times forced to wait an hour whilst the secretary was in 
private consultation with the Duchess. 

The Persecations. — The scenes of bloodshed and the 
persecutions continued, and these persecutions were now 
becoming too horrible even for Romanists. The Burgo- 
masters, Senators, and Council of Bn^es (all ^ the Roman 
faith) represented to the Regent that Titelmann was daily 
dragging people from their homes under pretext of heresy, 
against all law, and often only in revenge for something 
said against himself, and they begged he might be made to 
act according to legal form, since he publicly declared he 
would act only according to his own pleasure. The Four 
Estates of Flanders also; represented these facts in a solemn 
address to Philip. The Duchess herself was in extreme 
dread of Titelmann, and he daily insisted on audiences she 
dared not refuse. But Philip was more than ever deter- 
mined to expel heresy, and had already despatched orders 
that the decrees of the Council of Trent should be pub- 
lished and enforced throughout the Netherlands. 

Decrees of the Ooimcil of Trent. — These decrees related 
chiefly to the doctrines of religion which were to be taught 
the people, and to their education. Heretics were to 
be shut out as far as possible from the pale of humanity, 
and from heaven. No inn was to receive a heretic, no 
school to educate a heretic child, and no heretic was to be 
buried in holy ground. These decrees also contained 
many provisions which went against the privileges of the 
King, as well as against the liberties of the people. Thus 
several of the Lords in Council thought that at least some 
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exceptions to the decrees should be made if they were 
published. The Duchess, in great embarrassment, resolved 
to send Egmont to Spain as Envoy, and he set forth in 
great state early in January, 1565. Before they parted from 
Egmont, many of the nobles drew up a paper (signed 
with their own blood) engaging, on their faith as gentle- 
men, to take vengeance on the Cardinal, should any evil 
befal their friend. 

The Prince of Orange had previously declared in a long 
speech delivered before the Regent in Council, that Egmont 
must now tell the King the whole truth — ^viz. : that the free 
Netherlands were determined to vindicate their ancient 
rights ; that the decrees of Trent and the whole machinery 
of the Inquisition must be abolished; and that His Majesty 
must be plainly informed of the frightful corruption which 
existed everywhere. 

Egmont arrives in Spain. — Egmont's reception at 
Madrid was brilliant. Philip rushed to embrace him, 
made him dine daily at his own table (a rare honour), 
took him to drive frequently in his own coach, besides 
loading him with costly presents. Alas ! this flattery 
weakened Egmont, and he hardly spoke of those weighty 
matters he had been sent to represent. 

On his departure, Egmont received a letter of instruc- 
tions from Philip, telling him what to say to the Duchess. 
He was to picture the King as overcome with grief at 
hearing of the increase of heresy, but to say that he would 
die a thousand deaths rather than permit any change of 
religion. The Duchess was at once to assemble the 
bishops and theological doctors under pretence of dis- 
cussing the Trent affair, but in reality to consider whether 
there could not be some " new way devised for executing 
heretics, not one by which any deduction should be mcuLefrom 
their sufferings'^ but some way by which all self-glory 
^ould be shut out. 
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Egmont reached Brussels in April, having for travelling 
companion the young Prince Alexander of Parma, the 
Duchess' son, of whom more hereafter. Egmonf s report 
to the Council did not inspire much confidence, but no 
immediate explosion occurred. He represented there that 
Philip was "all benignity," having nothing at heart so 
much as the welfare of the Provinces; that he himself 
would visit them later, would also send large remittances, 
and would devise some new scheme by which the objections 
to the present plan of chastising heietics might be over- 
ruled. 

Philip's determination to continue the Persecntions. — 
Fresh letters soon arrived from Spain, showing Philip's 
determination not to relax the persecutions. Orange 
indignantly declared he could no longer trust the royal 
word. There was no mercy in the king. The Duchess 
was unable to pacify the nobles. The Canons of Trent 
were published, but received with such fierce opposition 
that the matter came before the Bishops and Doctors con- 
voked by Philip's orders. After sitting for six days, this 
assembly gave it as their opinion, that no alteration was 
advisable in the Edicts, which had been working so well 
for thirty-five years ! At the same time, " some persons in 
respect of their age and quality, might be punished less 
rigorously than others, some by death, or by galley slavery, 
some by perpetual banishment or entire confiscation of 
property." 

Men began to whisper that it was better to die once than 
to live in perpetual dread of death. The inquisitors com- 
plained that such was the anger against the Edicts that it 
was difficult to get ofiicers to act against heretics. Philip 
gave orders that heretics should therefore be executed at 
midnight, in their dungeons, by binding their heads between 
their knees and suffocating them in tubs of water. During 
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the summer the Duchess wrote to Philip, that all men 
were so indignant, it was imperative that his instruc- 
tions concerning the persecutions should be altered. But 
fresh letters from Philip in November, confirmed all his 
former decrees, and he wrote to Titelmann and the 
Inquisitor-general, praising them greatly; also to the 
Duchess, desiring her to take no account of idle talk ; 
likewise to Egmont, saying that weakness in matters of 
religion was out of place. 

When the contents of these letters became known, great 
was the consternation in the State Council, and the excite- 
ment spread to the people. Placards were posted on the 
doors of Orange and Egmont, calling on them to be the 
champions of Liberty. Meanwhile the Privy Council in- 
sisted that the King's orders must be carried out, and there- 
upon. Orange pronounced there was no longer a middle 
course between obedience and rebellion. The Duchess 
was terrified, but felt it impossible to disobey her brother, 
and a proclamation was issued that the Canons of Trent 
and the Edicts were to be published in every town and 
village immediately, and at the end of every six months. 
The cry of the people went up to heaven. 

Beginning of the Strngs^e. — The impending conflict 
could no longer be mistaken. Ordinary business was 
almost suspended. The Marquis de Berghen, the younger 
Count Mansfeld, and the Baron Montigny boldly refused 
to enforce the Edicts in their governments, whilst other 
men of eminence openly counselled disobedience. 

A Protest made. Brabant declared free of the In- 
Qiiiflition. — The four chief cities of Brabant first came 
forward in formal denunciation of the wrong, and pre- 
sented an elaborate remonstrance to the Regent, who 
referred it to the Council of Brabant. The President of 
that tribunal, though a creature of Spain, was forced to 
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admit that on searching the archives of Brabant for pre- 
cedent, it could not be proved that the Inquisition had 
ever existed there. Thus Brabant was declared free of the 
Inquisition. Every night placards continued to be nailed 
on the doors of great houses, calling on all patriots to 
strike in defence of liberty, while earnest appeals were 
thrust into the Duchess' own hands. 

Mazxiage of Prince Alexander of Parma. — Meanwhile 
a marriage had been arranged between the Duchess* son 
(who it will be remembered, had travelled from Spain 
with Egmont) and the Princess Donna Maria of Portugal. 
We shall hear so much more of the yoimg prince that a 
few words of him here will not be out of place. In 
" manner, costume, and conversation,'' he was thoroughly 
a Spaniard. His manner must have been particularly 
attractive, for we are told that when he did invite any of 
the Netherland nobles to his table, he placed them below 
the salt, on stools without backs, and hardly spoke to 
them. (My younger readers must understand that the 
place of honour was dbove the salt.) With great amiability, 
when his mother was arranging his wedding festivities, he 
expressed a wish that the fleet which was bringing his 
bride might sink with all it contained, to the bottom of the 
sea. However, it arrived in safety, and the marriage took 
place on the nth of November, 1565. The following Sun- 
day, the wedding banquet was given in that very hall where 
ten years before, Charles V. had signified his abdication. 
This marriage and that of the Baron Montigny to the 
daughter of Prince d' Espinoy, at which a splendid tour- 
nament was held, gave rise to many meetings between the 
nobles, and opportunity for much exchangee of opinion, 
and they discovered that they thought aliice on many 
important questions. In the midst of the wedding festivi- 
ties that civil war was kindling of which none foresaw the 
end. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE COMPROMISE. 

The Compromise was the chief thing worthy of note in the 
beginning of the year 1566. This was a document by 
which all who signed it pledged themselves to resist the 
Inquisition, and to defend each other against the conse- 
quences. Romanists and Protestants could both sign for 
the League, or Compromise, as this document set forth 
that the Leaguers had an honest purpose to maintain the 
King in his Estate, and would attempt no diminution of 
his dominions. Sainte Aldegonde, one of the most accom- 
plished men of his age, a man belonging to the ancient 
nobility, a scholar, orator, poet, linguist and soldier, and 
a great foe of the Inquisition, was one of the supporters of 
this League, as was also his friend Louis of Nassau, who 
was of the same age as himself. 

On Parma's wedding day some of the nobles went to 
listen'to a sermon preached in Count Culemberg's house, 
by a young man named Francis Junius, and after the 
sermon the nobles held some grave conversation together. 
It was then resolved that a league should be formed against 
" the barbarous and violent Inquisition." Of the young 
preacher, Junius, a word should be said He was only 
twenty years of age, of a noble family, and of such courage 
that on a previous occasion he had preached a sermon on 
the Reformed Faith at Breda, in a room lighted up by the 
fires which were burning some heretics in the market-place. 
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We are sorry to add that Junius himself was ultimately 
executed. 

The Prince of Orange had not been consulted about the 
League. He had written a forcible letter to the Duchess, 
in answer to her commands about the publication of the 
Edicts, and the Canons of Trent, saying, that the hope the 
people had of freeing themselves from the Inquisition had 
alone prevented the depopulation of the country, and the 
stoppage of trade and industry ; that now a famine was im- 
pending, and there could not be a worse time for the pro- 
mulgation of the Edicts, and that Philip would lose the 
affections of the people. 

State of Affairs. — Orange well understood that Philip 
would soon send an armed force to support his authority, 
and the Prince had already instituted a system of espion- 
age on the actions of the King. The nobles now wrote 
to the Duchess resigning their posts; she ^s in despair 
— and on her part wrote to her brother, saying, that 
nearly all the Governors of the Provinces had told her 
they would not help to bum 50,000 Netherlanders. The 
country was in a frightful state, famkie reigned in the land, 
and so many quitted it that already 30,000 emigrants had 
settled in England. 

The Bequest. — ^A new step was resolved on, in March 
this same year. A Petition, or Request, was drawn up 
and presented to the Duchess by a number of the Leaguers, 
many of whom were rash and so wanting in discretion, 
that Orange was obliged to alter the petition and make it 
of a gender tone. The Duchess was soon after informed 
in Council, that a conspiracy was on foot, and that 35,000 
men would make an invasion and pluni4er the country, 
unless entire liberty of conscience were granted them. An 
agitated debate followed and a meeting of nobles was held 
to consider the matter. Some members of the Council 
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werev for the Duchess refusing to receive the Request 
Yet how could the Regent refuse the right of petition to a 
body of gentlemen, many of whom were related to the 
highest nobles of the land ? She could not assume such 
arbitrary power, and it was resolved therefore to allow 
(hem to deliver their request, unarmed; a noble, Count 
Brederode, being chosen to present the petition at the head 
of three hundred gentlemen. 

Brederode had been one of the first to sign the League, 
and as lineal descendant of the old Sovereign Counts 
of Holland, in unbroken i^ale descent through five 
hundred years, he had a better jlaim by birth to the 
Netherlands than Philip. Unfortunately, though brave 
and generous, he was noisy, headstrong, and given to hard 
drinking. About six o'clock in the evening of the 3rd of 
April, 1566, the cavalcade of nobles entered Brussels, and 
on the 5th tkey assembled in the ducal palace. Brederode 
made a short speech, disclaiming all idea of sedition, and 
then read the petition which was filled with professions of 
loyalty, but declared the danger of a general rebellion, 
unless the Duchess ordered the proceedings of the In- 
quisitors to cease, at least till the King was again com- 
municated with, and new ordinances, made by the advice 
of the States-General, could be drawn up. As the read- 
ing went on, Margaret's agitation increased so much that 
tears rolled down her cheeks. Orange tried to calm her 
agitation, saying the Leaguers were all loyal gentlemen 
influenced by an honest desire to save their country. 

The Beggars. — It was flien that Berlaymont uttered 
the taunt destined to giv^ the Leaguers the name of 
' Beggars.' " Wkat Madam ! " cried he, '' is it possible 
your Highness can entertain fears of these beggars P^ 
(gueulx). 

The answer to the htggars given next day was to 
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this effect. The Ehichess would send an envoy to the 
King to persuade him to grant the Request. She had 
ahready begun a plan for moderating the Edicts, meantime 
she would give orders to all inquisitors to proceed discreetly 
in their office so that none should have cause to complain. 
Two days afterwards tlnree hundred guests dined with 
Count Brederode at a splendid banquet destined to become 
historical The company discussed the name fitted for 
their Confederacy. Should they call themselves 'the 
Society of Concord?' But Brederode got up and told the 
company what Berlaymont had called them the other day 
(Beggars). " They call us beggars I we will accept the 
name ! " cried he, and beckoning to one of his pages to 
bring him a leathern wallet such as was worn by pro- 
fessional beggars, together with a large wooden bowl (also 
used by them), he hung the wallet round his neck, and 
filling the bowl with wine, drank ft, crying : " Long live 
the Beggars ! " Each guest did the same, while shouts 
and roars of laughter shook the walls of the mansion. 
These beggars were hereafter to t^ach Philip a lesson he 
did not yet conceive. 

Whilst the noise was at its height Orange and Egmont 
entered the room, and as soon as they appeared other 
shouts of ' vivent le roi et les gueulx ! ' rang through the 
banquetting rooi^ But they refused to take seats, and 
persuaded the party to break up. Immediately after this, 
doublets and hose of ashen grey were adopted by the 
company, with short cloaks all of the same colour and 
coarsest material, common felt hats,* and beggar's bowl and 
pouch. All this was told PhiHp by some of his spies, and 
also that Brederode had eaten capons and other meat on 
Good Friday. 

Do my readers think this a small accusation ? In that 

B 
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day eating meat on Good Friday led to the rack, the gibbet, 
the fire, and to a war which lasted eighty years. 

Meantime a rumour had gained ground that the 
Duchess had ordered the inquisitors to proceed discreetly. 
The Edicts were to be moderated. But immediately after 
giving these orders she caused a weaver of Toumay to be 
burned to death over a slow fire after cutting off his right 
hand! 

The Moderation. — ^The Moderation (as it was called) 
contained fifty-three Articles, amounting in substance to 
this, that repentant criminals were to be beheaded instead 
of strangled or burned. The result of the Moderation was 
in fact that all persons who discussed religious matters 
were to be put to death. The indignant people called this 
* Moderation ' the * Murderation,^ 

The Miflsion to Spain. — The two nobles chosen as 
envoys to Philip were Baron Montigny and Marquis 
Berghea Both went sorely against their will; neither 
were ever to return. 

The Field Preaching. — Emboldened by late events 
the Reformers began to hold religious meetings in the 
light of day. They had numbers and right to give them 
courage. From one end of the country to the other thou- 
sands met in the open air to hear the new doctrines. In 
June a crowd of nearly eight thousand persons assembled 
near Ghent to hear the preaching ; and as many as six 
thousand near Toumay, while two days afterwards ten 
thousand congregated for the same purpose at the same 
place. In July twenty thousand met for the like teaching 
on the same spot. They were mostly armed, for the 
Governor had thundered forth a proclamation warning all, 
that each man, woman, and child incurred the penalty of 
death by attending the preaching. The Duchess, too, sent 
out hundreds of proclamations and ordered the instant 
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airest of the preachers. But all classes had now caught 
the infection, and the crowds of the Eeformers outnum- 
bered the Romanists by five to one. The preaching 
spread through the Walloon provinces to the northern 
Netherlands. 

The first field preaching which took place in the Province 
of Holland was towards the end of July at a place called 
Overeen near Harlem. Multitudes encamped on the 
ground the night before. People deserted the surrounding 
cities to go to the preaching, and as soon as the gates of 
Overeen were opened the whole population poured out as 
by one impulse. The women, of whom there were many, 
were placed nearest the pulpit, and the services began 
with the singing of a psalm by all that vast congregation. 
The preacher, a small, meagre man, formerly a monk, 
by name Peter Gabriel, kept his hearers entranced by his 
words during four hoiurs on that hot summer day. When 
he had concluded his exhortation he departed at once for 
the place where he was to preach on the morrow, in order 
to reach which he had to travel all night. 

The Duchess ordered the Magistrates of Antwerp to put 
down these meetings ; they replied that it was no longer 
possible. She knew not what to do, for she had no power 
to levy troops and was without money; besides, if she 
could have raised an army, the Reformers now numbered 
ten to one of the inhabitants. 

The Prince of Orange at Antwerp. — ^As the people 
of Antwerp earnestly desired the presence of the Prince of 
Orange, (who was their Governor), and as the Duchess 
begged him to go to keep peace, he went thither. Half 
the population, lining the road for miles, poiu-ed forth to 
meet him. Thirty thousand people escorted him into the 
city. They called him "their father, their only hope." 
He was looked upon by all parties, as the ^only man who 
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could control the rising revolt. Even Philip wrote to him 
with his own hand thanking him earnestly for his exertions ^ 
and refusing to allow him to resign his offices. But Orange 
valued such a letter at what it was worth — ^nothing ! 

The Prince's own governments of Holland and Zeland 
needed his presence, but the Duchess would not allow him 
to leave Antwerp, even for a day. The members of the 
Compromise, or the "Beggars," held a very wild and 
riotous meeting at Duffel, this same month. They debated 
whether, if they gained their petition, they should be con- 
tented with what they obtained or ask more concessions, 
and also if they should not demand some pledge that no 
vengeance on them should be taken. They wished to 
engage 4,000 German soldiers, and 40 companies of infantry 
to defend the Reformers if need arose. 

Orange and Egmont met these Leaguers by the Regent's 
wish, told them that they had made themselves responsible 
for the public safety as long as the Regent kept her promise, 
and since she had sent two Envoys to Spain they must wait 
their return. The nobles replied that the Duchess was 
playing them false, but if they could be assiu-ed there was 
no design to take vengeance for the past, and if she was 
willing to take no important measure without the con- 
cuirence of Orange, Horn and Egmont, above all if she 
would convoke the States-General, they would exert them- 
selves to prevent a revolt. They afterwards told the 
furious Duchess that they could have help both from 
Germany and from the Provinces. 

Destrnction of the Olmrches. — ^There were hundreds 
of very beautiful churches in the Netherlands, that of 
Notre Dame at Antwerp was rich beyond expression in 
costly decoration and architecture. These, as embodying 
the religious thought and feeling of centuries, were worthy 
of most careful preservation. We must now speak of the 
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circumstances which led to their destruction. Just before 
the popular outbreak of which we are about to speak, the 
Duchess had insisted that the Prince of Orange should 
attend a meeting at Brussels, but he warned her that it 
would be imprudent for him to leave Antwerp, and that his 
departure might be the signal for a tumult. "Out of special 
respect for his person," the inhabitants had consented not 
to hold religious meetings within the city; but, Orange had 
told the Duchess, it would be impossible long to maintain 
this concession. In spite of his representations, she de- 
sired him to leave. 

It was during his absence that the ceremony of the 
Ommegang took place. This was a religious festival held 
yearly on the i8th of August, when a colossal image of 
the Virgin, much dressed out, and borne on people's 
shoulders, was carried in procession. On this occasion a 
rabble followed the image, insulting it by mocking words, 
and the ceremony ended hurriedly. Next morning, a 
crowd, still jeering at the image, collected before the 
cathedral Some shouted " Long live the Beggars ! " and 
commanded the image to join their cry. They then 
roamed about the cathedral, sneering at the idols and 
crucifixes. Presently a ragged fellow ascended the pulpit 
and a riot ensued. The day following a furious tumult 
began in earnest The image of the Virgin was dragged 
forth, and the work of demolition commenced, statues, 
pictures, ornaments, were battered to pieces. All night 
long the sack of the churches went on ; thirty were wrecked 
before the morning broke. The contagion of destruction 
spread like the wind, so that in a few days 400 churches 
were sacked in Flanders alone. " It was a mere handful 
of rabble who did the deed," said Orange afterwards. 

But it is worthy of special notice, that amidst all this ex- 
hibition of popular frenzy, not a man or woman was hurt or 
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insulted, nor were any of the valuables appropriated by the 
mob. These rioters, though belonging to the lowest classes 
of society, left heaps of precious things on the ground, 
jewellery and gold, and silver plate — and at Toumay the 
floor of the cathedral was strewn with pearls and precious 
stones. What they did was done to show hatred of the 
s)niibols of that religion from which they had suffered so 
much. 

Alas! the effect of these riots was disastrous to the 
Reformers. Orange, Egmont, the ministers of the Re- 
formed religion, even Brederode, "the Great Beggar," 
deplored the image-breaking. Philip was in a frenzy when 
the news reached him. He tore his beard, crying : " It 
shall cost them dear ! I swear it by the soul of my father !" 
As for the Duchess, she was intensely terrified, and pre- 
pared for flight. 

The Accord. — In this alarming state of affairs, it was 
found necessary to grant* liberty of worship in places where 
it had already been exercised, and articles of agreement 
were drawn up, which were signed by the Duchess as soon 
as Louis of Nassau, and fifteen of the Leaguers had signed 
a pledge to maintain Philip's authority and the public 
peace, so long as the Duchess was true to her engage- 
ment. This important paper was called the Accord, and 
letters proclaiming its articles and ordering that they 
should be observed, were despatched to all the Netherland 
cities. A thrill of joy went through the land; for the 
people believed that the Inquisition was abolished for 
ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Philip's deceitful policy. 



The ill-fated Envoys to Spain, Berghen and Montigny had 
been received with apparent cordiality by Philip, and 
admitted by him to frequent interviews. They told the 
King that the Netherlanders were not to be trodden ^own 
like the abject inhabitants of Milan, Naples and Sicily, 
and such words struck with an unaccustomed sound on 
Philip's ear, and were afterwards made to lead to a charge 
of high treason. 

When the news of the public preaching arrived in 
Spain, it created a great ferment. (The Duke of Alva 
was at the head of Philip's council). The Envoys had 
been instructed specially to obtain three points: the 
abolition of the Inquisition, the moderation of the 
Edicts, and an ample pardon for all that was past. 
There was much debate on all these questions, but Philip 
said little. It was the last day of July before he com- 
municated his decision to his sister, about what she had 
urged so strongly in the beginning of April. He then 
wrote to say that the pardon she asked might be granted 
under certain conditions ; that if the Moderation was still 
desired a new plan of it might be sent to him, and that 
the Papal Inquisition might cease, now that the Episcopal 
Inquisition was securely established. As for the Pardon^ 
he summoned a notary, and declared in his presence, that 
although he had just authorised a pardon, yet, as he had 
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not done so freely of his own will, he reserved his right to 
punish all the guilty, and was not bound by his word. Re- 
garding the Moderation, Philip informed the Pope that he 
had sent orders for a new draft of it to be prepared ; in 
which the words : " severe punishment of heretics," were to 
be retained. But this was all to be kept secret. Philip 
added, that rather than permit the least prejudice to the 
ancient religion, he would lose a hundred lives if he had 
so many. 

If the Netherlanders could have understood Philip's 
tricky policy, the outbreak on their part would have 
happened sooner. The King always pretended (while 
neve^ intending it) that he would shortly go himself to 
the Provinces to heal all disorders, though in what 
manner he meant to effect this was never made clear. He 
wrote to the Duchess, " that a little wholesome deception 
could do no harm." He was determined never to allow 
the States-general to assemble, but this prohibition he like- 
wise kept secret 

In Margaret's letters to her brother, she bewailed the 
necessity which existed for the concessions which she had 
made, entreated the King to come himself to avenge all 
injuries upon the ancient Church, the hope of which 
alone prevented her death. She furnished him also 
with a tissue of extravagant falsehoods against Orange, 
Egmont, Horn and a noble named Hoogstraaten, saying 
that they had declared against God and religion, that 
Egmont, in league with the Beggars, was levying troops in 
Germany ; and that Orange finnly intended to make him- 
self master of the Netherlands ; she wrote all this only on 
hearsay evidence, the evidence of a most untrustworthy 
and truculent person, the Seigneur de Noircarmes. Philip's 
anger was deep when he heard of the Image-breaking, but 
he concealed his real feelings, using words of pretended 
goodwill. 
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The Change in Bgmont.. — It is with sorrow we record 
the change in Egmont's conduct after his return from 
Spain. Though he had felt the gracious influence of 
Orange, yet, being a fervent Romanist, he regarded the 
Image-breaking as an unpardonable crime. ''We must 
take up arms," he said, "or the Reformers will end by 
laying down the law for us." He then departed to his 
government in Flanders, disposed to take summary venge- 
ance on heretics, and he ordered such numerous executions, 
and his severity and that of his secretary were so great, that 
Flanders and Artois became filled with the wives and 
children of suspected thousands, who fled their homes to 
escape Egmont's wrath. 

Attempts to Tranquilize contending Parties. — Orange 
had gone to Antwerp with the honest intention of 
arranging a pacification, only to be gained, as he knew, by 
loyally keeping the Accord. The articles of agreement, 
drawn up and signed between the heads of the Reformed 
religion and the Prince, assigned to the Reformers three 
churches for the exercise of their worship ; and stipulated 
that no disturbances should arise, or taunts be exchanged 
between the opposite sects. The same kind of religious 
peace was concluded by the Prince at Utrecht, Amsterdam, 
and other chief cities within his government. But at the 
same time, he felt sure that Philip would never foigive the 
Image-breaking, nor uphold the Accord. 

Tonmay Subjugated. — In the important city of Toumay, 
Count Horn was also labouring to establish peace and 
toleration. Five-sixths of the inhabitants there were Re- 
formers; he therefore published the Accord, giving per- 
mission (formally granted by the Duchess) to build meet- 
ing-places outside the walls. As the bad weather approached, 
the people clamoured for leave for preaching to take place 
within the city, until the new building should be finished. 
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The Duchess was furious, she had granted the Accord, 
but only with the determination to break it, and Horn, 
though doing his best to serve the government, complained 
bitterly of the position in which he was placed. Indeed, 
as soon as the government was strong enough to violate 
the Accord, there was hardly a pretence used in doing so. 

Count Horn was now recalled by the Regent, but not 
before he had given his assent that the Reformers might 
conduct their religious exercises in the Clothiers* Hall till 
their Meeting House should be ready ; yet, notwithstanding 
all the concessions which the Reformers had wrung from 
their opposers, by the close of the year, Toumay was com- 
pletely subjugated by the Regent's troops under the 
Seigneur de Noircarmes, who appeared before the gates 
with eleven companies of troops, giving the Magistrates 
exactly one hour and a-half to decide whether they would 
submit to him without a murmur, or have the city burnt to 
ashes and every one put to the sword. Noircarmes was 
quite capable of executing this threat to the letter, and 
had intended to do so, had the inhabitants refused sub- 
mission. 

The Duchess continued her usual deceptive course,' 
writing to Philip that Orange, Horn and Egmont, were 
about to head the Confederates ; that the scheme for 
dividing the country between them was already arranged, 
and that a general massacre of Catholics was agreed on. 
All this time, she used most friendly words to these nobles, 
and obtained their services by pretences of every kind. 

The Besolntion taken by Orange. — William the Silent 
had never been deceived by Philip's letters and promises, 
and having no choice, after all his eflforts, between be- 
coming a tool of tyranny, a rebel, or an exile, he began 
to think of arming his country for resistance, and he sent 
an envoy to Egmont representing that Catholics as well as 
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Protestants would be crushed in one universal conquest as 
soon as Philip could invade the Provinces. 

He set forth how the Duchess had wished to deprive 
him of his government of Holland, by sending Duke Eric 
of Saxony to supersede him in it; and he declared he would 
not remain to witness the desolation of the land, or to fall 
a victim to tyranny ; but if he could rely on Egmont's and 
Horn's co-operation, he was willing to risk preparations 
against the armed invasion of the Spaniards. He warned 
them, besides, that it was incumbent on men so placed, 
" not to let the grass grow under their feet.*' Alas ! 
Egmont's course was very different from that of Orange, 
and no result followed from this appeal. 

The Dendermonde Meeting. — An interview took place 
at Dendermonde about this time, between Orange, Horn, 
Egmonty Hoogstraaten and Count Louis of Nassau, in 
which probably some such proposal as the above was dis- 
cussed. A letter from Montigny to his brother Horn was 
ako read, concerning the recent events in the Netherlands, 
and Philip's fury thereat. Another letter produced, was 
probably a forged one, and purported to be from the 
Spanish envoy in Paris to the Duchess. It {alluded to 
Philip's long-settled hostility to Orange, Horn and Egmont, 
and implied that it was the King's intention to use and 
then to destroy them. 

The conference lasted only an hour and a-half, and then 
each of the five nobles rode off in separate directions. 
From this time Orange was left almost alone in his brave 
resistance, as Horn determined to retire altogether to his 
own house in the country, and Egmont resolved that he 
would be staunch to Philip ; finding then no one to under- 
stand or support him, knowing that without Egmont's 
co-operation any effective resistance was impossible, the 
Prince of Orange resolved that the King should accept his 
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resignation of the offices he held. But he detennined to 
preserve a watchful attitude, and to employ a spy on Philip's 
actions. The best informed of the Catholic party believed 
that if Egmont had declared for the Confederacy, he could 
have taken the field with 60,000 men, and might have 
made himself master of the country at a blow. In con- 
junction with Orange such a force would have been irresis- 
tible. 

William the Silent wrote an important pamphlet at the 
close of the year 1566, the last year of peace which any of 
the Netherlanders then living were to know. In his 
pamphlet. Orange, with great moderation, urged on the 
Government the necessity of allowing some degree of 
religious freedom. 

The Confederacy was now scattered, and a reaction had 
set in, following on the excitement caused by the Request, 
the Image-breaking, and the Accord. Toumay had been 
garrisoned, Egmont was obedient, and the Duchess had 
time to reduce the ancient city of Valenciennes. 

Valenciennes. — Pleasantly situated in a valley, strongly 
fortified, and surrounded with deep moats, the town of 
Valenciennes was further defended by the Scheldt, which 
flowed through this city of Hainault, by means of which 
river all the neighbouring meadows could be laid under 
water, making the town, as was supposed, unassailable. 
When therefore summoned to admit a garrison the city 
refused, and on the 17th of December, 1566, Noircarmes 
invested it. At first the inhabitants held out bravely, 
derisively calling Noircarmes and the six officers under 
him the Seven Sleepers, and making frequent sallies against 
them. But alas ! these soon showed themselves to be 
awake. 

Early i^ January, 1567, Noircarmes fiercely attacked an 
undisciplined relieving party of rustics and students, destroy- 
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ing them at the first charge. A thousand fell, others were 
hunted into the river \ two thousand six hundred were exter- 
minated in one hour. Of another like band who came to 
the relief of the city not a man escaped, those not slain in 
the field taking refuge in the church of Watrelot were 
suffocated or roasted by Noircarmes' men. This was the 
first result of arms in the field between the Netherland 
Reformers and the Government, and greatly elated the 
latter. 

Noircarmes now took up a position at a place called 
St Armand, which commanded the neighbouring coimtry, 
cutting off all supplies, and laying waste the villages and 
the land surrounding them. It is impossible to specify all 
the horrors committed by these soldiers, who for their 
amusement roasted sick and wounded people over slow 
fires, and stripped children of their clothes in the midst of 
winter. 

Valenciennes still held out, and to its honour, no 
Catholic within its walls was either hurt or insulted. The 
inhabitants appealed for help to the Knights of the Fleece, 
but in vain. Brederode had attempted a diversion in 
favour of Valenciennes. He had stationed himself at his 
town of Viane, where by virtue of his own seignorial rights 
he quietly removed all emblems of popery, collected many 
men-at-arms, and was supposed to be revolving vast 
schemes. The Duchess, as usual, appealed for help to 
Orange, who was not too much disposed to render it. 
She constantly disavowed his actions, though done with 
her consent, and she vilified his character. By his influ- 
ence and unwearied exertions he had pacified the old 
Batavian provinces, and men of all ranks were grateful for 
his labours. The Estates of Holland voted him 50,000 
florins in token of gratitude, but he refused the present, 
though sorely pressed for money. 
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The New Oath. — ^A new oath was now demanded by 
the Government, equal, as Orange declared, to the require- 
ments of the Inquisition, and he refused to take it, although 
several nobles — viz. : Egmont, Berlaymont, Aerschot and 
others had already done so. By it, every man bearing the 
King^s commission, was ordered solemnly to pledge him- 
self to obey the orders of the Government everywhere, and 
against every person without limitation. Once more 
Orange renounced all his offices, though the Duchess still 
made eflforts to retain his services. In point of fact Philip 
had already drawn up the Prince's death-warrant at the 
very time that he continued to reproach "his cousin of 
Orange " for want of confidence in his friendship. 

The New Bequest. — Brederode now made by letter a 
new Request to the Duchess, in which the exercise of the 
Reformed religion was claimed as a right This was 
haughtily refused, and Brederode remained in Antwerp 
collecting reinforcements and raising others in Holland, 
while boasting of soon being able to take the field with 
6,000 men, with whom he intended to relieve Valenciennes 
and dictate terms of peace. The Duchess, alarmed, al- 
lowed Philip de Lannoy, Seigneur de Beauvoir, Commander 
of her body-guard in Brussels, to attempt the destruction 
of the rebels. Within a league of Antwerp, de Lannoy 
distributed arms and instructions to his band. 

Meanwhile several boat-loads of rebel Reformers, who 
were commanded by Mamix de Tholouse, (a young noble 
still a mere boy, who had left college to fight for 5ie Re- 
formers,) had taken up a position at the little village of 
Ostrawell, a mile from Antwerp, and about 3,000 men had 
gathered round them. 

This force de Beauvoir suddenly attacked, the result 
being that hundreds were killed in fight, hundreds drowned, 
and six or eight hundred more burned in a farm house 
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whither they fled for refuge. No quarter was given, and 
the fight and butchery lasted in full view of Antwerp, from 
daybreak till ten in the morning. 

The Beneficial Inflnence of Orange. — The excitement 
in Antwerp became intense ; vast numbers of Reformers, 
armed with pikes, lances, arquebuses, sledge-hammers, 
swords and battle-axes, were determined to rescue their 
friends in the field. Ten thousand men rose in arms. 
The Prince of Orange no longer felt bound to the King ; 
but the large population of Antwerp, and the city with 
all its riches were in his care j so mounting his horse he 
rode to the Red Gate, and there faced as formidable a 
mob as any man ever fronted. He was alone — ^without 
guards, and was received with howls of fury. His life 
was in imminent danger; one man levelled an arquebus 
at his breast, while a voice cried : " Die traitor !" Some 
hand struck down the weapon, while the undaunted 
Prince continued to address the crowd. With wonderful 
authority he persuaded all, except about five hundred, 
to remain within the gates; ^^raming those who left the 
city that their blood must be on their own heads. (All 
these remaining five hundred eventually sought safety 
within the walls.) 

Meantime the tumult in Antwerp was terrible. Again 
the Prince's courage and wisdom kept pace with the 
emergency. He summoned the Senate, the Guilds, and 
other official bodies to meet him, and arranged with them 
that the keys of the Gates should remain in his own hands 
and in those of Hoogstraaten ; that no foreign garrison 
should be admitted, that the citizens themselves should 
have care of the Charters, and that watch should be kept 
conjointly by them and the troops together. 

But the Calvinists now demanded the keys of the city, 
declaring that they would not be at any man's mercy, and 
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after a terrible night and day of expectation (for the 
Calvinists threatened to plunder and destroy the religious 
houses and those belonging to the wealthy Catholics, and 
to drive every papist from the town), the Lutherans, to the 
number of four thousand, took up arms. Thus, when 
the next morning broke, three distinct armies, Calvinists, 
Lutherans, Roman Catholics, all burning with excitement 
and hatred, were encamped within the city. 

The Prince saw the horrors which would ensue from a 
battle between so many combatants pent up within the 
walls. He alone could save Antwerp. At ten o'clock in 
the morning he rode into the midst of the fierce Calvinists, 
and caused to be read to them an Agreement which he 
himself had drawn up ; he then pointed out that a struggle 
would be hopeless, and most affectionately adjiu-ed them 
to accept his pacification and to join in his cry : '^ God 
save the King ! " (It was the last time that Orange 
himself uttered that cry.) The crowd hesitated — ^and then 
— unable to resist his influence, shouted : "Vive le Roi ! " 
Antwerp was saved from carnage and tumult. The Cal- 
vinists signed the agreement, kind words were exchanged, 
and by three o'clock in the afternoon the city was pro- 
foundly quiet. After three days of dreadful expectancy 
fifty thousand men disarmed without doing injury to a single 
person. 

That bloodshed was thus averted was due to the illus- 
trious Prince. 

Valenciennes SiiTrenders.-~Valencieimes, so long be- 
sieged, now trembled to its fall, and finally surrendered ; 
Egmont, at the hazard of his life, directing the batteries 
in the cannonade against the town. It was on Palm 
Sunday, the 23rd of March, that the place was forced to 
capitulate, Noircarmes allowing his soldiers to rob and 
murder as they would. " For two whole years after there 
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was scarcely a week in which several citizens were not 
executed — often numbers at a time." Such was the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness. 

Much had depended on the fate of this city. No 
opposition to Philip's authority was now offered ; impor- 
tant towns accepted the ganisons imposed on them, even 
Antwerp did likewise as soon as Orange had left it. 

Alva sent to the Netherlands. The Prince resists the 
new Oath. He leaves the Oonntry. — It was now decided 
by Philip that Alva should invade the Netherlands, and 
that the latter should be ruled by the Cabinet of Madrid. 
The Duchess was enraged at being superseded, but only 
gained a rebuke for her complaints. After the Prince 
had appeased the Antwerp tumult he again wrote to the 
Duchess in answer to her repeated entreaties to him to 
take the new oath. The case might happen, he said,4hat 
he should be ordered to do things contrary to his con- 
science, against His Maje.sty's service and the laws of the 
country. He now signified his intention to leave the 
Netherlands. Before he went, however, he tried once 
more to save Egmont In this interview — ^their last — ^tears 
fell from the eyes of both, while William threw his arms 
round his friend, telling him he foresaw too clearly that he 
(Egmont) would be the bridge over which the Spaniards 
would pass to destroy the Netherlands. 

A few days later. Orange addressed a letter to Philip, once 
more resigning all his offices, and adding that he should 
depart to Germany. The Prince left Antwerp, the nth of 
April, and went to his family ancestral seat at Dillenburg. 
Nor did he go thither too soon, since Philip had already 
given orders to arrest the Prince as soon as possible, and 
not to let his trial last more than twenty-four hours. 
Indeed the death of Egmont, Horn, and Orange had been 
^me time since resolved on, Philip having nevertheless 
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with his accustomed treachery writlon a friendly letter to 
Egmont. 

The Oonfederacy broken. Brederode submits. — ^We 
must here briefly mention that Brederode, after remaining 
some time al Viane, and afterwards at Amsterdam, (where 
he was constantly surrounded by brawlers and gave much 
annoyance to the Amsterdam Magistrates), finally made 
submissions to Margaret, who allowed him to keep his 
revenues subject to Philip's pleasure. He died of dis- 
appointment and hard drinking a year later, and his 
disorderly band of followers dispersed in every direction. 
The Confederacy was thus broken to pieces. 

With the departure of Orange darkness seemed to settle 
over the land. Suspected people fled. The most industri- 
ous and valuable portion of the population departed in 
sudh numbers that the Netherlands seemed in danger of 
becoming the desolate waste they had been before the 
Christian Era. The new churches were levelled to the 
pround, and gallows constructed from their timbers. The 
Regent issued a fresh edict in May, by which, among other 
provisions, all who sang hymns at the burial of their rela- 
tions were sentenced to death, as were also those parents 
who allowed their children to be baptised by any other 
than the priest. Yet Philip was angry at the clemency of 
this Edict 

Alva and the Invasion of the Netherlands. Fate of 
Egmont and Horn. Philip's Baseness. — It had been 
determined by Philip and his two chief counsellors (the 
Prince of Eboli Ruy Gomez, and the Duke of Alva) that 
the Netherland heresy must be conquered by force of arms. 
Great wealth was expected from this crusade against the 
rich Netherland cities, and an army of about ten thousand 
men was easily collected by ^taking four legions from 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Lombardy, their places being 
filled by fresh levies. 
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Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, was now 
in his sixtieth year, and the most experienced and suc- 
cessful general of Spain. No man had so deeply studied 
military science, or practised it so continually. From 
tenderest infancy he had been trained to arms, whilst 
hatred to the infidel was one of his earliest instincts. At 
sixteen he had fought his first battle with constancy and 
brilliant coiu-age in Fontarabia, and from that time had 
continually combated for Charles V. and for Philip. He 
had done battle for the Emperor against the Turk, had 
accompanied Charles V. to Tunis, had been generalissimo 
in the war against the Smalcaldian league,* had made the 
passage of the Elbe, been present also at a &mous battle 
(that of Miihlberg) and the disastrous siege of Metz. So 
much he had done during the Emperor's lifetime, and he 
had lately fought for Philip, as we have seen, in Italy, 
reducing town after town, only to be forced to restore them 
to the Pope, through Philip's bigotry. 

As to his character it is told in few and forcible words 
by the great historian from whose pages this record 
is composed. "He did not combine a great variety of 
vices but those which he had were colossal ; and he pos- 
sessed no virtues. . . . His professed eulogists admitted 
his enormous avarice, while the world has agreed that such 
an amount of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness 
and universal blood-thirstiness were never found in a 

* The Treaty of Smalcald or Schmalkand, in Hesse Cassel, was a 
treaty formed by several Protestant Princes (A.D. 1 531) to resist the 
absolute tjrranny of Charles V. in political and religious matters. The 
chief of these princes were : the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony 
(who afterwards deserted this League) ; the Dukes of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke of Pomerania, the 
Prince of Anhalt, the Count of Mansfelt 

Charles V. set up a League (a.d. 1536) to oppose them, a League 
which Alva supported at the head of his troops. 
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savage beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human 
breast." 

He was besides stem and repellant, while he habitually 
addressed people in the most contemptuous fashion. In 
appearance he was " tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a 
long face, a lean yellow cheek, dark, twinkling eyes, a dust- 
coloured complexion, black, bristling hair, and long sable- 
silvered beard, descending in two wavy streams upon his 
breast." Such was the man about to supersede the Duchess, 
and to lead the invading forces into the Netherlands. These 
forces were transported to Genoa, thence to the foot of the 
Alps, from which point they were directed to make their 
way over Mont Cenis and through Savoy, Burgundy, and 
Lorraine. Twelve days march carried them through 
Burgundy, twelve more through Lorraine, and before the 
middle of August they had reached Thionville on the Lux- 
embourg frontier, and encamped at length on Netherland 
ground, having performed the difficult journey without 
opposition. 

The Duchess had written other secret letters to her 
brother begging him, now that she had pacified the 
country, not to send Alva, whose name was detested 
everywhere, and she even wrote to Alva himself threaten- 
ing him, of course without effect, for he knew that Philip, 
not Margaret, was master of the Netherlands. 

" I have tamed people of iron in my day," said he con- 
temptuously, "shall I not easily crush these men of butter?" 
He received deputations at Thionville from various cities, 
offering him an unwilling and trembling welcome, and 
Count Egmont had ridden out to meet him taking him a 
present of several beautiful horses. But Alva received the 
Count coldly, remarking to his attendants (as Egmont was 
announced), " Behold the greatest of all the heretics !" 
Nevertheless he immediately afterwards dissembled ; placed 
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his arm lovingly round Egmonf s neck^ and the two rode 
together into Brussels. 

The Duchess, justly angry at being thrust aside after her 
eight years labours, had at first thought she would not re- 
ceive Alva, but afterwards consented, on his saying with 
empty courtesy, " that he placed himself, his guards, his 
army at her feet." She received him in her bed-chamber, 
according to her custom, at three in the afternoon, Egmont 
and other nobles being with her, but she remained standing 
the whole time of the half hour* s visit, which was very stiff 
and formal, everyone remaining erect. 

Alva had brought with him letters from Philip, in 
which the cities were commanded to receive the soldiers 
led into the Provinces and enjoining the most implicit 
obedience to Alva until the king's own arrival. The 
Duchess wrote other and more indignant letters to Philip, 
making no secret of her anger, she being almost beside 
herself with rage, and the inhabitants s)rmpathised with her,- 
for they dreaded the Spanish soldiers and detested Alva. 
All the foreign merchants deserted the great marts of 
commerce, and the cities became silent as if the plague had 
attacked them. Meantime Alva distributed his troops in 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities j and 
required the municipal authorities to deliver up the keys of 
the cities to him. The magistrates humbly remonstrated 
against this indignity ; of course unsuccessfully. 

It was the deliberate intention of Philip when he sent 
the Duke to the Netherlands that all who had at any time 
opposed his Government in any way or the Inquisition, 
should be put to death, and also that the Inquisition should 
be re-established on its first basis, and the Edicts rigorously 
enforced. This was the scheme to be executed by Alva. 
It had also been determined at secret meetings, held before 
the Duke's departure, that all the nobles against whom the 
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Duchess Margaret had made complaints, especially Orange, 
Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten should be immediately 
arrested and brought to chastisement. Also those gentle- 
men implicated in the Compromise were at once to be pro- 
ceeded against for high treason, regardless of any pardon 
promised by the Duchess. 

This plan having been mapped out; (in order that 
Egmont and other distinguished persons might not take 
^ alarm and escape) Philip wrote with his own hand an 
affectionate letter full of confidence to Egmont. Warn- 
ings came to the latter from every quarter, and though 
not without uneasiness, he determined to believe the royal 
word. But though only forty-six, he had grown prema- 
turely old with anxiety. His hair was white; and he 
never slept without pistols under his pillow. Still Alva 
showed him much cordiality, and daily sent him presents 
of Spanish and Italian fruits. In the same treacherous 
manner pains were taken to lull the Admiral, Count Horn, 
into security. 

Arrest of Horn and Egmont.. — On September the 8th, 
Egmont received another most significant warning to make 
good his escape, from a mysterious visitor, but he still re- 
mained as confident as before. 

The following day one of Alva's sons, Don Ferdinando 
de Toledo, Grand Prior of the Knights of St John, and 
a distinguished soldier, gave a magnificent dinner, to 
which with other guests, Egmont and Horn were invited. 
The Duke sent his own band to enliven the banquet, 
and a message to Horn and Egmont begging that they 
would favour him with their company after dinner, as he 
wished to consult them about the plan of the citadel which 
he proposed to erect at Antwerp. During dinner Alva's 
son, the Grand Prior, who was Egmont's friend and 
who risked his life to save him, whispered to him; 
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"Leave instantly! take your fleetest horse and escape 
without a moment's delay!" Egmont, much troubled, 
rose and went into the next room, followed by Noircarmes 
and two other gentlemen, who had observed his agitation. 
Egmont, in order to account for his perturbation, told 
them of the mysterious visitor's warning, when Noircarmes 
exclaimed : " Ah ! Count ! do not place implicit confidence 
in a stranger. What will the Duke of Alva and all the 
Spaniards say of your flight? Will not they say your 
Excellency has fled from a consciousness of guilt?" 

This advice fixed his fate j he retmned to table, and at 
four o'clock when dinner was finished, he, together with 
Horn and other gentlemen, proceeded to Alva's house. 
The latter received them with great courtesy, and one of 
the Duke's engineers, Pietro Urbino, then laid a plan of 
the proposed citadel of Antwerp on the table, when a warm 
debate ensued, in which Egmont and all took part. 

In a short time Alva left the room on the plea of 
sudden indisposition. The council lasted till nearly seven 
o'clock in the evening, and as it broke up Don Sancho 
d'Avila, Captain of the Duke's guard, requested Egmont 
to remain behind as he had something to commimicate 
to him. After an insignificant remark or two the Spanish 
officer told him to surrender his sword. Egmont, taken 
by surprise, hardly knew what to answer. At this moment 
the doors of the next apartment were thrown open and 
Egmont saw himself siurounded by a company of Spanish 
musqueteers. Then, finding himself entrapped, he gave 
'up his sword, saying bitterly, that it had rendered some 
service to the King in times past. He was then im- 
prisoned in an upper room, the windows of which were 
barricaded and the whole place hung with black and lighted 
with candles. Here he remained a fortnight, attended in 
strict silence by Spanish soldiers, and not allowed to com- 
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municate wilb any of his friends. Count Horn was arrested 
at the same time and treated in precisely the same manner. 
On the 23rd of September, both were removed to the Castle 
of Ghent 

On the day of their imprisonment, two other treacherous 
arrests were made, viz., that of Egmont's confidential 
secretary, Bakkerzeel, and that of the rich and influential 
burgomaster of Antwerp, Antony von Straalen. All 
Egmont's papers were immediately seized, and Alva wrote 
a triumphant letter to Philip. 

When these arrests were known, the consternation 
throughout the Netherlands was great. Egmont's dis- 
tinguished services and his attachment to the Catholic 
religion had placed him so high that no one could now feel 
safe. Hatred to the Spaniards increased every hour. When 
Cardinal Granvelle heard of the arrests he eagerly asked if 
"/^ TcLcitum^^ as he called Orange, had been taken, 
adding that if he had escaped they had taken nobody, for 
that his capture would be more valuable than that of every 
man in the Netherlands. Peter Titelmann, the inquisitor, 
expressed the same opinion. He, too, eagerly asked if 
" wise William " had been taken. " Then will our joy be 
brief," said he. "Woe unto us, for the wrath to come 
from Germany." 

Egmont was to be tried for high-treason \ but on what 
grounds do my readers think? Because Granvelle had 
told Philip that on the occasion of Count Hoogstraaten's 
child's baptism, Egmont had written a letter to Orange, in 
which he said " that their plots were discovered, and that 
they must dissemble while waiting for other circumstances 
under which to accomplish their designs." He added that 
the Duchess' Confessor had shewn this letter to the person 
who told him (Granvelle). Egmont's Secretary was now 
put to the torture, and all his master's papers thoroughly 
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investigated, yet the existence of such a letter remained 
more than doubtfiiL But on these slight grounds was 
Egmont accused ! 

The imfortunate envoys to Spain, Marquis Berghen and 
Baron Montigny were doomed likewise ; and the Marquis, 
whether from despair or poison, sickened and died. Feel- 
ing his end approach, he sent for the Prince of Eboli, whom 
he supposed to be his friend, and charged him to tell the 
man whom he could no longer call his king, that he had 
been constantly true to him, and that the bitterness of 
being constantly suspected was a deeper sorrow than could 
be easily believed ; adding that when he was in his grave 
his character, too late, would be cleared from the accusa- 
tions against it. 

The wretched hypocrisy of Philip surpasses behef, and 
also the perfidy of the Prince of Eboli, whom Berghen 
called his friend. The latter had agreed to hold out false 
hopes to Berghen of his return to the Netherlands, in case 
of his recovery, but, if his recovery seemed possible, to 
prevent his escape ; and if death ensued he undertook to 
despatch a special messenger to the Netherlands to instruct 
the Duchess to take possession of the city of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and all other property belonging to the Marquis till 
it was determined whether, even after death, it would be 
possible to convict him of treason and confiscate his estates. 
All this was carried out to the letter by Eboli. The Mar- 
quis expired three days after he had sent his dying message 
to Philip ; and before his limbs were cold a messenger was 
on the way to Brussels to sequestrate his property, and to 
arrest (on suspicion of heresy) his young niece and kins- 
man who were to have been married, and to have inherited 
Berghen's estates. 

The Blood CouncU. — ^When Alva wrote to Philip to 
announce the capture of Counts Horn and Egmont, he 
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likewise aimoimced his determination to establish a new 
court for the trial of crimes committed recently during the 
late troubles and disturbances. This court was first called 
the Council of Troubles, but it soon acquired its terrible 
historical name of the Blood Council. It superseded all 
other coiuts, and usurped the powers of all others. Before 
this new and extraordinary tribunal, citizens of every pro- 
vince, municipal bodies, even the Sovereign Estates them- 
selves were compelled to plead, although it violated all 
laws, charters and privileges, and its very creation was a 
bold proclamation that those laws were abrogated. 

This Blood Council (entirely unsupported as it was by 
any letters patent from the King), declared its own idea of 
what constituted treason, and pimished with instant death 
any breach of its eighteen articles. To have delivered or 
signed any petition against the Inquisition, the new Bishops^ 
or the Edicts, constituted treason j to have tolerated public 
preaching ; not to have resisted the image-breaking, or the 
Request, or to have said that the King did not possess the 
right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or that 
the Blood Council was bound in any way to respect any laws 
or charters, was likewise held to be treason. In three months 
eighteen hundred human beings, some of the most virtuous 
and of the highest rank in the land, suffered death from its 
decrees. It was in fact the Duke of Alva's object to com- 
pose a body of men who would aid him in condemning 
people to death for crimes which could not be proved, and 
in setting aside laws which were not to be obeyed, and 
in this work Viglius aided him well 

It will be remembered that Viglius was a member of the 
State Council ; he was also President of the Privy Council, 
and a member of the Secret Committee of the Privy 
Council called the " Consulta." A man loaded with just 
contempt, bent only on saving himself, his property and 
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reputation, and who, while declining the dangerous task of 
dipping his own fingers into innocent blood, named a list 
of persons from whom Alva could choose his Blood 
Council These Councillors eagerly accepted their dread- 
ful office; amongst them were Noircarmes and Baron 
Berlaymont, also two Spaniards, of whom we may mention 
Juan de Vargas, since his name deserves the execration of 
the civilised world. He executed Alva's work with horrible 
industry and merriment: to shed blood was to him a 
pastime. 

We will cite one instance of the way in which the men 
composing the Blood Coimcil carried on their worL One 
of them, a Fleming, Councillor Hessels, was accustomed 
to doze away his afternoons at the Council table, and when 
awakened in order that he might express his opinion of 
the case on trial, he used to rub his eyes and call out with 
great energy, though entirely ignorant of the culprit's name 
or crime, "Ad patibulum, ad patibulum" ("To the gallows 
with him, to the gallows with him ! " ) His wife, troubled 
at her husband's absorption in his cruel work of murder, 
more than once told him she hoped that he who was 
always thinking of the gibbet would not hang on it him- 
self Her forebodings were one day realised. 

It^was on the 20th of September that the Blood Council 
held its first sitting, after which Alva worked seven hours 
daily at its deadly board. Commissioners were instructed 
particularly to collect information as to the treason of the 
following nobles. Orange, Louis Nassau, Brederode, £g- 
mont, Horn, Culemberg, Van den Berg, Berghen, Mon 
tigny. Alva sent the cart-loads of information brought 
him every day against all classes of individuals (which no 
one had time to read) to the board of Councillors, and they 
reported to Vargas. If their report had any conclusion 
except a recommendation to death, Vargas immediately 
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sent it back for revision, and overwhelmed the reporters 
with reproaches. 

Such being the manner of conducting the so-called trials, 
we shall not be surprised to find that in every city, village 
and hamlet in the Netherlands, men, women and children, 
were murdered daily by the Council. It was found the 
quickest way to send batches together to bum. Thus, 
January the 4th, the following year, 84 inhabitants of 
Valenciennes, on another day 95 persons from different 
places in Flanders, on another 46 at Malines, and 35 in 
other localities, were condemned to death. And these 
doings went on all over the land. On the evening of 
Shrovetide (a favourite Netherland holiday), numbers of 
individuals (500) were carried off at one swoop, and imme- 
diately executed. Alva had hoped to secure a much 
larger number, but some escaped. 

On one occasion, a man's case was called for trial, and 
it was found that he had already been executed, also on 
examination of the papers concerning him it appeared that 
he had committed no crime. " No matter for that," said 
Vargas, jocosely, "if he has died innocent it will be all 
the better for him when he takes his trial in the other 
world." 

" The whole country became a chamel house, the death 
bell tolled every hour in every village;" there was not a 
family out of mourning, the spirit of the nation seemed 
broken. Submission was of no avail, flight had been made 
impossible (for it had been forbidden) : posts in the streets, 
columns, even the fences in fields and the door posts of 
private houses were laden with the strangled, burned, or 
beheaded human bodies. So also were the fruit orchards. 
Grass began to grow in the streets of cities lately flourish- 
ing. Margaret of Parma did not cease to importune her 
brother to release her from her painful position now that 
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Alva had superseded her in power, and Philip at last sent 
her release in the shape of his acceptance of her resigna- 
tion of the Regency, and bestowed on her a life income of 
14,000 ducats. She took her departure into Germany from 
the Netherlands, the 9th of December, 1567. By the side 
of the horrors of Alva's rule, Margaret's was looked on with 
commendation, but it was only the darkness of his cruelty 
that by contrast made hers seem light 
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granted freedom of rei|;ion to the Reformed. The Prince 
replied briefly that as a Knight of the Fleeoe, a member 
of the Germanic Empire, a sovereign Prince of France, a 
citizen of the Netherlands, he rejected Alva's self-consti- 
tuted court, but he would establish his innocence before 
competent and righteous judges. 

The whole of the Netherlanders. condemned to Death. — 
Events now marched rapidly. Early in the year (the i6th of 
February, 1568), a sentence of the Inquisition condemned 
cUl the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death as heretics, 
excepting only a few named, and a proclamation of Philip's 
ordered this warrant to be carried into instant execution, 
without regard to age, sex, or condition. This is probably 
the shortest and most comprehensive death warrant ever 
issued. In three lines it condemned 3,000,000 of people 
to death. Men in the humblest and highest positions 
were dragged hourly to the stake, and a new gag was in- 
vented to prevent the victim haranguing the people as he 
went to execution. The tongue was screwed into an iron 
ring and seared with a hot iron. In the bewilderment and 
misery of the people, a gang of marauders rose up, called 
"the Wild Beggars," who robbed many religious houses 
and maltreated priests. 

Mock Trial of Horn and Egmont. — Meantime Horn 
and Egmont were in close confinement, and after two 
months, Alva began a mock process against them. The 
accused were required to render replies in person to a long 
and confused list of questions, cunningly drawn up to 
entrap them into self-contradiction, all their papers being 
taken from them. Then for another two months they 
were left in solitude, when they were required, without an 
advocate, within five days, to deliver an answer the one to 
sixty-three, the other to ninety different articles. The rest 
pf the proceedings were managed by the Blood Council, 
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which 2ts we have seen, was a Council based only on Alva's 
will, and Egmont and Horn as Knights of the Fleece, both 
claimed the privilege to be tried by their own order. The 
Countess Egmont with her eleven children had taken refuge 
in a convent, and, frantic with despair, had left nothing 
undone to save her husband. 

The Countess Dowager of Horn had made similar 
efforts. It was all in vain. Philip, writing to Alva, said : 
"the Emperor, the Dukes of Bavaria and Lorraine, the 
Duchess and the Duchess Dowager, have written to me 
many times in the most pressing manner in favour of 
Counts Horn and Egmont." He added "that he had 
made no reply to them," and begged Alva " to hasten the 
trial as fast as possible." To an earnest letter written by the 
Emperor of Germany himself, the 2nd of March, 1568, in 
which the Emperor made a last effort to save the illustrious 
prisoners, Philip replied, that "he would not act differently 
. . . even if the sky should fall on his head 1" One 
wonders alike at Philip's science and his humanity ! 

The difficulty of judging and condemning Knights of 
the Fleece, was soon set aside by a bold declaration that 
the statutes of the Fleece did not extend to crimes such 
as those with which the prisoners were charged, and Alva 
received a special patent from Philip, ante-dated seven or 
eight months, by which the King empowered him to pro- 
ceed against all persons implicated in the late troubles, 
particularly against Knights of the Fleece. All law, all 
privilege, was set aside. It is needless to specify the 
absurd charges of treason against Horn and Egmont. 
Nothing was forgotten, not even the fool's cap and the 
livery. 

When, in a few very simple words, he had refuted the 
charges against him, Count Horn begged the judges to 
have regard to his deeds and his life of loyal service. 

G 
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Egmont replied in similar terms. As for trial there was 
none. The tribunal was illegal, the prisoners without 
advocates, the government did not prove its evidence, and 
testimony for the defence was shut out, while sentence was 
passed before the mass of evidence had time to be so much 
as read. Both prisoners were so plainly innocent that one 
Member of the Blood Council, the President of Artois, 
even addressed an elaborate Memoir to Alva, maintaining 
that Egmont was entitled to signal reward instead of 
punishment. 

NoUe Efforts of the Prince of Orange and the Nassau 
Family. — ^Philip, when giving open orders for the arrest 
of Orange, had kidnapped the Prince's eldest child, 
a boy studying at the Louvain University, and then 
thirteen years of age. And now, when all the chances 
seemed with the Spaniards, when the leading men in the 
Netherlands were captive or in exile, when the country 
was terror-stricken, when the Huguenots had made a fatal 
peace with France — at such a time William the Silent 
stepped forward to do what he could for his country. He 
declared it would be d&th and degradation on his part, to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the infamous Council of 
Blood. He scorned, he said, to plead his cause before he 
knew not what base knaves, aQd appealed to the judgment 
of the world. The Edicts, the Inquisition, the new Bishops, 
the persecutions had been the cause of the tumults ; and 
he concluded with a burst of indignation against Philip's 
conduct to himself, since he had forgotten his services and 
those of his ancestors. He had robbed him of his son, 
dearer to him than life, and thus had degraded himself 
even more than he had injured hiniy for he had broken all 
royal oaths and obligations. 

This declaration the Prince published early in the summer 
of 1568 ; and he now made the greatest exertions to raise 
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troops and funds. He was secretly or openly in league 
with half the sovereigns in Germany, and recruits were 
daily enlisted without sound of drum. The Prince thought 
200,000 crowns necessary for organising an army, and half 
this sum had been raised by Antwerp and other towns, the 
other half by individuals. The Prince himself gave 50,000 
florins, his brother Louis 10,000, Hoogstraaten 30,000. 
The Prince now sold all his jewels, plate, and furniture of 
r^al magnificence. He had made a bold but fruitless 
attempt to take Alva prisoner and secure Brussels, and he 
now had to concentrate all his energies on the open war- 
fere which commenced. 

The Prince's plan was for his army to attack the enemy 
at three different points, whilst he himself should make 
a fourth assault The two first attempts were signally 
unsuccessfiil, the third was directed by Louis of Nassau, 
who entered the west of Frisia with a small body of troops, 
surprised the castle of Wedde, belonging to Count Arem- 
berg, and advanced to Dam on the Dollart Gulf, where he 
was joined by his young brother Adolphus, who brought 
him a small troop of horse. 

At Wedde, Dam, and Slochteren, adventurers gathered 
round his Standard, and on May the 4th Louis issued a 
summons to the Magistrates of Groningen to send a de- 
putation to confer with him at Dam. By the help of God, 
he said, he was resolved to extirpate the detestable tyranny 
of those savage persecutors, who had shed so much Chris- 
tian blood. He was resolved to lift; up the down-trodden 
privileges, and to protect the fugitive, terror-stricken 
Christians. If the Magistrates would receive him with 
fiiendliness it was well, otherwise, with regret, he must 
proceed against them as enemies of the common weal. 

First Fic^t between the Patriots and Al¥a'8 troops. — 
The Magistrates, in answer to his appeal, gave Count 
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Louis a moderate sum of money, and with this small 
supply he provided for the many adventurers daily flocking . 
round him. But Alva was not idle, and it seemed impos- 
sible that Coimt Louis' rabble army could stand before the 
Duke's five thousand disciplined men, under Aremberg. 
Yet Alva warned these not to imder-rate their enemy. A 
sharp skirmish which night-fall ended, terminated the first 
rencontre between the patriots and Alva's troops, in which 
twenty or thirty of Louis' men were killed. 

Meghem, who had been instructed to join Aremberg 
with some troops, assured Alva that the war would be over 
in six days. Knowing that Meghem had not yet joined 
Aremberg, Count Louis resolved to strike a telling blow 
for freedom and the Fatherland. At midnight he broke 
up his camp at Dam, and chose a position three leagues 
south, on a wooded eminence of commanding strength, 
the only rising ground in that extent of watery pastures. 
The country was divided by impassable ditches ; and the 
entrenchments against the ocean proved formidable de- 
fences. 

Aremberg led his forces along the narrow causeway or 
forest road, through the swamps, which Count Louis' men 
had already traversed. Louis and Adolphe, while sitting 
at dinner in the convent of the " Holy Lion," (a monastery 
near which they were encamped), were told by a peasant of 
the enemy's approach. 

Behind Count Louis' position was a wood, on the left 
a hill, before him an extensive swamp, and in front a 
causeway (which Aremberg must traverse) leading to the 
Abbey. Count Louis had only three hundred cavalry, 
and he placed them facing this causeway. The Nether- 
landers pretended to give way at the first fire; the 
Spaniards rushed hotly forward, and in a moment the 
whole vanguard plunged into the morass and were help- 
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lessly struggling in the pools, while the enemy fired on 
them without even wetting their feet, and the pikemen 
charged all who were freeing themselves from the morass. 
At the same time a part of Count Louis' men, under cover 
of the hill, got round to the rear of Aremberg's army ; rear 
and front were thus attacked at once. The day was 
gained by the Netherlanders, but Count Adolphus was 
shot on the field. Aremberg also fell, covered with 
wounds; and Meghem, learning his fete, retreated to 
Groningen. 

But though the moral effect of this victory was good. 
Count Louis* badly paid troops could hardly be kept 
together, nor had he any sufficient artillery, and he there- 
fore entrenched himself near Groningen. 

Alva's wrath was even greater than his surprise. He 
determined to take the field himself; but before leaving 
Brussels he destroyed the Culemberg Palace, executed 
eighteen prisoners of distinction, and had Counts Egmont 
and Horn moved from Ghent to Brussels and lodged in 
the " Broodhuis " opposite the town hall ; where Alva con- 
denmed both to be executed next day by the sword, their 
heads to be placed on high, in some public place. 

Execntion of the Oounts Egmont and Horn. — ^The 
Bishop of Ypres was summoned to conununicate to the 
nobles their doom. With tears and kneeling, the Bishop 
entreated Alva for delay, and the Countess Egmont, 
aghast at the rumour, flew to the Duke and fell at his feet, 
imploring her husband's release. Will it be believed that 
he re-assiu:ed her, telling her her husband would certainly 
be released on the morrow! 

Egmont was roused from sleep to hear his doom, and 
expressed astonishment rather than dismay. With great 
composure he wrote both to Philip and Alva, asking the 
King to have compassion on his poor wife and children, 
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whom he tenderly loved, and on his servants for the sake 
of his past services, and he signed himself, " ready to di^ 
this sth of June 1568." Coimt Horn likewise received 
the news of his own approaching death with absolute 
composure. During the night preparations for the tragedy 
were made in the great square of Brussels, where Egmont 
in other days had borne away the prizes of skill and valour. 
Upon a scaffold covered with black cloth were placed two 
velvet cushions, two iron spikes, a small table and a 
silver crucifix ; the executioner being concealed under the 
scaffold. 

Egmont wore a robe of red damask, and a black hat 
with black and white plumes. Kneeling on one of the 
cushions he repeated the Lord's Prayer, and kissed the 
crucifix; the bishop of Ypres pronounced the blessing, and 
Egmont having said, "Lord into thy hands I commend my 
spirit," the executioner suddenly appeared and severed his 
head at one blow. 

A great shudder went through the crowd, and tears fell 
even from the Spanish soldiery. The French ambassador, 
peeping from a window, whispered that he had seen that 
head fall which had twice made France tremble. Tears 
even appeared on Alva's face ! A dark cloth was quickly 
thrown over the body as Horn was seen advancing to his 
doom. He did not kiss the crucifix, but uttering the same 
words as Egmont submitted his head to the stroke. 

The crowd could not be restrained from uttering execra- 
tions. The remains of the unfortunate nobles were finally 
given to their fiiends for interment, but their heads, it was 
supposed, were sent to Madrid, that Philip might look on 
the faces of his dead enemies. No one believed that 
either of these nobles had committed any crime, and all 
ascribed their execution to Alva's jealousy. 

The Countess Egmont, with her children, remained at 
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the convent of Cambre, plunged in poverty and the most 
extreme misery. 

Al^a takes the Field against Lonis of Kassan. — 
Massacre of the Latter's Troops. — Louis of Nassau 
had accomplished nothing since his victory for want of 
fiinds, and after Egmonfs and Horn's execution, Alva 
himself arrived before Groningen, the 14th of July, to 
place himself at the head of about 15,000 choice troops. 
The miserable inhabitants found themselves between two 
fires, each party demanding contributions from them. 

Count Louis' ill-paid, undisciplined army, amounted to 
from 10,000 to 12,000 men, and unfortunately, after some 
skirmishing, a large body of them, tempted from their en- 
trenchments, engaged the Spaniards towards evening. A 
panic suddenly spread among Coimt Louis' troops; the 
whole army was soon in retreat, and was routed so com- 
pletely that Alva believed it to be destroyed. Pursuing their 
defeated enemies next day, the Spaniards butchered them 
in droves, notwithstanding Count Louis' distinguished 
bravery, and his attempt to turn the ocean against the 
Duke by cutting the dykes. So terrible was the loss on 
the side of the Netherlanders on this occasion, that 7,000 
of their men were slain, whilst only seven of the Spanish 
troops were destroyed. It was not a battle but a massacre. 
Count Louis' forces being pent up between the enemy and 
the Ems, at a place called Jemmingen, near the Dollart 

The killing of the wounded lasted two days, and roads 
and pastures were covered for three or four leagues with 
dead bodies. Count Louis himself only escaped by swim- 
ming across the Ems, and taking refuge in Germany. As 
Alva returned to Brussels, the whole sky was red with 
a constant conflagration of &nn-houses and hovels ; he 
spared neither young girls, nor old men and womea At 
Utrecht he executed an old lady eighty-four years of age, 
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because her son-in-law had, eighteen months before, given 
shelter to a preacher for a night. The fine-spirited old 
lady (whose property Alva desired, and therefore he con- 
demned her), met her death with heroism, and treated her 
murderers with contempt She told the executioner that 
she hoped his sword was sharp enough, as " her old neck 
was very tough." 

Don Carlos. — As Philip is supposed by some to have 
had his son, Don Carlos, murdered in prison about this 
time, we mention the report here. Although the fact has 
never been proved, yet *we know that Philip was capable of 
any crime. Don Carlos, the son of Philip and of his first 
wife, was a savage, misshapen young man, half lunatic, and 
so cruel that he would roast animals alive, or wantonly, cut 
off" their heads for his amusement. He once forced his 
bootmaker to eat the boots which he had made (cut up and 
fried) because they were too small. Don Carlos was him- 
self suspected of a design to murder his father. At any 
rate he died or was murdered, about this time. 

Recommencement of Persecutions. — ^And now the work 
of bloodshed recommenced more hotly than ever. Four 
men of eminence (one the distinguished Burgomaster 
of Antwerp), were beheaded on Alva's return from Gron- 
ingen, having previously been so tortured that they could 
not stand, and were carried, strapped on chairs, to execu- 
tion. Hundreds of obscure victims suffered tortures and 
death too horrible for description. Alva hung even the 
inquisitor, Red-Rod, on the charge that he had suffered 
some guilty persons to escape, and had executed others 
without warrant 

During these frightful triumphs Orange had never lost 
his self-possession, though tyranny was more oppressive 
than ever ; though his friends in Germany grew cold and 
anxious, and told him his best course '^ was to wait for 
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events/' " Your highness must sit still, not a soldier shall 
be levied within the Empire. If you embroil us with 
Philip it is at your peril." 

But the Prince knew what would come of sitting still, 
nor was he the man to turn away his face from the 
affliction of the Netherlanders. About this time a great 
change came over his mind. The Reformation became 
the sphere of his duty and affection, and the Reformers 
ever3rwhere his brethren. Yet in an age when the Re- 
formers themselves were bigots, his aim was religious 
liberty. "Should we obtain power over any city," he 
wrote, " let the Papists be as much protected as possible. 
Let them be overcome, not with violence, but with gentle- 
mindedness, and virtuous treatment." He wrote most 
kindly to his brother Louis after the latter's defeat at 
Jemmingen, though Louis had conducted the campaign 
contrary to his advice. To his wife he wrote : " I go 
to-morrow, but when I shall return or when see you 
I cannot tell with certainty. . . I see well enough 
that I am destined to pass this life in misery and labour, 
with which I am well content, since it pleases the Omni- 
potent." 

In May, 1568, the Emperor Maximilian had formally 
requested the Prince to desist from any efforts against 
Philip on pain of incurring the heaviest penalties should 
he continue such efforts. In August the Prince replied 
respectfully, but he denounced Alva's tyranny and the arts 
of Granvelle, saying it was not to be presumed the king 
had ever intended such cruelties, and it was certain Alva 
had conmiitted them by his own authority, therefore he 
hoped His Majesty would now consider his resistance just. 

Tlie Prince of Orange issues a Declaration of War 
against Alva. — The Prince now issued a formal declaration 
of war against Alva, and addressed an eloquent warning 
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to the Netherland inhabitants. It was his purpose to 
restore the freedom they enjoyed before the Burgundian 
rule. But he paid apparent reverence to the King's 
authority, assuming that Philip was incapable of the crimes 
with which Alva was charged ; therefore he appeared before 
his countrymen, not as a rebel against lawful authority, but 
in his own capacity of a sovereign prince levying troops 
against a governor false to his master's orders. 

He knew this mask of loyalty would never save him from 
the block, but it might influence his countrymen to strike 
for freedom. So he, the prince of an insignificant princi- 
pality, stood forth to do battle with the most powerfiil 
monarch in the world. He announced his intention of 
expelling the Spaniards for ever from the country. But 
to accomplish anything so great money was necessary, and 
only ten or twelve thousand crowns came in instead of the 
three hundred thousand promised. 

Passage of the Mouse. Disastrous Oampaign. — Late 
in September the Prince mustered his army, a force of 
nearly thirty thousand men, of whom nine thousand were 
cavalry, near the monastery of Romersdorf in the pro- 
vince of Treves. Lumez, Count de la Marck, a wild 
partisan (who had sworn not to shave hair or beard 
till Egmonfs death was avenged), joined him at the head 
of a band of troopers. The. Spaniards trembled when they 
heard that Orange had suddenly passed the Meuse with 
his whole army on the night of the 4th of October. It 
was so bold a deed that Alva exclaimed (disbelieving it) : 
" Is the army of the Prince a flock of wild geese, that it 
can fly over rivers like the Meuse ? " For the water was 
up to the soldiers' necks, and the fame of the achievement 
spread far and wide. 

With banners flying, Orange marched into Brabant, and 
took up a position within six thousand paces of Alva's 
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encampment. The city of Maestricht, close by, furnished 
him with supplies. Orange sent a herald to Alva to pro- 
pose that all prisoners taken in the ensuing campaign 
should be exchanged, not executed. For answer Alva 
hanged the herald as soon as he had dismounted! 

This campaign lasted not much more than a month ; 
Alva determining not to risk a battle, as he had everything 
to fear, and the Prince everything to hope from a general 
action. Twenty-nine times the Prince changed his en- 
campment ; three times he and Alva were within cannon 
shot ; but the country people refused supplies from dread 
of the Regent, the Prince's troops were mutinous without 
pay or plunder ; winter was approaching ; they suffered 
the most irritating hardships, and their enemy continually 
avoided them. 

The only important action during the campaign resulted 
in the death of the Prince's great and valued friend Count 
Hoogstraaten from the effects of an accidental pistol-shot ; 
Orange was also most unfortunate in the loss of about 
3,000 of the patriot troops who formed the rear-guard, and 
were cut to pieces by the Spaniards whilst the main body 
were crossing the river Geta near Waveren, to join a rein- 
forcement of French Huguenotsr who came to their help 
under Count de Genlis. This took place on the 20th 
of October. 

As no city opened its gates to welcome the deliverer, 
that which Alva hoped came to pass ; the Prince's army 
began to melt away. Orange was now urged to go and 
fight in France for the French Huguenots, but thither his 
army would not follow him; they had enlisted for the 
Netherlands, they declared, and insisted on being led back 
to Germany. So they were disbanded at Strasburg, the 
Prince pawning his plate, furniture and camp equipage to 
pay them, and solemnly engaging to give himself up to 
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them as a hostage/or the rest of his debt should he return 
from France alive, and be unable to pay their arrears. 
Twelve hundred men were willing to follow him to France, 
so with these, and his brothers Louis and Henry (the latter 
a lad of eighteen) he set forth to join Cond6's banner. 
Cardinal Granvelle sneered and rejoiced, exclaiming that 
those must ever fall who would fly higher than they ought, 
adding, "the Prince would have enough to do in taking care 
of Madame his wife, if she did not change her temper." 

As for Alva he forced the people to rejoice outwardly, to 
strew flowers in his path, to deck their houses with garlands 
(though hung with mourning for his cruelties), to ring their 
merriest peals, and he had a colossal statue reared to him- 
self with a pompous inscription : " To the king's most 
faithful minister .... for having chastised rebellion, 
secured peace and restored religion," with other high sound- 
ing words of self-praise. This was placed in the citadel 
of Antwerp, and remained to disgust the Netherlanders till 
Alva's successor destroyed it 

The Emperor of Germany had sent his own brother, the 
Archduke Charles, on a special mission to Spain, on the 
2 ist of October, 1 568, to remonstrate strongly with Philip on 
his conduct to Orange, and on his government of the Nether- 
lands ; but the mission ended in smoke as Granvelle had 
foretold, March, 1569; for during the interval the Queen of 
Spain had died, and Philip was ofiered, as his fourth wife, 
the hand of the Emperor's daughter, the Archduchess Anne 
of Austria. Thus was the ill success of Orange complete ; 
it was only equalled by his high-souled courage and con- 
stancy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

alva's tyranny and the new taxes. 

Alva had never relaxed his religious persecutions for a 
single day, and many are the touching and terrible stories 
which could be related in connection with them. Alva's 
spies were everywhere, even beside the dying ; who, if they 
did not depart this life in accordance with the rules of the 
Church, suffered confiscation of all property, and their 
bodies were dragged after death to the place of execution. 
In truth, Alva's tjnranny amounted to madness. 

He now imposed an arbitrary tax of the hundredth 
penny (or one pound out of every himdred) to be paid 
once only, unless ever again required! also a tax of the 
twentieth penny, or five per cent, on every transfer of real 
estate ; and further, a tax of the tenth penny, or ten per 
cent upon every article of personal property and article of 
merchandise, to be paid as often as these changed hands. 
These two last-mentioned taxes were to be perpetual 

The people were thunderstruck. In the wreck of their 
happiness they had kept the shadow of one right!: the king 
could impose no tax. Their constitutions prescribed the 
manner in which taxes were to be obtained, viz., that the 
king or his stadtholder should appear in person before the 
Estates and make his request Alva's new method of 
taxation struck home to every fireside. It would produce 
an entire prostration of industry. Of course Philip could 
not continue to derive wealth fi-om the ruin of his subjects; 
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but Alva was ignorant enough of statesmanship to believe 
in his new plan of raising the revenue. There was a cry 
of despair, while petition after petition poured in upon the 
government. 

The people agreed to pay the hundredth penny, but 
protested against the perpetual taxes of the tenth and 
twentieth pennies, at least till the consent of cUl the cities 
had been obtained. Utrecht alone dared to refuse, but 
offered a handsome sum of money instead, (200,000 florins). 
In order to force the consent of the townspeople Alva 
quartered the rude, insolent soldiers of Lombardy upon 
them \ but they still held out. He then pronounced them 
guilty of high treason, declared that they had forfeited all 
rights, charters, and property, and thus was Utrecht de- 
prived of its ancient liberties for daring to defend them. 

Wealth amounting to millions was confiscated, and many 
thousands of the citizens were ruined, and the charters of 
Utrecht were not restored until after Alva's departure. By 
the middle of 1369, Alva wrote boastfully to the King that 
all the provinces had consented to pay the new taxes. His 
boast, however, was too hasty, for the Estates quickly with- 
drew the consent wrung from them, and after many negotia- 
tions, the Provinces consented to pay 2,000,000 florins for 
two years ; and thus the matter rested for the present. 

The Ainnesty. — Meantime Alva, aware that he had 
enemies, and that his cruelty could go no farther, fearing, 
too, that his credit was on the wane, wrote to Philip to 
beg to be recalled. " Were your Majesty only pleased to 
take me from this country," he said, " I should esteem it 
as great a favour as if your Majesty had given me life." 
" At present and for the future," he added, " your Majesty 
will be more strictly obeyed than any of your Predecessors, 
and all this has been accomplished without violence,^^ And 
Philip began to consider whether it were not better to 
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recall him. Even Viglius and Cardinal Granvelle had 
both urged on the King the necessity of sending a general 
pardon to the Netherlands, for the Cardinal saw that Alva's 
cruelty had overshot its mark. Therefore in the year 1570 
an amnesty was announced. It was proclaimed with ridicu- 
lous pomp, at Antwerp, in the Duke's presence. But the 
long-expected act of grace was read so that few could hear 
it, and after all, it pardoned none save the innocent. The 
exceptions to the pardon took in so many classes, that no 
individual could escape if it pleased the Government to 
take his life. The discontent became general Philip was 
disappointed, saying, " he had thought it would stop the 
mouths of many people." On the contrary, it opened 
them to clamour against being deceived by a pardon, 
which, when examined, proved to be nothing less than a 
new act of condemnation against all classes. 

Ezecution of Baron Montigny. — We must here note the 
execution of the young Envoy to Spain, Baron Montigny, 
on the 1 6th of October iS7o> four years after his arrival 
in Madrid, and three years after the death of his companion. 
The story is so tragic that it must be briefly told. Two 
years before his execution (when imprisoned in a high 
tower in Segovia), a band of pilgrims went through the 
streets singing. Montigny listened, and recognised the 
Flemish language. These pretended pilgrims had taken 
this means of warning the prisoner to escape ; and letting 
him know of the death of his brother Count Horn, and of 
his friend Egmont. 

Montigny was guarded by eight soldiers. He succeeded 
in gaining over one of them, and through him communi- 
cated with his friends outside and arranged a plan of 
escape. They used to exchange letters hidden in loaves 
of bread, and Montigny also received in this manner a 
very delicate rope-ladder, and files for sawing his window 
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bars. At length the whole plan of flight was decided on, 
horses were ready to take him to San-Sebastian, and a 
sloop in waiting on which he should embark; when un- 
happily the soldier who had befriended him gave the daily 
loaf to some one else to carry to the tower. By mistake, 
this very loaf was placed in the hands of the Commander 
of the Castle, who, on breaking it, found the letter. We 
know that Philip had already determined on Montigny's 
death, the latter was now accused of the same things as 
those which had been laid to the charge of Horn and 
Egmont, and, after a mock trial (carried on in Brussels), 
he was condemned to be beheaded. 

But Philip thought it best that Montigny should appear 
to die of fever ; he therefore, by a series of deceptive letters 
and reports to this effect, made every one believe it except 
the poor prisoner himself, and those persons commissioned 
to murder him. Montigny was removed to Simancas, near 
Valladolid, and there strangled. 

The Inundation of 1570. — Towards the end of this 
year, 1570, another terrible misfortune smote the unhappy 
Netherlands. An inundation, more tremendous even than 
that which formed the Zuyder Zee, swept the whole coast 
from Flanders to Friesland, and the entire peninsula of 
North Holland was in danger of being engulfed for ever. 
A violent gale from the north-west had driven the waters 
of the Atlantic into the German Ocean, and the dykes, 
taxed beyond their strength, gave way in every direction. 
The great dyke between Amsterdam and Meyden, called 
the Diemer-dyke, was broken through in twelve places. 
Another, termed the " Hand-bos," formed of oaken piles, 
fastened with metal clumps, moored with iron anchors, and 
made fast by gravel and granite, snapped like pack thread. 
Only one dyke, named " the Sleeper," held firm, and pre- 
vented the destruction of the country. In Friesland, the 
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land far and wide, was changed into an angry sea. The 
destruction of human life, of animals, and of property, was 
incalculable. This flood occurred on the first and second 
of November, 1570. 



u 



CHAPTER X. 

FRESH EFFORTS OF ORANGE. 

Meantime, William of Orange had been ever watchful. 
Recalled to the Netherlands in the autumn of 1569, he 
had re-traversed France in the disguise of a peasant, had 
crossed the enemy's lines, and had arrived before winter in 
Germany. The Huguenots had made an accommodation 
with the court of France after the battle of Montoncour, 
but this truce was broken by the treacherous massacre of 
St Bartholomew. 

Louis Nassau remained with the Huguenots, to whom 
he had become very dear. The French King now held 
out false hopes of giving assistance in driving the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands, and friends of the latter thought to 
induce him to give this promised aid, since he was offered 
the possibility of re-annexing those rich provinces, wrested 
from the French Crown by former Spanish sovereigns. 

The Beggars of the Sea.— Before his visit to France, 
Orange had issued commissions to various sea-faring 
persons, to cruise against Spanish trading ships. These 
men became the terrible "beggars of the sea," as they 
were afterwards termed. The Prince enjoined strict dis- 
cipline on board his vessels, each ship was to carry a 
minister to preach God's Word, and no one was to be 
received on board, save " folk of good name and fame," 
and they were only to do battle against Alva and his 
adherents, 
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Orange was constantly informed of the state of affairs 
in the Netherlands, and kept up a correspondence with 
leading men in every part of that country. In these 
letters, he styled himself " Martin Willemzoon," Queen 
Elizabeth, " Henry Philipzoon," Alva, "Master Powels van 
Alblas." But never had he been in so forlorn a condition* 
as now. " Orange is plainly perishing," said one of his 
friends. It was reported that he had died in the battle of 
Montoncour. " If he really have been taken off, we shall 
all of us have less cause to tremble," wrote Viglius. But 
the Prince's courage was unbroken, his modest but lofty 
spirit never despaired. He wrote to his brother John that 
he was to strive to raise 100,000 thalers, as the soldiers 
to whom he owed arrears of pay would probably then be 
contented, but that he was quite willing to go to Frankfort 
to give himself up as a hostage to them if necessary. What 
remained of his plate and furniture was to be sold. 

He who was himself a sovereign and had always been sur- 
rounded by nobles, pages, and men-at-arms, now cheerfully 
fulfilled tasks once performed by his grooms and valets. 
He never forgot any of his friends, and always remembered 
small kindnesses received from humble persons. 

New Dispnte about the Tenth and Twentieth 
Pemiies. The Result. — Early in the year, 157 1, the dis- 
pute about the new taxes which Alva wished to impose, 
re-commenced more hotly than ever. On the last day of 
July, Alva issued an order that the tax of the tenth and 
twentieth pennies should at once be raised. 

Immediately the whole country was in an uproar. The 
merchants suspended business, and the small traders shut 
up their shops. The people congregated in masses, vowing 
resistance. Not a farthing was collected. No man saluted 
Alva as he passed through the streets. Every one, even 
Viglius, was against him, nor did he find much support even 
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to make a foray on the coasts of North Holland, and 
having on the way captured two Spanish Merchantmen, as 
the wind was contrary they dropped down towards Zeland, 
and entered the mouth of the Meuse. 

The people of Brill were astonished to see so many 
ships, (there were twenty-four), and as they were not 
Spanish, wondered whence they came. It happened that 
a ferryman named Peter Koppolstok, (who was secretly 
favourable to the Beggars), rowed boldly out to ask why 
they came, and brought back the false news to the Magis- 
trates of Brill, that there were on board 5,000 men in all ! 

The Magistrates, who had been summoned to surrender, 
now determined to fly, and sent two deputies to negotiate 
with the Beggars, in order to secure time to prepare for 
flight These deputies were assured by the Beggars that 
they only intended to destroy Alva's Government, that life 
and property would be respected, and two hours were given 
them to decide whether they would accept the authority of 
the Prince of Orange. The townspeople employed this 
interval in effecting their escape, and only about fifty re- 
mained in Brill, when the Beggars, (in reality not more 
than 250 in all), made a bonfire at the North Gate, 
battered it down with the end of an old mast, took posses- 
sion of the town, and here laid the foundation of the 
Dutch Republic ! 

The news spread with great rapidity. The word 
spectacles in Flemish being hrill^ the wits of Brussels made 
this couplet : 

" On April Foors Day, 
Duke Alva's spectacles were stolen away.'' 

and a caricature was drawn (and sold everywhere) of De 
la Marck stealing spectacles off Alva's nose. But it is to 
the bold William de Blois, Seigneur of Treslong, a noble 
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whose brother Alva had executed, that the merit of 
holding Brill is due. De la Marck would have plundered 
and abandoned it j but Treslong saw that it could be held, 
and his earnest entreaties prevailed with De la Marck. 

Of course Alva at once sent a force to recapture Brill, but 
a brave carpenter of the town, axe in hand, swam to the 
Niewland sluice, and hacked it open, to let the sea pour in 
dnd make the approach on the north side impossible. In 
the meantime Treslong and a patriot named Robol, had 
with immense daring rowed out to the Spanish ships, set 
some on fire and cut others adrift. The Spaniards, 
looking back at their blazing vessels, and the sea cutting 
off their retreat by land, made haste to escape on board 
their ships, many men being drowned in their flight 

By a treacherous and most base deceit, the Spanish 
troops gained permission to march through Rotterdam 
without halting, which request being granted, they entered 
the town, and then put every one who offered the least 
resistance to death, while the women suffered every insult 
from the hands of these brutal soldiers. 

Flnahing declares for Orange. — ^The important town 
of Flushing, on the island of Walcheren, next declared for 
Orange. The Governor of the town, the Seigneur de Herpt, 
excited the townsmen to drive the Spanish garrison from 
the city. Next day some ships arrived, bringing a force 
sent by Alva to complete a fortress in this important posi- 
tion, and De Herpt easily persuaded his fellow citizens that 
there was no hope for them in the future save in resist- 
ance. Strange to say, a half-witted fellow was the means 
of driving the Spaniards away. He offered to go up on 
the ramparts and discharge two pieces of artillery for a pot 
of beer. His offer was accepted and carried out, when a 
sudden panic seized the Spaniards, and the whole fleet 
was soon out of sight. The inhabitants of Flushing now 
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communicated with those of Brill, and De la Marck sent 
two hundred men to their aid. A wild crew they were, 
grotesquely dressed in the gorgeous vestments seized in 
derision from the Churches. At Flushing they came upon 
Alva*s chief engineer, Pacheco, who, knowing nothing, 
found himself, as he stepped on shore, surrounded by a 
threatening mob. Treslong, who now conmianded Flushing, 
was deeply incensed against this engineer who had built the 
Antwerp Citadel, and condemned him to be hanged at once. 
It was difficult to find an executioner — for even a con- 
demned murderer, then lying in the goal, when offered his 
life as a recompense for performing the office, declared it 
should never be said that his mothej: had given birth to a 
hangman. But on being told that the victim was a 
Spaniard, he consented with alacrity. 

We feel sorrow for the fate of one of the most distin- 
guished engineers of his time, and for the atrocious deeds 
sometimes committed by individuals on the patriot side ; but 
in the midst of our indignation and regret let us remember 
that it was the Spaniards who let loose the demons of 
hatred and persecution, and the inevitable consequence 
was that violence and bloodshed recoiled on themselves. 

Soon after the Prince appointed a trusty officer, Jerome 
Van't Zeraerts as Lieutenant-Governor over the whole 
island of Walcheren. A small band of French infantry 
accompanied Zeraerts, who was afterwards reinforced by 
a large number of volimteers from England 



CHAPTER XL 

IMPORTANT TOWNS IN HOLLAND AND ZELAND, AND OTHERS 
IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES, ACCEPT THE RULE OF OkANGE. 

Thus Brill and Flushing had shaken off the enemy's rule. 
Other towns were quick to follow their example. Half 
the Island of Walcheren threw off Alva's yoke; next Enk- 
huizen, the key to the Zuyder Zee, the chief arsenal and 
one of the first trading cities, hung out the banner of 
Orange on its ramparts. All this was effected by the 
mariners and burghers, without shedding blood or com- 
mitting any injury to person or property. 

Nearly all the important cities of Holland and Zeland 
now raised the Prince's standard. We name the following 
towns which ranged themselves under the government of 
William the Silent as lawful Stadtholder for Philip : 
Oudewater, Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Gorcum, Lcewenstein, 
Gouda, Medenblik, Horn, Alkmaar, Edam, Monnikendam, 
Purmerende, Veer, as well as Enkhuizen and Flushing. 
Then followed city after city in Gelderland, Overyssel and 
Utrecht ; all the important towns of Friesland, — some 
without a struggle, some after a short siege. 

There was bitter warfare in the island of Walcheren, 
divided as it was between the two parties, for there the 
Spaniards had ceased to be regarded as human beings by 
the islanders; and can we wonder? Prisoners taken on 
either side were instantly executed, and when they were 
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too numerous to be hanged they were tied back to back 
and hurled into the sea. 

Story of the Widow and the Burgomaster of Gonda. — 
One touching story must here be related. When the town 
of Gouda revolted the burgomaster fled for his life and 
entreated a widow to hide him. She led him to a secret 
closet which served as a pantry. " Shall I be safe there ? " 
he asked. " Oh yes, Sir Burgomaster," replied the widow, 
" 'twas in that ^very place my husband lay hid when 
you were searching my house to bring him to the scaffold 
for his religion. Enter the pantry ; I will answer for your 
safety.'* Thus nobly did this woman protect the life of the 
man who had hunted her husband to death ! 

We shall not be surprised to hear that none of the places 
we have mentioned were permitted to keep their freedom 
without a struggle ; indeed, all did not succeed in retaining 
it, though many did, and Harlem, Leyden and Alkmaar, 
are names to be perpetually honoured. The freed cities 
chose new magistrates, who were to take an oath of fidelity 
to Orange as the King's Stadtholder, and to engage to resist 
Alva, the Inquisition, and the tax of the tenth penny, " to 
support every man's freedom, to protect widows, orphans, 
and miserable persons, and to maintain truth and justice." 
The Prince's written instructions were, "to see that the 
Word of God was preached, without however suffering any 
hindrance to the Romish Church in the exercise of its 
religion." 

Capture of Mens by Louis of Nassau. — The Prince 
was now engaged raising money and troops in Germany, 
but he directed even the smallest affairs in the Nether- 
lands. His brother, Louis of Nassau, whom all «the world 
supposed to be in France, suddenly arrived at, surprised 
and captured, the important town of Mons, the capital of 
Hainault, situated in the midst of a fertile country, and 
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protected by strong walls, a triple moat, and a citadel. It 
was besides, from its vicinity to the frontiers of France, 
doubly important. A painter, a native of Mons, em- 
ployed by Alva to make maps, was secretly a patriot, and 
he secured many adherents in the town, and distributed 
arms which he brought in under the guise of merchandise. 
Twelve others, his friends, came boldly in dressed as wine 
merchants, found out at what hour the gates were opened 
every day, and made their arrangements accordingly. At 
great risk and with much bravery, they secured the town 
next morning, and three days later 3,000 infantry arrived 
to hold the place. Alva refused at first to believe the in- 
telligence, but he at once ordered the investment of the 
place, and sent 4,000 troops to accomplish it. 

But even Alva, wretch as he was, was pierced by the 
curses of a whole nation, and he entreated Philip to allow 
his successor at once to relieve him of office. "The hatred 
which the people bear me because of the chastisement it 
has been necessary for me to inflict, make all my efforts 
vain," he wrote. 

On the loth of June, the Duke of Medina Cceli, Alva's 
immediate successor, with forty sail and 2,000 Spaniards, 
knowing nothing of the altered state of affairs, arrived off 
Blankenberg. Suddenly becoming aware of the change, he 
effected his escape to Sluys, whence he hastened to Brussels, 
whilst some of his followers made good their flight to Ram- 
mekens, and thence to Middleberg. A fleet from Lisbon, 
also ignorant of what had happened, obeyed the summons to 
come to anchor, and excepting three or four, all the vessels 
were taken, laden with money, spices, jewellery and rich 
merchandise ; the largest booty yet seized. One thousand 
Spanish soldiers were captured, and five hundred tliousand 
gold crowns taken in money, and it was believed this 
plunder would maintain the war for two years. 
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Alva is Forced to Commute the Tax of the Tenth 
Penny. — Meantime Alva had to smother his pride about 
the tenth penny, and consent to abolish the whole tax on 
condition that the Estates-General of the Netherlands paid 
2,000,000 florins yearly. These Estates he also summoned. 
But it was too late. The Estates did meet at Dort, but it 
was at the summons of the Prince, to take measures to 
renounce Alva's authority. 

Orange pnts Limits to his own Power. — He takes the 
Field. — Orange had assembled in Germany an army of 
15,000 foot, 700 horse, and 3,000 Netherlanders, and he 
now entreated the cities of Holland to guarantee pay for 
them for six months. " Let not a sum of gold be so dear 
to you that for its sake you will sacrifice your lives, your 
children, and all your descendants . . . think what a 
crime you will commit against the Lord God . . . and 
on the other hand what inexpressible benefits you will 
confer on your country, if you now help us to rescue that 
fatherland from the power of Spanish vultures and wolves !" 
This produced a deep impression. " Truly," wrote Alva a 
little later, " it almost drives me mad to see the difficulty 
with which your Majesty's supplies are furnished, and the 
liberality with which the people place their lives and for- 
tunes at the disposal of this rebel." All seemed deter- 
mined, rather than pay the tenth penny to Alva, to pay the 
whole to Orange. The Prince was, in truth, clothed with 
regal and almost absolute power, but he himself imposed 
limits to it by his own will, declaring publicly that " he 
would do and ordain nothing except by the advice of the 
Estates;" and he directed an oath of fidelity to be taken to 
them as well as to himself. 

He now put his forces into movement, and, after a sharp 
cannonade, on the 23rd of July, he took the city of Roer- 
mond, where he was detained a whole month for want of 
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money; but on August the 27th he crossed the Meuse, 
afterwards taking a circuitous route through Diest, Tirle- 
mont, Sichem, Louvain, Mechlin, Termonde, Oudenarde, 
and Nivelles. Mechlin was one of the chief cities in which 
he stationed a detachment of troops. Brussels, which re- 
fused to join the Prince's side, was too powerful a place to 
attack; however, other important towns openly ranged 
themselves under his banner. The Prince continued to 
advance, when an unexpected and terrible event, which at 
this time appalled Christian Europe, crushed his hopes. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. — This was the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. When William the Silent 
heard of this event, he declared that, " he was as if struck 
to the earth with the blow of a sledge hammer." Till now 
he had with reason placed confidence in the help of 
France, for the King of France had himself written to 
Louis of Nassau acknowledging his determination to em- 
ploy all the forces which God had put into his hands to 
rescue the Netherlands from the oppression under which 
they were groaning. Admiral Coligny, who corresponded 
with the Prince of Orange, assiured him there was no 
doubt of the earnestness of the King's intentions in behalf 
of the Netherlands, and that he himself would join him in a 
few days at the head of 12,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. 
It was on the i ith of August that Coligny wrote thus to 
the Prince, and one fortnight afterwards the massacre of 
the Huguenots took place. We have all read the dreadful 
story in French and English history. Some accounts state 
the number of Protestants thus suddenly murdered at 
100,000. It is well-known that the French king, who 
had promised so solemnly to aid Orange, himself shot 
some of the Huguenots from his palace window in the 
Louvre as they were trying to cross the Seine. 

Philip's Satisfaction at the liassacre. — Philip had not 
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lent his help in these wholesale murders, but nothing could 
exceed his satisfaction when he heard of them. " As soon 
as I came into his presence he began to laugh . . . and 
to praise your Majesty as deserving your title of most 
Christian, telling me there was no king worthy to be your 
Majesty's companion!" So wrote the French Envoy to 
Charles IX. on the 7th of September. The Court of Rome 
also rejoiced exceedingly. The joy in the Spanish camp 
before Mons was unboimded. "Tell the Duke,*' wrote 
the French King to his ambassador, speaking of Alva, 
"that it is most important for the service of his master and 
of God, that those Frenchmen and others in Mons should 
be cut to pieces." 

So stood affairs when Orange arrived at Pdronne, near 
Alva's entrenchments. But so long as Alva remained in 
his impregnable camp it was impossible either to attack 
him or to relieve Mons, and the Duke knew that the 
Prince's cavalry was superior to his own, and therefore he 
had no intention of fighting. The French soldiers, inside 
the town, were in despair ; Louis of Nassau desperately ill 
of fever, Coligny murdered in the St. Bartholomew — no 
hope of help from France ; the troops of Orange mutinous 
for pay 1 

Narrow Escape of Orange before Mons. — On the night 
of the I ith of September, the Prince very narrowly escaped 
falling into the enemy's hands. Don Frederic de Toledo 
had hazarded a night attack within the lines of his oppo- 
nent, had cut down the sentinels, and in the darkness 
butchered many of his foes. A few of the boldest of Don 
Frederic's soldiers made for the Prince's tent, where Orange 
and his guards were in profound sleep. William, on whom 
his country's fortune depended, would assuredly have been 
taken prisoner and executed, had not a small spaniel, 
hearing strange footsteps, barked furiously, and further 
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roused the Prince by scratching his master's face with his 
paws. The Prince had but a moment to escape, before his 
enemies sprang into his^tent. His servants were cut down, 
whilst his two secretaries and his Master of the Horse, 
though succeeding in mounting, were seized and lost their 
lives. (Ever after, the Prince kept a dog of the same 
breed in his bedchamber). 

After this disaster he retreated to Pdronne and Nivelles, 
secretly followed by a French assassin in Alva's pay. His 
troops refused to fight an hour longer, or even to furnish 
an escort for Count Louis, could the latter be brought out 
of Mons. So with a heavy heart, the Prince informed his 
brother of the state of affairs, and advised him to make the 
best terms he could. Crossing the Rhine at Orsoy, he 
disbanded his army, and went himself to Holland, the only 
province which still looked to him as its saviour. " There 
will I make my sepulchre," wrote he to his brother. 

All the cities which had so eagerly raised his standard, 
now fell away from him. 

Count Lonis Capitnlates Mons. The Resnlt. — Count 
Louis still lay ill of fever, and as his soldiers refused to hold 
the city of Mons any longer, and Alva offered very fair 
conditions, it was impossible for Louis of Nassau to resist 
making terms. Those of the townspeople who had borne 
arms against Alva, or who held to the Reformed religion, 
were permitted to retire with the Count's soldiery. Louis 
of Nassau, rising from his bed, paid his respects to the 
victorious generals at their request, they receiving him with 
an immense show of politeness and esteem. 

It had been distinctly agreed, that the inhabitants who 
had borne arms should be secure ; but in direct violation 
of all terms, massacre, pillage, outrages of every descrip- 
tion, — ^were practised upon the defenceless inhabitants. 
Noircarmes, the man who had butchered the inhabitants 
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of Valenciennes, performed the work which fastens eternal 
infamy upon his name. Some persons he beheaded, some 
he burned, some he hanged. Gibbets,' on which hung dead 
bodies, lined the highways. The prosperity of Mons was 
destroyed. The wretches who did these deeds of blood 
hid the written records of their crimes in the tower of the 
Chateau de Naas, and, long after, its fall revealed them. 

By the capitulation of Mons, the revolution throughout 
the Southern Netherlands was at an end, for this city was 
the key to all the cities of Flanders and Brabant. 

Alva Destroys Mechlin. — ^Alva did not fail to take a 
horrible revenge on the beautiful city of Mechlin, which, we 
may remember, refused to admit a garrison of his troops. 
The property of friend and foe, Calvinist and Papist, was 
alike destroyed, and so complete was the wreck of the city 
that " hardly a nail was left standing in the walls." The 
work went on for three days — all religious houses and 
churches, as well as dwelling houses, being sacked. Priests' 
robes, the ornaments of the altars, the rich jewellery on the 
statues of the Virgin, all were rifled by the Spanish soldiers 
— ^and the holy wafers trodden under foot : for a thousandth 
part of which crimes heretics had been burned by himdreds. 
Even the beds were torn from under sick and dying women 
to search them for gold supposed to be concealed there. 
A rigid Catholic, a member of the Grand Coi^ncil and a 
nephew of Granvelle, informed the State Council that the 
sack of Mechlin had been so horrible that unfortunate 
mothers had not a morsel of bread for their children who 
were dying before their eyes. " He could say more," he 
added, " if his hair did not stand on end, not only at re- 
counting but even at remembering the scene." 

In such sadness and horror closed the year 1572. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PASSAGE OF MONDRAGON's ARMY THROUGH THE SEA. 
ALVA'S CRUELTIES IN ZUTPHEN AND NAARDEN. 

There is a part of the Netherlands called the " Drowned 
Land," and as its name implies, it was drowned. The 
waters of the German Ocean had washed over it and 
divided it from the dry land, in a great inmidation fifty 
years before the time of which I write. This drowned 
land separates the island of South Beveland from the 
mainland, and at low tide the average depth of water cover- 
ing it was from four to five feet ; the bottom was muddy 
and treacherous, while at high tide the water rose ten feet. 
Experienced pilots could ford the " drowned land " at low 
tide in particular places, the water then being breast-high, 
but sometimes reaching to the shoulder. 

Captain Plomaert, a Fleming, devoted to Philip, con- 
ceived the idea of leading an army across it in order to 
reinforce the city of Goes or Tergoes, on the island of 
South Beveland; for if this place could be held the 
Spaniards would retain Middleburg, but if they lost 
Middleburg they would lose Walcheren and Zeland. 
Captain Plomaert twice made the difficult and dangerous 
journey of ten miles, and then laid his plan before the 
Spanish Colonel, Mondragon. To be brief, the latter in 
person successfully led 3,000 picked men across the sub- 
merged path, — they had had to traverse ten miles of sea at 
midnight, in, at most, six hours. Had they not accom- 

I 
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plished the passage within that time, the tide would have 
returned and overwhelmed them for ever. 

The news that a Spanish army had risen from the depths 
of the sea flew before the invading troops, and a panic 
seized the soldiers under Jerome de't Zeraerts, who com- 
manded for Orange in Walcheren. They fled, hotly pur- 
sued, to their ships, and the town of Tergoes was reinforced * 
by the enemy. 

Of the cities which had so lately declared for Orange, 
Zutphen alone had offered a feeble resistance to the 
entrance of Philip's troops ; to punish which rebellion Alva 
ordered his son not to leave a single man alive in the town 
and to bum every house to the ground. This dreadful 
order was obeyed almost literally. Some of the citizens 
were hung up by the feet, and suffered four days and nights 
of agony ; five hundred were tied two-and-two and drowned 
in the River Yssel. It is impossible to cite all the horrors 
committed. The whole country cowered again, except 
Holland and Zeland. Alva's son was ordered to go to 
Amsterdam, and from that stand-point to proceed to con- 
quer the rest of the province of Holland. The little city of 
Naarden, on the coast of the Zuyder Zee, lay in his path ; 
and it is dreadful to have to recount that after a solemn 
pledge given that the lives and property of the inhabitants 
should be safe ; after a sumptuous feast prepared by the 
citizens had been partaken of by the Spaniards, the popula- 
tion was assembled by the ringing of a bell, in the Cast 
Huis Church, and immediately firerf on, whilst, at the same 
time, the building was set on fire. The horrors, the chop- 
ping with axes, which went on in the streets are indescrib- 
able. A hundred who escaped and fled were overtaken, 
himg up by the feet over the snow-covered ground, and 
lefl to perish. The principal biurgomaster was tortured by 
exposing the soles of his feet to a slow fire. He agreed to 
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pay a large ransom, but hardly had he furnished it, when 
he was hanged in his own doorway. 

The Prince's continued efEorts for the mortal struggle 
with his foe. — ^William of Orange had but seventy horse- 
men at his back when he returned to Holland, only seventy 
out of the 20,000 men he had twice levied in Germany. 
He now went from city to city, advising with the magistrates 
and the inhabitants ; for the mortal struggle with the foe was 
fast approaching. Amongst the sands and thickets where 
the spirit of freedom was bom, it took its last stand for the 
Netherlands. 

In all the province of Holland, Amsterdam alone held 
out for Alva. Harlem lay between it and North Holland. 
If Harlem fell, the province would be cut in two, and 
all further resistance be impossible. The crews of a little 
fleet, whose ships had been frozen, skated out over the 
ice, and attacked and killed hundreds of Spaniards near 
Amsterdam. Scarcely had they returned when a rapid 
thaw succeeding, set the whole fleet at liberty, and they 
sailed away vmtouched by Alva's vengeance. Determined 
not to be outdone, Alva immediately ordered 7,000 pairs of 
skates, and made his men learn to use them. 

The Siege of Harlem. — Harlem lay in the narrowest part 
of the narrow isthmus which divides the Zuyder Zee from 
the German Ocean, the isthmus here being only five miles 
in width. Westward stretched a fruitful meadow edged 
by sandy downs, and Amsterdam was but ten miles 
distant, the Y, traversed by a thread of land, making 
a causeway between the towns. Harlem was one of the 
largest and most beautiful, but one of the weakest of 
Netherland cities. Don Frederic de Toledo invested it 
with 30,000 men, a peasant having shown the Commander 
a secret passage across the frozen, flooded meadows. 
Against this immense army the garrison (which never 
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numbered more than 4,000) offered at first a force of z,ooo 
pioneers, 3,000 fighting men, and 300 fighting women. The 
last was a most efiiciait body, all of high character, armed 
with sword, musket and dagger. 

Their chief, Kenau Hassdaer, was a widow of distin- 
guished family and unstained reputation. She was forty- 
seven years of age, and, at the head of her band, shared 
in many of the most fiercely fought skirmishes within and 
without the walls. From the spirit of these noble women 
we may understand that the men were not less determined. 

The Prince sent a band of 3,000 or 4,000 men under De 
La Marck to reinforce Harlem. They were unfortunately 
routed in a snowstorm by a strong detachment of the 
enemy, and with this the siege of Harlem began. Don 
Frederic now directed a sharp cannonade continuously 
against two of the gates for three days ; the walls were 
much shattered, and to fill the gaps made in them the 
people brought even the stone statues of the saints firom 
the churches. On the third day Don Frederic ordered the 
assault. The whole population poured out to defend the 
walls, assailing the Spaniards with boiling oil, hot coals^ 
heavy stones, and hoops smeared with pitch set on fire. 
Romero, the Commander of the besieging party, lost an 
eye, and three or four hundred Spaniards were killed, but 
only three or four of the townspeople. Don Frederic noyr 
gave orders to undermine the place. A second small army 
sent by the Prince to relieve Harlem was intercepted and 
almost destroyed by the Spaniards. 

Meanwhile, as fast as Don Frederic imdermined the 
town the Harlem garrison countermined. The com- 
batants met daily, killed and fought one another under- 
ground. Orange sent into the city by carrier pigeons, letters 
written on extremely small bits of paper. On January the 
28th he despatched a supply of bread and powder, with 
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four hundred good soldiers, across the Hariem Lake, on 
one hundred and seventy sledges. During the long winter 
nights the citizens, old men, little children, and women, 
had worked at a defence inside another defence called the 
ravelin, which latter they knew must soon give way ; and 
when, after two or three days' cannonading and a tremen- 
dous onset, the ravelin was stormed, and the Spaniards 
expected to pour into the city, they beheld the new defence 
in the shape of a half-moon, bristling with cannon. Just 
then the ravelin, which had been undermined, blew up, 
carrying into the air all the Spaniards in it. Thus was a 
second assault gloriously defeated by the townspeople. 

It was now resolved to reduce the place by famine ; but 
as the winter wore on the large army surrounding Harlem, 
weakened by cold and insufficient food, diminished rapidly. 
But, alas ! inside the city food was very scarce, and when 
spring came supplies could no longer be transported over 
the ice. Don Frederic had even been driven to think of 
raising the siege, but Alva wrote to his son that ''if ^ fell 
he would come himself to continue the siege ; " that if he 
(Alva) fell, " Madame, his wife, should replace him." 

At the end of February the frost broke up. " Since I 
came into the world," wrote Alva, " I have never been in 
such anxiety. If they should succeed in cutting off com- 
munication along the dykes, we shotild have to raise the 
siege, to siurender hands crossed, or to starve." Orange 
wrote imploring letters to his friends in England, France, 
and Germany, and to his brother Louis. As usual, he 
needed men and money. 

One more incident of this warfare must be recounted. 
There was a part of the land between the Y and the 
Diemer dyke so narrow that two men could hardly stand 
on it In this place, a man named John Haring, of Horn, 
planted himself alone upon the dyke, and kept 1,000 men 
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in check, long enough to enable his own party to rally, 
had they been willing. His daring deed permitted his 
compatriots to retreat safely; he then plunged into the sea, 
and unhurt, made good his escape. This incident occurred 
in an unsuccessful attempt by those on the Princess side 
to cut off communication between Amsterdam and the 
country. 

The combats before the walls of Harlem were of daily 
occurrence. Towards the end of March, the besieged 
made a brilliant sally, drove in the enemy's outposts, 
burned three hundred tents, captured seven cannon, nine 
standards, and many waggon-loads of food, besides killing 
eight hundred of their opponents. The Duke of Alva wrote 
to Philip that it was " a war such as never before was seen 
or heard of in any land on earth." 

It was now plain that the life and death struggle would 
take place on the lake, where the Prince had provided 
more than a hundred different vessels, and where Alva 
had increased his fleet, Philip, too, had sent 3,000 veteran 
soldiers to swell the land force. If the Spaniards over- 
came the Prince's fleet, Harlem must starve. 

At length, on the 28th of May, a fierce hand-to-hand, 
protracted and decisive battle took place at sea, in which 
many thousands were killed, and twenty-two ships belong- 
ing to the Prince were taken, the Spaniards being victorious. 
Despair took possession of the Harlemers. As June wore 
on, men and women fell dead of starvation, and on July 
the I St, the besieged consented to a parley. 

The Prince, who was doing all that man could do for 
their relief, had enlisted a body of 5,000 citizens from Delft, 
Rotterdam, and Gouda, and was himself leading them to 
relieve Harlem when prevented by their entreaties and 
representations that, though it was important to succour 
Jlarlem, his life was of mor^ value than many cities. He 
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reluctantly consented to let Baron Batenburg lead the 
troops, and, sad to relate, his plans were discovered by two 
carrier doves being shot and brought into Don Frederic's 
camp. The army of relief was waylaid, Batenburg slain, 
and his troops routed. Don Frederic, believing there was 
nothing the Harlemers would not do or dare, and fearing 
they would bum themselves and their houses together, sent 
a letter, in the name of the German Commander of the 
besiegers, inviting a surrender, solemnly engaging that no 
citizen should be punished unless the burghers themselves 
should consent to it, and that the city should have ample 
forgiveness. 

Surrender of Harlem. — ^The city surrendered, July the 
1 2th. The massacre (for of course all pledges were broken), 
began next day. Some of the officers killed themselves to 
escape their conquerors. Two thousand thnee hundred 
human beings were murdered in cold blood. 

Such was the memorable Siege of Harlem. But the 
victory had cost the Spaniards dear. It had required 
30,000 of the choicest troops, the loss of 12,000 men, and 
seven months of time, to conquer one of the weakest 
cities of Holland, and within five years Spain had spent 
25,000,000 of florins for war expenses in the Netherlands. 

Orange, sad but undismayed, was able a few days later 
to inform his brother Louis that the Zelanders had captured 
the castle of Rammekens on the Isle of Walcheren. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

INVESTMENT OF ALKMAAR. INCIDENTS OF THE SIEGE. 

THE SIEGE RAISED. 

The siege and surrender of Harlem were the chief events 
up to the middle of the year 1573. The next point of 
attack was the city of Alkmaar in the extreme North of 
Holland, which city the Prince of Orange had garrisoned 
with a small body of troops. Alva summoned it to sur- 
render in the middle of July but met with a bold refusal. 
The grey towers of Egmont Castle rose between the city 
and the sea. The Spaniards burned the village of Egmont, 
and then the investment of Alkmaar began on the 21st of 
August, and the work was completed in a few days so 
thoroughly that " it was impossible for a sparrow to enter 
or leave the city unperceived." Sixteen thousand veteran 
troops formed the besieging force, to oppose which, were 
only 800 soldiers within the city and 1,300 burghers who 
bore arms. 

"If I take Alkmaar," wrote Alva to Philip, "I am 
resolved not to leave a single creature alive." Diedrich 
Sonoy, the Princess Lieutenant-Governor for North Hol- 
land, had the responsibility of defending Alkmaar. The 
chief hope of the inhabitants lay in the sea, for, by piercing 
a few dykes, the ocean could be made to fight for them ; 
but it was necessary to obtain the consent of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the country, because all their standing 
crops would be destroyed ; but who could venture out to 
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obtain this consent ? At last a carpenter, Peter van der 
Mey, undertook to make the perilous attempt, and was 
entrusted with letters to the Prince and to various leading 
inhabitants, these letters being enclosed in a hollow walk- 
ing stick. 

As at Harlem, after daily skirmishes, Don Frederic 
ordered an assault (September i8th). As at Harlem his 
enemies poured boiling oil, water, pitch, lead, imslacked 
lime, on the trdops, and flung burning hoops among the 
soldiers. Three times the attack was repidsed with un- 
flinching bravery by the besieged. Not one left his post ; 
each man who fell dropped dead on the spot he was 
defending. The women and children passed to and fro 
among the shots, supplying their brothers and fathers with 
powder and ball. When darkness gathered the Spaniards 
retired, utterly discomfited, leaving at least a thousand 
killed, whilst only thirty-seven of the Hollanders perished. 

A fresh cannonade was opened on the city next day; but 
the Spanish soldiers refused to mount the breach, believing 
the place protected by more than mortal power. Mean- 
time, as Sonoy had opened mauy of the dykes, the country 
was becoming partially submerged, and the position of the 
Spaniards, in consequence, most uncomfortable. Van der 
Mey had returned on the 26th of September, bringing 
letters from Orange, giving permission to flood the country 
in order to save Alkmaar. Van der Mey narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy, and in his efforts to 
save himself from being made prisoner, he lost the stick in 
which the letters were concealed. He himself, however, 
made good his escape, and succeeded in entering Alkmaar, 
where he made known to his fellow citizens the Pnnce's 
permission to open the dykes. 

The loss of the stick proved most fortunate for the be- 
sieged, for the letters being discovered and read by the 
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enemy, Don Frederic in this manner became aware of the 
determination to drown him and his army. Thus threat- 
ened with a new and formidable assailant, the ocean, he 
retired from Alkmaar, on the 8th of October, after having 
besieged it for seven weeks. 

De la Marck had committed such cruelties, that Orange, 
who had sacrificed his princely fortune, and constantly 
exposed his life to secure freedom and toleration for all^ 
dismissed him from his service, and in conjunction with 
the Estates of Holland, compelled him the following year 
(1574) to leave the country. Some years after De la Marck 
died from the bite of a mad dog. 

Philip's fiirther Baseness. — It must not be supposed 
that Philip committed all his deeds of darkness under the 
belief that he was doing the will of God; for he now 
offered to undo the work of his life, to withdraw the 
Spaniards from the Netherlands, to tolerate the Reformed 
religion there, to restore the Prince of Orange " and all his 
accomplices," to all their possessions and dignities, if only 
the Imperial crown of Germany, which his father Charles 
had won, might be conferred on him ; and for this purpose 
he entered into secret negotiations with the German 
Princes. 

Ctonnt Lonis renews Negotiations with France. — 
William of Orange had allowed his brother Louis to renew 
his negotiations with France, reluctant as he was to do so 
after the St Bartholomew Massacre. Still, as Charles IX. 
professed deep repentance, and averred that the massacre 
had occurred in a panic, Orange felt it would be something 
if even now, the Huguenots in France could be saved 
further horrors, freedom of conscience be secured to them, 
and help gained. for the Netherlands. 

In fact, Charles IX. saw too late what a mistake he had 
committed by permitting the massacre, as all the Christian 
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Princes of Europe turned from him in detestation, — most 
of all did Elizabeth of England. Now there were two 
things the French King had much at heart, namely, that 
Elizabeth should marry one of his brothers, the Due 
d^Alengon, and that another brother, the Due d'Anjou, 
should be King of Poland. If Orange would use his in- 
fluence to secure these things, he was ready to help Orange. 
The election to the throne of Poland, (now vacant), lay 
chiefly with the Protestant party in Poland and Germany ; 
and Orange himself had been thought of as King; his 
influence, therefore, was great, and the French monarch 
wished to secure it on own his side. 

Louis of Nassau drew up the outline of a treaty which 
he was willing to negotiate with Charles IX. The latter 
was at once to make peace with his subjects, and to allow 
religious freedom, and either to fight for the liberation of 
the Netherlands, or to furnish 100,000 crowns, every three 
months, for the war. Should Charles accept these condi- 
tions, every city or town in the Netherlands, reconquered 
from Spain, should be placed under the protection and 
sceptre of France; but ekch should be governed by its own 
citizens, perfect religious liberty granted to all, and all 
charters sacredly restored. Louis of Nassau himself wrote 
to the King of France, telling him plainly of his crimes, 
and reminding him that the soul of man was immortal, and 
that the thoughts of his mind cotdd not be chained. 

Action and Inflnence of Orange. — ^Whilst Louis was thus 
engaged. Orange was in Delft combatting almost singly 
with Spain. All eyes were turned to him, and what man 
could do he did. By the spirit he infused into the people, 
the country was saved from being quite overwhelmed, and 
by his decision Alkmaar was saved. It was not only 
battles and sieges he had to direct, but the government of 
the country, and he was in daily correspondence with the 
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principal courts of Europe. Alva^ having assembled the 
Estates at Brussels, in September, the Prince thought it 
a good opportunity to address an appeal to tl^em, to ask 
how they could endure the t^xdjonj, the murders, the 
extortions of the Duke of Alva, Had the chief cities 
remained true to the cause of freedom, the Northern cities 
would be impregnable. " Whence has Alva the power he 
boasts? his ships, money, and soldiers? From Netherland 
people. If the little province of Holland can hold at bay 
the power of Spain, what could not all the provinces do, 
if united?" He wrote at the same time to Philip, (and 
circulated his letter) setting forth the miseries of his 
fatherland, and again a deep impression was produced on 
Christendom, It was in the course of October in this 
year, that the Prince publicly joined the Reformed Church 
at Dort. 

Three days after the happy ending of the siege of 
Alkmaar, the patriots gained a naval victory on the Zuyder 
Zee, taking several Spanish ships, and making prisoner the 
Admiral of the fleet 

Alva's Departure. ArriTal of Bequesens. — On the 1 7th 
of November, 1573, Don Luis de Requesens y Cufiiga 
arrived in Brussels in order to succeed Alva in the Re- 
gency ; and on the i8th of December, Alva left the Nether- 
lands for ever. He boasted that he had caused 18,600 
people to be executed, while the number of those whom 
he had caused to perish by battle, starvation, siege and 
massacre, could not be reckoned. He had gained the 
hatred of all men, and he even feared to travel through 
France lest he shoud be shot in his carriage. One last 
trick of his, of the meanest kind, must be mentioned con- 
cerning him. He was enormously in debt, and to cheat his 
creditors, he caused a proclamation to be made by sound 
of trumpet, that all people to whom he owed money 
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must come in person to claim it on a certain day. Then, 
during the night, he stealthily departed ; his heavy debts 
remaining mostly unpaid, thus causing the ruin of many 
families. Of this wholesale murderer, thief and deceiver, we 
have nothing further to say, except that he afterwards fell 
into disgrace with Philip, who employed him as a general 
in Portugal, and that he was seized by a lingering fever 
and died in 1582. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NEW GOVERNOR, REQUESENS. ALVA'S PARTING ADVICE. 

Men on all sides now desired peace. War was very costly, 
and Spain had no money to expend. The new Governor, 
Requesens, heartily approved Alva's policy, but wrote to 
Philip that it would be desirable to amuse the people with 
the idea of a milder scheme. Orange had repeatedly 
offered to withdraw for ever from the Netherlands if by so 
doing his absence would hasten peace ; but no patriot in 
the Netherlands could think of such a proposal without 
despair. One last piece of advice Alva had given, viz., to 
bum all the Netherland cities to the ground, except a few 
which were to be occupied by Spanish troops. 

Leyden and Middlelmrg. — Meantime Louis of Nassau 
was busily engaged raising an army in Germany in order to 
relieve Leyden, which was now besieged by the Spaniards. 
Middleburg was the last town on the Isle of Walcheren 
which still held out for Philip. There was a good deal of 
treasure in the place, yet the garrison and townspeople were 
reduced to, eat mice and the most repulsive kinds of food. 

The new Governor sent two fleets of seventy-five and 
thirty ships respectively to relieve this place, whilst Orange 
(aware of the importance of circumventing Requesens) as- 
sembled the officers of his navy on board his own galley, 
and in brief but earnest language laid before them the im- 
portance to the whole country of wresting from the grasp of 
the Spaniards, Middleburg, the key to all Zeland. Officers 
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and men with one accord rent the air, declaring they would 
serve without pay if necessary and die to sustain their 
Prince and country. Then Orange departed to Delft to 
arrange his plans for driving the Spaniards from Leyden. 

It was opposite Romerswael that the Spanish and 
Netherland fleets met, and even from the beginning it was 
plain that the latter would be victorious. They fought 
only to conquer, and did not even pause to take the gold 
chains from the necks of the Spaniards. When fifteen 
ships had been seized and twelve hundred royalists slain, 
the rest of the enemy's fleet retreated, leaving Middleburg 
to its fate. Mondragon, who was Philip's Governor there, 
declared he would set fire to the town and perish ratiier 
than yield at discretion. William of Orange granted him 
honourable conditions of surrender, the citizens who re- 
mained in the town being required to take an oath of 
fidelity to the Prince as Stadtholder for the King, and to 
pay 300,000 florins. 

The Prince enters Middleburg and is acknowledged 
Stadtholder. — ^A few days after the Prince entered Middle- 
burg, received the allegiance of the inhabitants, reorganised 
the Magistracy and restored the ancient constitution. 
Thus the Spaniards had been successfully driven firom 
Walcheren, while the Hollanders and Zelanders remained 
masters of the sea-coast 

Battle of Mookerheyde. Siege of Leyden. Ck>unt 
Louis' anny defeated. His death. — ^But the enemy was 
in Holland, Leyden was closely besieged, and communica- 
tion between the chief cities had become well-nigh im- 
possible. The Hollanders, though at home on the water, 
had not yet gained suflicient experience to enable them to 
encounter successfully the veteran soldiers of Spain in the 
field. 

According to the instructions of the Prince, Louis of 
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Nassau had been actively engaged in raising troops and 
supplies in Germany, with the intention of leading ^^ 
army between Harlem and Leyden and forcing TOe 
Spaniards to fight at a disadvantage ; and towards the end 
of February, Louis and two of his brothers crossed the 
Rhine in a heavy snow-storm with a small army, and at the 
close of the month encamped within four miles of 
Maestricht on the opposite side of the river Meuse. Orange 
had raised 6,000 infantry, and sent word to his brother to 
join him in the Isle of Bommel. But one thousand of 
these mercenary troops deserted almost immediately, while 
the state of the river, beset with ice yet not frozen, pre- 
vented the passage of the army. The enemy carried off 
the boats, and mustered in large force on the other side 
of the river. 

It was not till April that Louis (after often changing his 
encampment) was able to move forward towards Nimeguen, 
between the rivers Rhine and Meuse. Avila, the Spanish 
Commander, followed rapidly, and crossed the Meuse with 
his whole army by a bridge of boats, so that Count Louis 
found the enemy facing him at a village called Mook, near 
Cleves. In that narrow space between the rivers, (the 
Rhine is here called the Waal), Louis, whose troops were 
ripe for mutiny, had to fight unaided. A fierce battle 
ended in the defeat of Count Louis' army. Finding the 
day lost, he and his brother Henry of Nassau made a final 
and desperate charge, in which they fell, and this was the 
last which was ever known of these brave and noble 
brothers. Of the defeated army, those not slain in battle 
were drowned in the marshes or burned in the farm houses 
to which they fled. No one has ever known exactly in 
which of the^e ways the patriot princes lost their lives. 

This disastrous battle was called the battle of Mooker- 
heyde. But for the floating ice Count Louis would have 
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surprised Maestricht, — ^but for the mutiny of his mercenary 
German troops he might have defeated Avila. His short 
life had been crowded with daring and noble deeds. All 
who knew, loved him. His mother always called him 'her 
heart's cherished Louis.' Three of this noble lady's chil- 
dren, the Counts Adolphus, Louis, and Henry had now 
perished in the struggle for freedom. Count John, another 
brother, had gone to Cologne to obtain a supply of money 
for the mutinous troops, and so was spared to do much 
more for his country. The Prince of Orange passed days 
of intense anxiety, writing letter after letter to his brother 
Louis whom he tenderly loved, and whom he was never 
more to see. 

Mutiny of Spanish Troops. — A great mutiny broke out 
among the Spanish troops after this victory. Three years' 
pay was due to them. They were accustomed to mutiny 
after a victory, and then to take possession of a city and 
compel the trembling citizens to feed them on the best of 
everything — capons and pheasants, hares and rabbits, 
spices and sweetmeats, wines and fruit, and sometimes 
they even washed their horses' hoofs in wine. 

After the battle of Mookerheyde, the Spanish troops 
mutinied to a man, and this time seized the capital, 
Antwerp, and demanded not only a large sum of money 
but a solemn promise of pardon from the new Regent, 
Requesens. Whilst waiting till these conditions shotdd be 
granted them, they ate and drank merrily, and in the end 
got all they asked, being paid either in money or cloth, 
silks or satins. They then held a great feasts and as 
thoughtless as children, dressed themselves in some of the 
beautiful brocades they had just received. Whilst their 
mirth was at the height the boom of cannon was heard, 
and arrayed as they were, they had to hurry to the dykes. 

The patriot, Admiral JBoisot, had sailed up the Scheldt 
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determined to destroy the fleet at Antwerp ; and meeting 
twenty-two vessels under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Haemstede, after a short action, was completely victorious, 
taking the Admiral prisoner, and burning or sinking four- 
teen of his ships. The mercenary soldiers, summoned from 
their feast, were at too great a distance to retaliate, and 
after this signal victory Admiral Boisot retired in safety 
down the river. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SIEGE OF LEYDEN CONTINUED. 

Leyden had been besieged from October the 31st, 1573, 
to the 2ist March, 1574, when the soldiers had hurried 
away to defeat Count Louis' army. Now, however, they 
re-appeared to continue the siege. 

Leyden was one of the most beautiful cities in the 
Netherlands, situated amidst broad and smiling pastures, 
gardens and orchards ; and the town was intersected by 
watery streets, artificial currents of the Rhine crossed by 
stone bridges, and shaded by willow, Hme, and poplar trees. 
A ruined, ancient tower was built on an elevation in the 
midst of the city, a tower from which many eyes watched 
anxiously during the approaching summer for the ocean to 
come rolling in over the land. 

A force of 8,000 men invested the city, a force which 
was daily increased ; while within the walls there were only 
five companies of the burgher guard, and a small body of 
fi"eebooters. The military Commandant of Leyden was a 
gentleman of distinguished family, John Van der Does. 
The Prince of Orange, though sorely stricken and alone 
since the death of his brothers, hastened to encourage the 
citizens. France cared little for the Netherlands since 
Louis of Nassau's defeat and loss, whilst the English Go- 
vernment was colder and more haughty than ever. 

The Pardon. — ^Just at this moment Philip thought fit to 
publish his long-talked-of ^^ Pardon'' to the Netherlanders, 
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by which he invited all his erring subjects to receive full 
forgiveness of the past on condition of throwing them- 
selves into the bosom of the Romish Church. No one in 
Holland took advantage of this ^^ Pardon^^ except two 
persons, one a brewer of Utrecht, the other the son of a 
pedlar of Leyden. 

The Prince conceives a Scheme to save Leyden. — ^Hia 
Illness, Recovery, and active Operations. — ^The Prince's 
forces were encamped at Delft and Rotterdam, and he had 
beaten off the Spaniards when they attempted to take an 
important fortress between these two towns. He had long 
been convinced that nothing could save Leyden but break- 
ing the dykes and letting the ocean in upon the enemy. 
Leyden was not on the sea, but he could send the sea to 
Leyden. " Better a drowned land than a lost land," cried 
the patriots, moved by his impassioned eloquence. The 
damage would be enormous, but since the destruction of 
Count Louis' army there was no sufficient land force to 
beat back the foe. The Estates voted a monthly sum for 
this necessary work of destruction, and a large amount was 
also contributed by the ladies of the country, who freely 
gave their plate and jewellery and costly furniture to 
further the design. 

But on the 21st of August the citizens of Leyden 
addressed a letter to Orange, saying that they had ful- 
filled their promise to hold out three months j that their 
malt cake would last only four days more, and after that 
time they must starve. Alas i the Prince lay ill of a fever 
at Rotterdam, a fever induced by sorrow and anxiety. 
Still he dictated a reply from his sick bed, telling them 
that the dykes were all pierced and the water rising. Yet 
day after day the citizens watched in vain for the ocean. 
The country people and the "Clippers" (Netherlanders 
pn Philip's side) ridiculed the idea that the sea could ever 
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penetrate as far as Leydea The Prince's fever had by 
this time reached its height, increased by a rumour that 
Leyden had fallen ; but from the hour that this rumour 
was contradicted he began to mend, and immediately re- 
sumed measures for the relief of the town. 

The distance from Leyden to the outer dyke was fifteen 
miles, and over this land the ocean was already let in, so 
that a flotilla sailed with ease to within five miles of the 
city. At this point another strong dyke, the Land-Scheid- 
ing, arrested it To enable the fleet to sail on, it was 
necessary to break through this and some other formidable 
inner dykes which kept back the ocean. 

Upon the intervening territory stood many villages and a 
chain of sixty-two forts — ^the latter held by Philip's veteran 
troops. The Prince had given strict orders to seize the 
Land-Scheiding, a feat which was performed successfully. 
On the night of the loth of September, (many hundreds of 
Spaniards having been slain). Admiral Boisot sailed through 
the gaps of the broken dyke, but found to his surprise that 
another long dyke called the " Green-way,** three-quarters 
of a mile further inland, rose to oppose his passage. He 
promptly took possession of this also, but again was dis- 
appointed, for a fresh-water lake into which he expected to 
float, could, he found, only be reached through a deep canal, 
and the sea which had floated him thus far became too 
shallow for his ships. The canal was deep enough, but it 
was defended by a bridge strongly occupied by the enemy, 
who also lined the canal on each side. Nevertheless the 
bold Admiral tried to force his way through, but found it 
impossible. 

A week had now elapsed since the great dyke was 
pierced, and still the fleet sent by Holland lay motionless, 
having only advanced two miles in that time j when the 
wind changed, the flotilla was carried on, and som<^ 
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fugitives guided Boisot by a dttour to a low dyke, so 
that thus he could avoid the bridge and the lake. As 
the fleet advanced the Spaniards were driven back into a 
narrower circle towards Leyden. But suddenly the wind 
veered again, and once more the ships lay motionless, day 
after day, upon the shallow waters. At length the Prince, 
rising from his sick bed, arrived on board to give final 
directions, and his presence diifused imiversal joy. He 
reconnoitred the whole ground, and gave orders for the 
destruction of one last barrier called the " Kirk-way." 

Leyden Saved. — Meantime Leyden was at its last gasp. 
Leaves were stripped from the trees for food; women 
dropped dead in the streets from starvation. Sometimes 
the watchmen going their rounds found a whole family 
dead, — ^father, mother, children. A disease something like 
the plague followed on famine ; yet the town, sublime in 
its despair, never even thought of surrender. A few mur- 
mured j the stout burgomaster told them to take his body 
to appease their hunger, but not to expect surrender while 
he remained alive — ^and they, inspired anew, took a new 
oath of fidelity to the cause of fireedom. From the ram- 
parts they hurled taunts at their enemy, declaring that when 
the last hour came they would all perish together by fire. 
"As well can the Prince of Orange pluck stars from the sky 
as bring the ocean to Leyden," shouted back the Spaniards. 

But a tempest came to the relief of the besieged, and a 
violent wind piled the sea upon the land, and forward rode 
the Netherland fleet in the midst of storm and darkness. 
The Kirk-way had been broken through, and the fleet 
rowed on over the black waste of waters. Then a fierce 
midnight battle took place among the flooded orchards 
and farm-houses, where the enemy's vessels were soon sunk 
and their crews drowned. 

Two obstacles still lay in the path of the Zelanders — ^the 
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strong forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, both well sup- 
plied with soldiers and cannon. But the Spaniards, seized 
with panic, fled from Zoeterwoude, and many were drowned 
as they fled. Not less than a thousand perished. This 
fortress was immediately seized and set on fire by the 
patriots, a few strokes of the oar then brought them to 
Lammen, which swarmed with soldiers and bristled with 
artillery, and was so strong that it seemed impossible either 
to pass imder its guns or to carry it by storm. 

So great was this obstacle that the brave Boisot wrote 
despondently to Orange. Night descended, pitch dark, 
upon his terrible anxiety and the despair of Leyden, a 
night broken in upon by strange sights and sounds. Lights 
were seen moving from the fort across the waste of waters ; 
and in the dead of night, one of the walls of the city fell 
with a loud crash. Day broke after a feverish night, and 
Boisot prepared to assault Lammen, but a death-like still- 
ness prevailed. What could have happened? Could the 
Spaniards, after all, have taken Leyden in the night ? 

Suddenly a man was seen wading breast-high through 
the water, while a boy was observed waving his cap from 
the fort. The Spaniards had fled in the darkness ! and the 
only person who had seen them retreating was the lad then 
making signs of triumph from the fortress. The noise of 
the falling city wall had increased the terror of their flight, 
and they had retired at the very moment when they might 
have been conquerors 1 

Leyden was saved. The starving and heroic citizens 
repaired at once in a body to return thanks to God, but in 
the midst of singing the hymn of praise it suddenly came 
to an end, for all the multitude were weeping. 

Boisot now despatched to the Prince of Orange (who 
was at Delft) a very different letter from the one he had 
sent a few hours before. The Prince was at church when 
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the happy intelligence of the deliverance of Leyden reached 
him, and as soon as the sermon was ended, he handed the 
note to the minister to be read to the congregation. After 
so many sufferings Orange was indeed rejoiced! At the 
beginning of the siege he had said, " So long as the poor 
inhabitants here, though deserted by all the world, hold 
firm, it will cost the Spaniards half Spain in money and 
men, before they can make an end of us." Leyden was 
relieved on the 3rd of October. 

Next day the wind again changed, and the ocean rolled 
back, leaving the land bare. The work of re-constructing 
the dykes immediately began. To celebrate this great 
deliverance, and in gratitude for the heroism displayed by 
the inhabitants, it was resolved to establish a university 
within the walls of Leyden, and thus in the darkest period 
of the struggle for liberty was the Leyden University 
founded, being handsomely endowed, chiefly from the 
revenues of the Abbey of Egmont 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ATTEMPTS ON THE PART OF SPAIN TO ARRANGE A PEACE. 

SPANISH TREACHERY. THE STATES-GENERAL CONFER 

ABSOLUTE POWER ON THE PRINCE. 

Alva gone, Alkmaar and Leyden relieved, the brave 
Hollanders could draw breath. Their enemies would in- 
deed find it desirable to make peace with them, crippled 
as Spain was for money; and in the year 1574, the new 
Regent, Requesens, commissioned Doctor Elbertus Leo- 
ninus. Professor of Louvain, and Hugo Bonte, Ex-pensionary 
of Middleburg, to treat secretly on this matter with the 
Prince of Orange. But when they spoke to the Prince 
about his pardon and reconciliation with Philip, he refused 
to treat at all except in co-operation with the Estates ; and 
he objected to the word ^^pardon^' since he had never done 
anything requiring the king's forgiveness. When reminded 
of Philip's power, he answered, that he knew his Majesty 
to be very mighty, but that there was a king more powerful 
still— even God, the Creator, who, he humbly hoped, was 
on his side. 

At a later interview with Hugo Bonte, the Prince de- 
clared " it was almost impossible for him to treat with any 
agents of the Spanish government, as no trust could be 
placed, either in safe-conducts, hostages, or plighted word." 
Then he mentioned many instances of treachery on the 
part of the Spaniards, particularly that of the return of 
three exchanged prisoners from the Hague, who died next 
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day of poison administered before their release. And he 
also spoke of the frequent attempts on his own life. All 
these crimes made it unsafe and almost impossible to treat 
with His Majesty's government, since every one would fear 
assassination. After much parleying the Prince gave the 
Spanish agents warning that he might eventually be obliged 
to seek the protection of some foreign power for the 
Netherlands. Other conferences were held, but always 
with the same result, namely that the Prince would accept 
no reconciliation imless the foreign troops departed, entire 
freedom of religion were granted, and the Estates-General 
assembled. 

These proceedings occupied the summer and autumn 
of 1574, and were not quite concluded till early in 1575. 
Hitherto the Prince had exercised his power under the 
fiction of doing so for Philip as his Stadtholder ; but a 
change was becoming necessary. Holland and Zeland, even 
now that they had lost Harlem and were abandoned by 
Amsterdam, contributed 210,000 florins a month for 
government expenses, whereas Alva had never been able 
to raise more than 271,000 florins in a whole year from 
Holland; but now that the cities gave so much they 
expected more power, and even tried to restrict the rule 
of their liberator, whom, a year before, they had wished 
to clothe with the power of a dictator. 

As the only remedy the Prince tendered his resignation 
of all the powers he held, so that the Estates might take 
the government without control into their own hands. 
Then, indeed, they felt that to give up William of Orange 
was to accept the Spanish yoke for ever, and at an 
assembly held at Delft, the 12th of November, 1574, they 
requested him to continue "in his blessed government, with 
the council established near him ;" and offered him, under 
e name of Governor or Regent, abso ute power, authority 
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and sovereign command, and in particular they granted 
him entire control of all ships of war ; and the Prince 
accepted the Government on these terms. 

Dining the early winter of 1574, the Emperor Maximilian 
had been trying to bring about a peace for the Netherlands, 
and with good reason, " for," said the French ambassador 
in Spain, " the Emperor maintains that if peace is not made 
with the Beggars the Empire will depart from the house of 
Austria, that such is the determination of the electors '' (in 
Germany). 

Philip, too, needed peace; for Requesens could raise 
no money in the Netherlands, and as for Orange, he was 
sincerely desirous of peace, but not of peace on dishonour- 
able terms. Yet he hoped little, knowing that all the people 
claimed liberty to remain at home and exercise the Pro- 
testant religion, while Philip asserted his right to banish 
them for ever, or to bum them if they remained. 

The peace negotiations were opened at Breda, the 3d of 
March, 1575. After asking what complaints the Estates 
had to make, and giving vague answers to the demands of 
the Estates for the departure of the foreign troops and the 
assembling of the States-general, the Royal Commissioners 
concluded by requiring that all cities, fortresses, and 
castles, together with all artillery and weapons of war, 
should be delivered up to the King. The Roman Catholic 
worship was alone to be established in the Netherlands, all 
persons of the Reformed Faith receiving permission for 
that time only, to sell their property and depart the country 
within a fixed time. The Prince and the Estates answered 
this on the 21st March; they said that, "Touching the 
delivery of cities and citadels, ships and artillery into the 
hands of the King it was much like the proposal made by 
the wolves in the fable, that the dogs should be given up 
as a preliminary to a lasting peace. It was unreasonable 
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to require the Hollanders to abandon either their religion 
or their country, and more cruel to expel a whole popula- 
tion than to send 3,000 or 4,000 Spaniards away, who for 
seven years had lived at the expense of the Provinces. 
Besides, the exiles could not possibly dispose of their pro- 
perty, since all would want to sell and there would be no 
buyers." 

The Royal plenipotentiaries answered this on April the 
ist The foreign soldiers should depart, if the Estates 
would dismiss their own foreign troops. The Estates- 
General might assemble, but no change could be permitted 
in the religion of the country; however, the reformers 
should be allowed six months in which to leave the land, 
and from eight to ten years to dispose of their property. 
After the heretics had all departed, His Majesty did not 
doubt that trade and manufactures would flourish again 
along with the old religion. As for the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, there never had been any intention of establishing it 
in the Netherlands. 

There was a pause in the deliberations. The reply of 
the Prince and the Estates was unavoidably delayed (owing 
to discussions in the various cities) till June the ist. They 
then said that the offer to assemble the States-General 
sounded well, but they regretted that if the whole popula- 
tion must be banished, few would receive any benefit from 
its being called together. It was impossiMe for the 
Estates to disband their army and surrender their for- 
tresses before the Spanish soldiers were gone and peace 
established. The question of religion would be decided 
by the Estates. 

On the 8th of July, the Royal Commissioners asked what 
guarantee the States would give that the decisions of the 
States-General would be obeyed. This was replied to by 
asking what guarantees the King would give. The answer 
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was that His Majesty would give his word and sign, with 
the word and signature of the £mperor. 

In exchange for these promises the Prince and the 
Estates were expected to pledge their oaths and give a 
number of hostages, and to deliver up the cities of Brill, 
Enkhuizen, Flushing, and Amemuyde : four cities, with 
all their population and wealth, in exchange for Philip's 
word, so often and so basely broken. This closed the 
n^otiations. 

Union of HoUand and Zeland. — In the course of this 
summer of 1575, the foundation was laid for the union of 
Holland and Zeland under the authority of Orange. In the 
Articles of Union drawn up, it was declared that the Prince, 
as sovereign, should have absolute power in all matters 
concerning the defence of the country. He was to regulate 
the expenditure of money voted, to maintain the law in the 
king's name as Count of Holland, to appoint all military 
officers, to establish and remove garrisons, to appoint and 
renew the magistrates and all judicial officers named by 
the Estates, to protect the exercise of the Reformed religion, 
and to suppress the exercise of the Romish religion (without 
permitting, however, that search should be made into any 
person's belief). On the xith of July the Prince formally 
accepted the government on this basis, but he made an 
important change in a few words. He insisted that the 
words '' religion at variance with the Gospel" should be 
used, instead of the words " Romish religion," thus leaving 
open the way for religious toleration. 

Third marriage of the Prince of Orange. — During some 
of his visits to the Elector Palatine of Bavaria, the Prince 
bad seen at Heidelberg the Princess Charlotte of Bourbon, 
daughter of the Due de Montpensier, a lady of great beauty, 
virtue, and intelligence, who had been forced to take the 
vows and enter the Convent of Jouarrs before the right age; 
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of which convent she afterwards became the Abbess. Her 
father was the most zealous of the Catholic princes of France, 
whilst the princess was always inclined to the Reformed 
religion ; she therefore fled from the convent in 1572, and 
took refuge with the Elector Palatine, for her father refused 
even to receive her letters or give her a single farthing. 

The Prince of Orange had been formally divorced from 
his second wife, Anna of Saxony, who had seemed a lunatic 
almost from the beginning of her marriage. She took such 
a dislike to the Prince that it became the talk of Brussels ; 
passed week afler week in her room with the shutters closed 
and candles burning; quarrelled violently with the Countess 
Egmont, and was so insolent to her husband that, on one 
occasion, at a supper party, she used such opprobrious 
language to him that all wondered. The Prince bore this 
with sadness and patience, hoping that with age would 
come improvement. Her reproaches and violence increased 
when misfortunes gathered round him, and she finally left 
him altogether. Her temper was ferocious. She beat her 
servants with clubs, and attempted her own life and the 
lives of her attendants, and that of her brother-in-law, Count 
John of Nassau, assaulting the latter with knives and 
daggers, using the most fearful language; besides which, she 
became more and more addicted to drinking. She would 
take as much as two quarts of wine a-day. Together with 
all this she behaved in such a manner that the Prince felt 
justified in dissolving the marriage. 

The wretched Princess was given over to the safe 
custody of the Elector of Saxony, who, when she became 
altogetlier a lunatic, imprisoned her in a chamber in the 
Electoral palace. She died mad, the i8th of December, 

1577. 
The Princess Charlotte of Bourbon was conducted to 

Brill by Sainte Aldegonde, and there married to Orange 
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the 1 2th of June, 1575. Very great anger was felt at this 
marriage both in France and Germany. 

Ornelties of Diedrich Sonoy. — Diedrich Sonoy, the 
governor over part of Holland, a man as ferociously cruel 
as he was brave, had discovered a conspiracy among some 
of the inhabitants to aid a Spanish invasion. Fortunately 
Sonoy was not a Hollander, for the vengeance he took was 
so frantic that the pen refuses to record some of the 
tortures to which he subjected his victims. When his evil 
doings reached the ears of Orange, the Prince's peremptory 
orders checked his outrages. Like the Count de la Marck, 
Sonoy had disgraced the cause of liberty; but we must 
remember that his were the crimes of a single individual, 
not of the people of Holland and Zeland. 

Recapture of part of Zeland by Spain. — Requesens was 
most anxious to recapture some part of Zeland, the three 
chief islands of which were Tholen, Duiveland, and Schou- 
wen. The capital of the latter was the strong city of 
Zierickzee ; and Schouwen was the island coveted by Re- 
quesens. Although the estuaries of the rivers swarmed 
with Zeland vessels, manned by celebrated crews, yet 
traitors from Zeland itself made known to the enemy a 
narrow, submerged flat, stretching to Duiveland from a 
small uninhabited islet named Philipsland, close to Tholen. 
The passage was perilous, but could be made at ebb-tide, 
and once at Duiveland (Dovesland), the less dangerous 
creek to Schouwen could be more easily crossed, and siege 
laid to Zierickzee ; since the Zeland ships could not sail 
near enough to intercept the passage of the enemy. 

The night chosen for the enterprise was the 27th of Sep- 
tember, a wild night lit up by incessant lightning. The 
besieging force had to wade breast-high, often in total 
darkness, and constantly assailed by the Zelanders, over so 
narrow a pathway, that if they turned from it ever so little. 
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they perished in the waters. Yet soon after daylight, after 
many losses, the main body, consisting of Spaniards, 
Walloons, and Germans, reached the opposite shore in 
good order. Ten companies of French, Scotch, and 
English auxiliaries lay at Duiveland, under the command 
of Charles Van Boisot, but the latter being slain (either by 
accident or design as the enemy landed), a panic ensued, 
and the conquest of Duiveland was at once effected. 

After this, the troops of Requesens more easily landed 
at Schouwen, reduced two places on the island, and 
then laid siege to Zierickzee ; thus interrupting the com- 
munication between Walcheren and the rest of Zeland, 
cutting the province in two, and giving the Spaniards 
a foothold on the ocean. This was an unspeakable grief 
to the Prince. He and his country were alone in their 
struggle, at a time too when the momentous question of 
formally renouncing Philip's authority, and of finding some 
other sovereign strong enough to accept what Philip had 
forfeited had to be decided. The choice naturally lay 
between France, England, and the Germanic Empire. 

Proposal to throw off Plulip's mle. — The nobles and 
deputies of South Holland now voted " that it was their 
duty to abandon the King, as a tyrant who sought to 
oppress and destroy his subjects, and that it behoved them 
to seek another protector," — ^and on October the ist, the 
Prince formally proposed to the Estates assembled at 
Rotterdam, either to make terms with the enemy or to 
separate entirely from the King of Spain, in order to sus- 
tain the Provinces against their enemies by means of the 
protection of another Christian potentate. After an ad- 
journment of a few days, the diet re-assembled at Delft, 
and '' it was unanimously resolved by the nobles and cities 
that they would forsake the King and seek foreign assist- 
ance, referring the choice to the Prince, who was to tak^ 

** opinion of the Estates." 
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Thus these two small provinces declaxed their independ- 
ence of •their former tyrant, but so little did they foresee 
their coming greatness, that having thrown off the yoke of 
one rule they thought it necessary to seek that of another. 
They resolved to send a mission in the first place to 
England. 

Mission to Queen EUzabeth. — The envoys from Orange 
and from the Estates of Holland arrived in England at 
Christmas, and were graciously received by Elizabeth. 
They offered her the sovereignty over Holland and Zeland 
upon certain conditions, stating that they addressed them- 
selves to her as an upright protector of the faith and a 
Princess descended from the blood of Holland (alluding 
to the marriage of Edward III. with Philippa of Hainault, 
daughter of Count William III. of Holland and Hainault). 
Requesens at once sent a counter embassy. 

Elizabeth would give no decided answer, and after much 
deliberation, (the Queen refusing either to lay the matter 
before her Parliament or to allow the Netherland Envoys 
to do so), they at last applied for their passports to return 
home, April, 1576. Commissioners were now appointed 
to make the same proposals at the French court, but in 
consequence of the Duke d' Alen9on's attitude towards 
the Provinces, the negotiations were not proceeded with, 
and Holland and Zeland were still alone in the struggle 
with their powerful enemy. 

Meantime, Requesens was in despair for want of money, 
and the siege of the important dty of Zierickzee continued. 
It became evident that the place must soon fall. 

The New and Sublime Resolve of William the Silent.— 
It was now that a sublime but desperate idea filled the 
Prince's mind. There was no hope from England or 
France for the two little provinces ; Holland and Zeland 
wer^ cut in two, and Zierickzee trembled to its fall. The 
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provinces were without money and without assistance. 
Neither was there hope of help from Germany, ^om as it 
was with disputes even amongst the Reformers themselves. 
Still the Prince had conceived a last plan to shut out the 
Spaniards for ever from Holland and Zeland, and to save 
the inhabitants from tyranny. Long had he thought over 
the scheme, and the present seemed the hour for its fulfil- 
ment His project was to collect all the vessels of every 
kind, and to take the whole population on board, together 
with all the moveable property, to bum the wind-mills, 
pierce the dykes, open the sluices in every direction, 
restore the country for ever to the ocean, and then to 
seek a new home for freedom on some distant shore. 

Death of Reauesens. — The imexpected death of Reque- 
sens prevented this resolve being carried out. He died 
from fever and anxiety occasioned by a mutiny among his 
troops, the sth of March, 1577. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONDITION OF THE PROVINCES. 

Requesens had died so suddenly that he had no time to 
name a successor, and therefore till the King should appoint 
one, the Council of State carried on the government in the 
royal name. When the news of the Regent's death reached 
Madrid, Philip was exceedingly angry that he should have 
died at such an inconvenient moment, and not being able 
to make up his mind whom to choose in the place of 
Requesens, for the present he chose nobody. 

Under these circumstances, the Prince of Orange opened 
a fresh correspondence with many of the leading men in 
Brussels and different parts of the Netherlands, who now for 
the first time seemed disposed to range themselves on his 
side. Hitherto the country had been most unequally divided. 
There were the two provinces of Holland and Zeland de- 
voted to the Prince; their inhabitants were of the Reformed 
religion; while the other fifteen provinces were on the 
whole loyal to the King, and perhaps, half their population 
Roman Catholic At the same time, all they had suffered 
under Alva and firom the foreign soldiery, had, notwith- 
standing the difference of religion, drawn all the seventeen 
provinces to feel with each other, and to aim at expelling 
the foreigners and regaining their ancient privileges. 

Never had a contest been more unequal than that which 
Holland and Zeland had waged alone. *' Upon that sand- 
bank, varying from four to forty miles in width, and about 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, one man, backed 
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by its inhabitants did battle for nine years against the 
master of two worlds and conquered him at last ! " Nor 
must we forget that the heroic Prince was not master of 
the whole of the small territory we have just named; 
Harlem had fallen, and Amsterdam was on the side of 
the King, and the loss of this last town was so severe, 
that William the Silent affirmed that all the efforts of 
the enemy had not hurt their cause so much as the de- 
fection of Amsterdam. Besides this, the country was in 
a most desolate condition. The war, and the destruction 
of the dykes, had swept the land almost bare of cattle, so 
that it was necessary to pass a law forbidding for a con- 
siderable length of time, the slaughter of "oxen, cows, 
calves, sheep, or poultry." Very great labour and expense 
must be incurred also before the great dykes could be re- 
constructed. 

New Act of Union. — As we have said, the political 
union of the two provinces of Holland and Zeland took 
place in June, 1575, but a new Act of Union was duly 
signed on the 25th of June, 1576, at Delft, by which it was 
agreed that deputies from all the Estates should meet 
when summoned by the Prince ; that free intercourse and 
traffic through both provinces should be secured; that 
they should mutually assist each other in preventing all 
wrong or violence, and that the expenses which were 
necessary to be borne should be apportioned between 
them all The government, thus settled, was placed in 
the Prince's hands, and on him was conferred supreme 
authority ; also the whole protection of the land devolved 
on him. It mattered nothing to the Prince whether he 
was named Stadtholder, Guardian, or King. The people, 
from highest to lowest, called him "Father William," and 
that title was enough for him. He did not care what men 
jdipuld term bim, but how he should best perform his work. 
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To drive out the opptessor, to crush the Inquisition, to 
uphold the ancient liberties of the Netherlands, was re- 
ward sufficient for him. But he would sanction no perse- 
cution (an immense virtue in that age), especially in a man 
sincerely attached to the Reformed religion. 

Meantime England and France jealously watched what 
each might do concerning the Netherlands. Neither wished 
the other to have the sovereignty over them. Queen 
Elizabeth was afraid to accept it because she thought of 
the money that would be asked of her to support the war ; 
so she wrote to the Prince saying she could not yet accept 
the sovereignty or protect the inhabitants ; she would first 
make other efforts to reconcile them to their own king. 
The Prince now forced the two United Provinces to renew 
negotiations with France. These Were opened with the 
Duke of Anjou, who was the French King's brother, and 
the leader of the Huguenot party. 

As for Germany, there were so <nany disputes there 
among the Reformers themselves, that they could not 
understand what toleration meant, since all claimed the 
right of persecuting. It was not to Germany, there- 
fore, that the Prince could look for help. He was so 
loaded with work, sorrow, and business, that he had 
scarcely a moment's leisure from morning to night, while 
besides all his other pressing labours he was now actively 
engaged, in the spring of 1576, in attempting to relieve the 
cityofZierickzee. 

Smrender of 2i6rickS00. — ^This town, the key to half 
Zeland, had been closely besieged ever since the troops 
sent by Requesens had landed on Duiveland. After great 
but unsuccessful efforts to save the place, the Prince 
instructed the town to accept honourable terms of sur- 
render, and the Spanish commander, Mondragon, was but 
too glad to grant them, for his army was ready to nsotmy. 
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On this occasion, therefore, the horrors of sacking and 
burning were averted. " Had we received the least succour 
the poor dty should never have fellen," wrote the Prince. 

Serioiu Mntiny of the Spanish Troops. — ^But no sooner 
was Zierickzee captured than a very serious mutiny broke 
out among the Spanish army at SdiouweiL Promises of 
pay and pardon were freely made to the mutineers, but by 
the middle of July these troops, beyond control, im- 
prisoned their own officers at Zierickzee. Having swept 
the island of Schouwen bare of everything, they marched 
into Brabant, devouring as they went The citizens of 
Brussels were terrified at their approach; but the mutineers 
finally seized the town of Alost, in Flanders, carrying it 
by storm and murdering all who resisted them. The ex- 
citement in Brussels was now intense. It was suspected 
that fifteen companies of German troops would join in the 
mutiny. 

Here was a serious state of affairs. A wild rebellious 
army in the centre of the land, the citizens trembling for 
what was to come next; the State Council too weak to 
exercise any real authority. The inhabitants for the most 
part now cried out that a sentence of outlawry should be 
passed on the whole of the foreign troops. By the begin- 
ning of September all the Spanish army, officers as well 
as men, had mutinied, and the most important German 
troops had joined them, while Sancho d'Avila, who had 
possession of the important citadel of Antwerp, held open 
communication with the rebel army at Alost. The casties 
of Antwerp, Valenciennes, Ghent, Utrecht, Culemberg, 
Viane, Alost, were now all in the hands of the revolted 
troops, and the country was as if bound hand and 
foot. 

Depredations of every kind were incessant, the Spaniards 
treating every Netherlander as an enemy. Gentleman and 
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peasant, Protestant and Papist, priest and layman, fall 
were alike maltreated and outraged. No wonder that the 
whole population should cry out, and feel the necessity 
of making an effort to rid themselves of the foreign 
troops! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

EFFORTS OF THE PRINCE. — HIS ADDRESSES. 

Meantime the Prince was at Middlebiirg, watching the 
course of events in this new disaster. Divided as the Pro- 
vinces were by difference of religion, he hoped to bind them 
together by their common desire to expel the soldiery and 
regain their ancient privileges. He now made use of the 
general indignation against the atrocities committed by the 
foreign army to influence the inhabitants at laige to act in 
concert to resist their oppressors. Day after day, in count- 
less addresses, he seized every occasion to lurge the people 
to band together in the common cause for liberty. 

We will quote one or two of these appeals. " I write to 
warn you," he wrote to the Estates of Gelderland, "to seize 
this present opportunity. Shake from your necks the yoke 
of the godless Spanish tyranny, join yourselves at once to 
the lovers of the fatherland, to the defenders of freedom. 
According to the examples of your own ancestors and ours, 
redeem for the country its ancient laws, traditions, and 
privileges. Permit no longer to yoiu: shame and ours, a 
band of Spanish landloupers and other foreigners, together 
with three or four self-seeking enemies of their own land, 
to keep their feet upon our necks. Let them no longer, in 
the very wantonness of tyranny, drive us about like a herd 
of cattle — ^like a gang of well-tamed slaves." To the Es- 
tates of Brabant he wrote, " I beg you with all affection to 
consider the danger in which you have placed yourselves. 
You have to deal with the proudest and most overbearing 
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race m the world. For these qualities they are hated by 
all other nations. They are even hateful to themselves. 
Tis a race which seeks to domineer wheresoever it comes. 
It particularly declares its intention to crush and to 
tyrannise you, my masters, and all the land. I tell you 
that your last act, by which you have declared this army to 
be rebels, is decisive You have armed and excited the 
whole people against them . . . and the insults and in- 
juries thus leceived, however richly deserved, are all set 
down to your account Therefore 'tis necessary for you to 
decide now, whetiier to be utterly ruined yourselves and 
your children, or to continue firmly the work which you 
have begun boldly, and rather die a hundred thousand 
deaths than to make a treaty with them which can only 
end in your ruin. Be assured that the measure dealt to 
you will be ignominy as well as destruction." 

To recover their Constitution, to lift up their down- 
trodden rights, he set before them the necessity of union. 
"'Tis impossible that a chariot should move evenly," he said, 
" having its wheels unequally proportioned ; and so must a 
Confederation be broken to pieces if there be not an equal 
oUigation on all to tend to a common purpose." Union 
could alone save them from a common tyrant Disunion 
had been the cause of all their woes. " Nothing remains 
to us," he also wrote, "but to discard all jealousy and 
distrust Let us with a common accord liberate these 
lands firom the stranger. Hand to hand let us accomplish 
a just and general peace." Adding — "that he should 
regard" (all his labours and pains which were past well be- 
stowed) " if God now grant me to see the desired end.*' 

The Prince aimed at uniting all the provinces and mak- 
ing a general effort to expel their tyrants, and his appeals 
were not without effect By the middle of October a large 
number of deputies assembled by appointment to deliberate 
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at Ghent Meaiitime, conflicts took place every day 
between the rebel soldiers and the citizens, the former, 
trained to war on many a field, were naturally victorious. 
The Council seemed paralysed ; the capital was not suffi- 
ciently garrisoned, and a pfdnful sense of comii^ evil was 
felt by the whole population. 

Dcm John of Austria appointed Begeat. — Philip had at 
last appointed his natural brother, Don John of Austria, as 
the new Regent, but the latter had not yet arrived in the 
Netherlands. 

Uembeis of tlte Oovncll of State made FriBtmen. — A 
sudden blow was now struck at the Council of State which 
had long been despised for its inabili^ to exercise its 
power. The members in full council were made prisoners 
by a young gentleman, the Seigneur de Hdzes, who was in 
secret relations with Orange. He surrounded the palace 
with five hundred troops, and, demanding admittance in 
the name of Brabant and the Estates, he entered and made 
the members prisoners. 

Oitadol of CHient besieged. Kaestricht fimd and re- 
captured. — It had been agreed that the deputies &om the 
Estates who were to deliberate on the union of all the 
provinces were to meet at Ghent, notwithstanding that 
the Citadel of that town was in the hands of the Spaniards. 
The garrison, however, was not very strong, and Hondragon, 
the Governor, was absent in Zeland; his wife, however, ably 
supplying his place. The Estates, not having troops 
enough to attack the Citadel, sent to the Prince for aid. 
He agreed to send them twenty-eight companies, and the 
siege was now pressed on vigorously. At the same time 
the city of Maestricht made a courageous effort to &ee 
itself from the Spaniards, the citizens gaining over to their 
side the German garrison, and with their help driving the 
Spanish troops from the town. 
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Alas ! this success was short-lived ; the expelled com- 
mander, Don Francis d'Ayala, made a stand at Wieck, a 
village on the opposite side of the Meuse, connected with 
Ghent by a massive stone bridge. From this point he sent 
for reinforcements, and prepared to recapture the place. 
But it would be destructive to advance across the bridge, 
which was defended by a strong battery. In order to shield 
themselves from this danger, the Spaniards resorted to a 
cowardly trick. There were many women in the village 
of Wieck ; each Spanish soldier seized one, and placing her 
before him, advanced, thus shielded, to the bridge. Its 
defenders dared not discharge their cannon on their own 
towns-women, sisters and mothers, and thus, by this mean 
device, Maestricht was recovered by the enemy, and the 
drowning, burning, and butchery that followed were so 
great and so dreadful, that those who escaped the fight, 
were less fortunate than those who were slain. 

The Spaniflh Fury. — After the terrible fate of Maestricht, 
fresh disasters were felt to be at hand. The original 
mutineers were no longer contented with a city like Alost, 
but there was gold enough and to spare in Antwerp where 
the merchants lived like princes, and where (in spite of the 
miseries of the Netherlands), its palaces and magazines were 
bursting with treasures. Every hour an attack from the rebel 
forces might be expected, and the city cried out for help. 

Champagny, brother of Cardinal Granvelle, was Gover- 
nor of Antwerp, but he sincerely hated the Spaniards, and 
had offered to co-operate with Orange to expel them. 
Unfortunately the enemy had already communicated with 
the German troops within the walls, and when Brussels 
sent a large force of Walloons and Germans (November the 
2nd), to the assistance of Antwerp, Champagny hesitated 
to admit them^ fearing they might use their arms against 
the city. 
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However they marched in at ten o'clock the next day, 
and began by insulting the people whom they were sent 
to protect, quartering themselves in th^ best houses which 
they could find. But the Governor made them bivouack 
in the streets, and flew from house to house turning them 
out at the peril of his life. In the course of the day a 
cannonade from the Citadel begaii which made it exceed- 
ingly difficult to erect ramparts. Notwithstanding this, the 
wall of the city was strengthened by upturned waggons, 
merchandise and casks of earth hastily piled together. 
Night came on before the hasty defence was finished, 
(unfortunately, it was moonlight), and the cannon continued 
to pour upon the unfinished rampart. Champagny did afl 
he could. With his own hands, (assisted by only at few 
citizens and servants) he planted the few cannon tliey had 
to play upon the castle. The troops from Mussels had 
brought no artillery. 

The morning broke with a thick mist hanging over the 
city, and at ten o'clock all the mutineers from Alost 
marched into the castle, and when offered food, refused 
everything but a draught of wine, sajdng they would either 
dine in Paradise or sup in Antwerp. Thus spoke these 
men who were about to do the work of demons. They 
then swept forward, three thousand in number, to the city, 
attacking first the Walloon troops. These last gave way 
with scarcely a struggle. Champagny, who had made heroic 
efforts to save the town, now leaped a garden wall, ran 
through a house into a narrow lane, and thence joined the 
German troops and tried to rally them. Collecting a small 
force he himself led them to the rescue, and these men 
fought and died well; but the Walloons, in full retreat, 
gave no help. Then the brave Governor, gaHoping in all 
directions, called on the citizens to die in defence of their 
homes. And not in vain. 
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From every house, street, and aJtley, the burghers came 
out and fought as men fight when all they love is at 
stake; but the order of defence was broken, and these 
individual citizens' were no match for the disciplined 
soldiers of Spain. This savage horde forced their way 
through the city calling out : '^ St James ! Spain ! blood I 
flesh ! fire ! sack 1" The battle raged in every direction, 
and particularly in front of the magnificent Exchange, 
where in times of peace five thousand merchants had met 
every day for business. The marble pavement ran red 
with blood. The ill-armed citizens made a brave defence, 
but their resistance was at last overcome ; they could only 
die once for their homes. 

Champagny was making a last effort to bring back the 
flying cavalry; but without success. They fled, seized with 
panic. One horseman even leaped from the parapet of the 
outer wall into the moat, and though in complete armour 
with lance in rest, he escaped with his life. And now a 
confused mass of conquerors and conquered swayed hither 
and thither, and the fugitives fled to the quays across the 
Horse-market Many fell by the sword; numbers were 
trodden to death ; still more were hunted into the river. 
Chalnpagny though deserted tried to the last to make a 
stand, and when he knew all chance was gone, with great 
skill and bravery he managed to escape to the Prince's 
fleet in the Scheldt 

The short November day closed in, and still the fight 
raged in the streets. A long struggle took place in the 
great Square (Grande Place), but the citizens, forced to 
retreat to the houses, continued a hot fire from every window 
and balcony. The Spaniards set the houses on fire ; they 
had, indeed, brought with them materials expressly for 
this purpose. In a brief time, street after street was in 
flames. Nearly a thousand splendid buildings were 
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speedily in a blaze, and multitudes of human beings 
perished in them. A crowd of citizens, magistrates and 
such of the German soldiers as were still alive, made a fierce 
struggle just behind the Town-house. There the brave 
Margrave of the city, Goswyn Verreyck, fought for his 
townspeople, till he too sank amid the slain, and with him 
all resistance ended, and mere butchery began. Coimtless 
numbers of children, women, and old men were murdered; 
the Spaniards behaving worse than the most ferocious wild 
beasts. 

Never was there a more cruel massacre. It was quite 
night before the Spaniards were masters of the city. 
They had come for gold, and gold they determined to 
have. The fire had burnt at least six millions of property ; 
but much treasure was left To obtain this treasure the 
most horrible crimes were committed, crimes too horrible 
to particularise. Infants were dashed out of their mother's 
arms, parents tortured, women were scourged. 

One lady with her aged mother and the women of her 
household took refuge in the cellar of their dwelling. Un- 
fortunately the Spaniards discovered them, and finding the 
door barred, applied gunpowder to it The aged mother, 
happily for herself, fell dead ; the daughter, less fortunate, 
was hanged from a beam in the cellar because she could 
neither tell them where her husband was, nor show them 
where any treasure was hidden. When she wa& nearly 
dead they cut her down and questioned her again, and 
this they repeated several times ; but as she could tell them 
nothing they at last left her hanging. 

The after fate of this poor lady was sad in the extreme ; 
one of her own servants took her down from the beam, and 
her life was thus saved, but she lost her reason, and all her 
remaining days she wandered about trying to find the 
treasure for the sake of which she had been so tortured. 
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It would be impossible to detail tbe cruelties prsLctised ; 
one or two insiances only are recorded here, to show the 
horrors which the Spaniards inflicted on the defenceless in- 
habitants. A young tady and gentleman, both rich, had just 
been married at the time of the outbreak. The wedding feast 
was going on as the cries of the Spaniards sounded in the 
streets. A well-armed band of ruffians forced their way 
into the house, robbing plate-chests, jewellery, wardrobes. 
Everything possessed by the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom, was freely offered, in the hope of purchasing 
safety, but because they could not give sttil more than they 
had, the Spanish soldiers struck the bridegroom dead, mur- 
dered the bride's mother and father, and carried oflf the 
unhappy bride, whom they shut up in a lonely chamber of 
the fortress. The poor young lady, still in her wedding 
dress, having lost all she loved, tried to save herself from 
the wretches who had taken her prisoner by strangling 
herself with the thick gold chain she wore. Alas, that she 
did not quite succeed ! When they returned, they stripped 
her of all her wedding clothing and jewellery, scourged her 
till she was bathed in blood, and so sent her back to the 
city. Here, nearly mad, she wandered about till some 
soldiers stabbed her. 

The next morning, November the sth, Antwerp was a 
ghastly sight indeed. The magnificent marble Town-house 
destroyed all but the walls, — the most splendid part of the 
city consumed, — dead bodies on every side 1 There were 
piles of dead — ^heaps of slain, some half consumed by fire. 

This was the " Spanish Fury " as it has been called, and 
all the crimes which men can commit were committed by 
the Spaniards while it lasted. More were massacred in 
this Spanish Fury than in the Paris massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. As for the plunder, the four or five 
thousand Spaniards engaged in ''the Fury" divided four 
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or five millions of txeasure among th^em, and in most cases 
recklessly squandered it. A few officers of distinction were 
taken prisoners by the Spaniards, amongst whom was the 
Comit Egmont, a young noble in evefy way inferior to his 
father, though he fought bravely at the head of his coward 
troops. This was the unfortunate beginning of his inglori- 
ous career. 

When the news of the Spanish Fury spread, a deep 
thrill of indignation, not fear, went through the country. 
The Estates of Brabant appealed to the States-General, 
urging that '^ Antwerp was but yesterday the principal 
ornament of Europe, the source of countless treasure ; the 
guardian of science and virtue, the protectrice of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, and above all — more than faith- 
ful and obedient to her sovereign lord and prince. The 
dty is now changed to a gloomy cavern filled with robbers 
and murderers, enemies of God, the King, and all good 
subjects.'* They then recited the story of the massacre, 
'^ whereof the memory shall be abominable so long as the 
world stands." 

Treaty of Union between tba Provinces signed at Gbent. 
Zierickzee restored. — The Prince of Orange now addressed 
a letter to the States-General assembled at Ghent, urging 
them to conclude the treaty of Union. When he wrote this, 
the news of the massacre had not reached him at Middle- 
burg, but his letter and the tidings of this dark deed 
arriving about the same time, produced much effect. 

In this masterly appeal, he showed the necessity of 
proving that the whole people, peasants, gentlemen, nobles, 
prelates, with one voice and one will demanded the same 
thing. To such a union the King would not dare to 
oppose himself, and could no longer say it was the desire 
of only a few individuals. By such a union they would 
inspire foreign princes with confidence to aid them, but the 
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Princes of Gennany, the nobles of France, the Queen of 
England, though sympathising with their misfortunes, could 
never eflfectually help them, while disunion prevailed among 
themselves. 

The Prince's eloquence, backed by the news of the 
massacre, induced the Congress at Ghent to conclude the 
treaty. They signed the deed of Union on the 8th day of 
November, and thus for a time were all the sacrifices of the 
Prince rewarded. In the twenty-five articles agreed on, it 
was resolved to forgive and forget past animosities, to live 
in faithful friendship for the future, to expel the Spaniards 
without delay, and then to assemble the States-General. 
Holland and Zeland were to attempt nothing against the 
Roman Catholic religion, while all the edicts against heresy 
were to be suspended. After the departure of the 
Spaniards the Prince was to remain lieutenant, admiral 
and general for His Majesty in Holland, Zeland, and the 
associated places till the States-General provided otherwise. 

The deputies who signed were appointed by Brabant, 
Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Valenciennes, Lille, Douay, 
Orchies, Namur, Toumay, Utrecht, and Mechlin on the 
one side ; and the Estates of Holland on the other. The 
Reformed religion was now established in two provinces ; 
and tolerated in all] while the Inquisition was abolished; 
and this was the work of William the Silent. His satisfac- 
tion was most deep and sincere when he heard that the 
treaty was to be signed, for the labour of many years was 
thus crowned with success. The whole country received 
the news with a shout of joy, and it was proclaimed in 
every city and village, and celebrated by hymns of thanks- 
giving, by triumphant music, by beacon fires and cannon. 

Another event occurred at the same time to increase 
the general contentment Zierickzee, deserted by the 
mutineers, was obliged to be abandoned by the Spaniards. 
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and the whole island of Schouwen with the rest of Zeland 
(excepting the island of Tholen) was recovered for Orange. 
Thus many great events happened simultaneously j Zeland 
redeemed, Antwerp ruined, and the League of all the 
Netherlands against the Spaniards concluded. 

The day before the Antwerp massacre, and four days 
before the publication of the Treaty of Union between the 
Provinces, a man attended by a Moorish slave and six 
men-at-arms, rode into Luxembourg. This man was no 
other than Don John of Austria, half-brother to Philip of 
Spain, the new Governor-General of the Netherlands. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. THE PRINCE ADVISES WHAT 
NEGOTIATIONS SHOULD BE MADE WITH HIM. 

The new Governor of the Netherlands was now in his 
thirty-second year, having been bom at Ratisbon, the 24th 
of February, 1545. His mother, originally a washer-woman, 
was a person of a most resolute will and turbulent disposi- 
tion, so immanageable that Alva, (who feared no man) foimd 
it impossible to bend her to his will. Obstinate, reckless, 
and very extravagant, she refused either to leave Ghent or 
to go to Spain, or enter a convent, all of which things Alva 
had been instructed to force her to do. 

Her name had been Barbara Blomberg, but she had 
married Pyramus Kegell, a military commissary in the 
Netherlands, who, djring, left her a widow. On the arrival of 
her son, the new Governor, she was at last persuaded by 
him to leave the country and retire to Spain. 

Don John's early childhood had been passed in the 
latter country, where he had been brought up by a person 
in the imperial household, Louis Quixada, who lived in 
great retirement at Villagarcia. The child was called Juan 
Quixada, and not allowed to know that his father was the 
Emperor Charles V. He was full of beauty and grace, 
and none could break a lance or ride or tame unruly horses 
so well as he. His father meant him to be a priest, but 
died just as his clerical studies began, and he was saved 
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from a life which would have been most uncongenial to his 
nature. 

One day, when the boy was fourteen, his supposed 
parent, Quixada, took him to see the royal hunt among the 
mountains of Toro. When the bugles were heard Quixada 
suddenly stopped, dismounted, and told the astonished boy 
to mount the handsome horse he had himself been riding. 
In a few moments more they met the royal party, and 
Philip coming up, embraced the boy, telling him that they 
were brothers. From this time Don John was educated 
with Philip's own son Don Carlos. 

In his twenty-third year he was appointed to conduct a 
famous campaign against the Moors of Granada, and began 
his military career by expelling with great cruelty all the 
Moorish inhabitants of that place, — ^bed-ridden men, women 
and children with the rest A few Moors held out amongst 
the mountains, and sent envoys to the Turks for help, but 
without success; the Turks, however, siezed Venice and 
butchered thousands of Venetians with a barbarity almost 
as great as that which the Christians of Spain had shown 
in the Netherlands. It was then that Don John was sent 
to fight the Moslems, with 23,000 men, Venice and Rome 
being in alliance with Spain. At the end of six months' 
cruising, the Christian and Tiu*kish fleets met, six hundred 
vessels of war, in the Gulf of Lepanto. The battle raged 
firom noon till sunset, when it was won after terrible carnage 
by Don John and his allies; only fifty Turkish galleys 
escaping out of three hundred, and firom twenty-five to 
thirty thousand Turks being slain. Don John fought with 
extreme bravery, and in consequence of this victory his 
name spread through the world. 

Alva writing to congratulate him, said, that no such 
victory had been achieved since the days of Julius Caesar. 
The young and ambitious conqueror then made a descent 
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on the African Coast, captured Tunis, thoroughly repaired 
the fortifications, garrisoned the place and wished to be 
proclaimed king of Tunis, and to establish a new Carthage. 
But Philip feared what such a restless spirit might do, and 
disappointed him of the Empire he had aspired to, and Don 
John now came to the Netherlands, secretly determined to 
throne Elizabeth of England, place Mary Queen of Scots 
on her throne, espouse the latter, and thus establish a 
kingdom for himself. He believed he could soon settle 
the paltry Netherland difficulties, and then, with the 
Spanish soldiers already in that country, secure his prize 
of England. 

As the journey to the Netherlands through France was 
dangerous in those treacherous days, he stained his fair 
hair and face to look like those of a Moor, and dressed as 
a servant arrived in Paris, where he alighted at a hostelry 
opposite to the Spanish Ambassador's. With the latter he 
had a secret interview after nightfall \ but, notwithstanding 
his hurry, he went that very night to a great ball at the 
Louvre in disguise, and there first saw the beautiful Queen 
Navarre, Margaret de Valois. It was the 3rd of November 
before he arrived in Luxembourg, full of schemes, hopes 
and visions. Every writer of the time has spoken of the 
great fascination of manner and personal attractions of 
Don John. He had blue eyes, a profusion of curling fair 
hair swept back from his forehead, symmetrical features, 
a perfectly well-proportioned figure, and was somewhat 
above the middle height Such was the newly-appointed 
Governor-General of the Netherlands. Philip had secretly 
instructed him to conciliate the Provinces, but to concede 
nothing, and to restore the government to what it had 
been in the time of the Emperor Charles V. A difficult 
task, to restore that same condition of things in which 
all Protestants were beheaded, burned, or buried alive, 
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now that the principle of religious toleration was accepted 
by all the seventeen provinces and the reformed faith 
was the received religion of two of them. So long as 
the Inquisition, the king's absolute authority, and the 
sole worship of the Romish Church were preserved, Philip 
professed to wish to " extinguish the fires of rebellion, 
and to save the people from the last desperation." " More 
than this cannot and ought not to be conceded," added 
PhUip. 

William of Orange knew that the treaty just signed at 
Ghent would never be observed by any one appointed by 
Philip, and if that treaty were broken now, the Reformed 
religion was doomed, and likewise the liberties of Holland 
and Zeland. Therefore he lost no time in warning the 
States-General of the course to be pursued. Force would 
doubtless be replaced by fraud, and the Prince expressed 
his belief that beneath the smiling surface of fair words 
deadlier purposes lurked. If the Netherlanders could seize 
Don John, (so great was the respect Philip felt for him as 
the son of the Emperor), their demands might be granted 
rather than his liberty endangered. 

On arriving at Luxembourg, Don John had demanded 
hostages for his own safety. '^ He asks you to disarm, to 
furnish hostages," wrote the Prince to the Estates-General, 
" but the time has been when the lord of the land came 
unarmed and uncovered before the Estates-General, and 
swore to support the Constitutions before his own sover- 
eignty could be recognised." " Make no agreement with 
him," he continued, "unless the Spanish and other foreign 
troops have been sent away beforehand j beware meanwhile 
of disbanding your own, for that were to put the knife into 
his hands to cut your own throats withaL" 

He then went on to sketch a plan of negotiation. Don 
John must command the imn>ediate departure of the 
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Spaniards. All privileges must be revised and an oath 
taken to maintain them. The States-General must ad- 
minister and regulate all affairs. The citadels must every- 
where be destroyed, and no troops be enlisted, nor garrisons 
established anywhere without the consent of the Estates. 
^^ Remember this is not play ^^ said the Prince, "and that you 
have to choose between total ruin, or manly self-defence." 

Soon afteif his arrival at Luxembourg, Don John had 
sent to announce his coming to the States-General, and 
towards the end of November, he informed them he should 
enter Namur, attended by fifty mounted troopers. Per- 
mission was resolutely refused till the new Governor had 
complied with the demands of the States, and a deputation 
from the States-General came to Luxembourg to declare 
what these demands were \ but each side being ready to 
take offence, the opening proceedings hardly ended with- 
out mutual hostilities. 

However, early in December, the States presented their 
requests on paper, viz., the immediate removal of the 
troops, with the understanding that they were never to 
return ; the immediate release of all prisoners ; the main- 
tenance of the Ghent treaty; an Act of Amnesty; the con- 
vocation of the States-General (on the same basis as that 
on which it rested before the abdication of Charles V.) ; 
and an oath from Don John to maintain all the charters 
and customs of the land. Don John answered that he 
would send away the troops, but at the same time the 
States must disband their own ; nor would he promise not 
to recall the foreign soldiers if occasion required. As for 
their privileges he would govern as in the time of his 
Imperial father. He would settle some act of amnesty 
afterwards with the State Council. He was ready for a 
general peace, on condition that the King's authority and 
the supremacy of the Romish Church were properly secured. 
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Also the States-General might assemble if sufficient pledges 
were given that nothing injurious to the King's authority or 
the Romish Church were transacted by them. 

Nothing decided followed these first negotiations. Don 
John had betrayed his anxiety that the soldiers should 
depart by sea, and the suspicion of the States was roused, 
although they then knew nothing of his wish to invade 
England. So they now said that they could not iiimish 
the number of ships required in order to send away so large 
a force by sea ; and with regard to the Ghent treaty, that 
eleven Professors of Theology and Doctors of every court 
in Louvain, declared that the Treaty contained nothing 
against the supremacy of the Catholic religion. The various 
bishops and pastors of the Netherlands made a like de- 
cision. An elaborate paper (drawn up at the request of the 
States-General) declared that there was nothing in the Ghent 
treaty derogatory to the supreme authority of His Majesty. 

The Brussels Union. — ^While these deliberations were 
pending, early in January, 1577, the celebrated "Union of 
Brussels" was formed \ an important agreement, of which 
the object was to engage those who signed it to compass 
the immediate expulsion of the Spaniards, the maintenance 
of the Ghent treaty, the Catholic religion and the King's 
authority, and the defence of the Fadierland and its con- 
stitutions. This new act was signed by all the leading 
individuals of all the Provinces, in order to show such a 
united expression of strength that Don John would be 
forced to submit to the demands of the States. In a short 
time, every province except Luxembourg had filled the 
document with signatures. This "Brussels Union" had 
the sanction of the whole people to give it force, while the 
Ghent treaty, important as it was, had been only con- 
cluded between Holland and Zeland, and a certain number 
of provinces. 
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The perpetual Treaty. E£EdrtB of Don Jolm to gain 
over the Prince. — Negotiations with Don John of Austria 
(who was now at Huy) were soon resumed, the Envoys 
demanding three things, viz. : — ^Would Don John at once 
dismiss the troops and that by land} And was he wiUing 
to approve all the articles of the Ghent treaty ? Don John 
replied in so complex a manner, that early next morning, 
January, the 25 th, the deputies waited on his Highness, and 
asked him plainly by word of mouth whether he intended 
to maintain the treaty ? Thus pressed, he answered, " No, 
he could not;" whereupon a fierce debate ensued, and Don 
John broke out into furious anger. 

From hot words they nearly came to blows. Don John, 
seizing a heavy silver bell fi:om the table, was about to 
throw it at the head of one of the deputies, when one of 
the Imperial envoys interfered to stop the disgraceful scene. 
Thus mutually angry, they separated, and the Envoys of 
the States did not regain their good temper by being 
wakened from sleep that night by a finitless message from 
Don John. 

Next day as they were mounting their horses to return 
to Brussels, another message was brought them from the 
Gk)vemor. He would agree to maintain the Ghent treaty 
on condition that the Ecclesiastical authorities and the 
University of Louvain gave him satisfactory assurance that 
it contained nothing derogatory to the Romish Religion, 
and that the State Council, the Bishop of Liege, and the 
Imperial Envoys must hkewise assure him that it was no- 
wise prejudicial to His Majesty's authority. As all this 
had already been done, the deputies again waited on the 
Governor, had an amicable interview, and in the end, 'with 
immense reluctance,' the memorable treaty called the Per- 
petual Edict was signed at a place named Marche-en- 
Famine, the 12th of February, 1577, and it was also signed 
at Brussels on the 17th of the same month. 
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This document was issued in Philip's name, and confirmed 
the treaty of Ghent, in consideration that the prelates, 
clergy, also the Doctors of Louvain, had decided that 
nothing in the treaty conflicted with the supremacy of 
the King or the Roman Catholic Church. The Spaiiish 
soldiers were to depart within forty days, the Germans and 
others were to do so as soon as arrangements had been 
made by the States-General for their payment All prisoners 
on both sides were to be set free except the Count Von 
Buren, eldest son of the Prince of Orange, who was to 
be released as soon as the Prince should fulfil certain con- 
ditions to be resolved on by the States-General. All the 
charters and rights of the Netherlands were to be main- 
tained. The States were to disband their troops, and to 
take an oath to maintain the Catholic Religion; also Don 
John was to be received as Governor-General as soon as 
the Spanish, Italian, and Burgundian troops should have 
departed. 

These were the main provisions of the Perpetual Treaty, 
which was confirmed by Philip a few weeks after. 

Meantime the Commissioners sent a deputation to ask 
the opinion of the Prince of Orange concerning the treaty, 
and yet signed it before receiving his answer. He was 
justly indignant and disappointed, for he had no faith in 
Don John, nor was his distrust without reason, since by 
many intercepted letters written by Don John himself, by 
Philip, and otht^rs, the Prince was aware of designs to get 
possession of the citadels, and then force the country to 
submission. He was, with reason, irritated at the haste 
with which the States had concluded the treaty with Don 
John, believing that all which had been signed and swop» 
to would only be observed till Don John wished to break 
the agreement. 

In the Perpetual Edict the Prince saw the Treaty of 
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Ghent undone. The thought of all the dead who were 
martyred at Harlem, at Leyden, at Antwerp, warned him 
against any alliance with a tyranny as crafty as it was 
pitiless, therefore the Prince refused to ratify the Per- 
petual Edict in Holland or Zeland. 

He returned an elaborate answer to the States-General, 
complaining that the ratification of the Ghent treaty had 
been made dependent on a crowd of deceitful subterfuges; 
that the laws of the land had been set at naught by the 
violation of the ancient privilege of the States-General to 
assemble at pleasure ; and by the continued detention of 
the Count von Buren ; and he also vehemently denounced 
the course taken by the States in agreeing to pay the wages 
of the foreign soldiers from whom they had received such 
monstrous injuries ; and in allowing them to depart with 
booty gained by robbery, rebellion, and murder. Yet he 
promised to sign the Treaty in the name of Holland and 
Zeland, if the States-General would solemnly pledge them- 
selves not to recognise Don John, and to expel the foreign 
soldiers by force of arms if the Spaniards did not take their 
departure by the time agreed on. 

Don John was most anxious to conciliate the Prince. 
"This is the pilot who guides the bark," wrote he to 
Philip. *'He alone can save or destroy it." He now 
sent an envoy privately to the Prince, charged to repre- 
sent the dangers which he (Don John) had risked in 
coming without an escort into the midst of the Nether- 
lands, by which the Prince might see he was earnestly 
bent on effecting a peace in the country. It was now 
in the Prince's power to do the Crown a service, and assure 
the prosperity of his family ; it was now his duty to lay 
down his arms and do his utmost to maintain peace and 
the Catholic religion, in which case Don John would be his 
very good friend, and do more for him than he could 
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imagine. If he would write to him he should be sure to 
receive a satisfactory answer. » 

" The name of your Majesty is as much abhorred and 
despised in the Netiierlands as that of the Prince of Orange 
is loved and feared. I am negotiating with him, for I see 
that the establishment of peace and the Catholic religion, 
and obedience to your Majesty, depend now upon him. 
Things have reached such a pass, that 'tis necessary to 
make a virtue of necessity." 

In such wise Don John wrote to Philip. He could not 
imagine that, once assured of pardon and advancement, 
William of Orange could refuse the friendship of the King. 
Thus he sent successive envoys to the Prince, begging him 
to think gravely on what he suggested, and to pray that 
God would inspire him with good resolutions. 

Next day the Prince told the Envoy that, having prayed 
to God for assistance, he was more than ever convinced 
that it was his duty to lay the whole matter before the 
States, whose servant he was. That he could not forget 
the deaths of Horn and Egmont, nor the broken promises 
of the Duchess Margaret ; and he spoke of information he 
had received that there was a determination to make war 
on him and the Estates of Holland and Zeland. He was 
well aware that a Papal Nuncio had arrived in the Nether- 
lands; and he mentioned several articles in the treaty 
calculated to excite distrust, particularly the clause engag- 
ing to maintain the Catholic religion. 

But Don John did not yet despair of gaining the Prince, 
and greatly desired a personal interview with him. " I do 
not see any remedy to preserve the State from destruction 
save to gain over this man who has so much influence with 
the nation," wrote he to the King. The Prince, in truth, 
was looked up to and honoured by the whole population, 
and nothing would have been easier for him than to betray 
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his country. "You cannot imagine how much it will be 
in my power to do for you/' wrote Don John to the 
Prince. 

Hoble duffaeter of Orange. — ^True, ' Orange had the 
opportunity to gain all the world has to offer; riches, 
power, pomp, luxury, rewards for himself and his family, 
in exchange for poverty, unnumbered anxieties, outlawry, 
continued risk of assassination, if he would only consent to 
betray the hearts who trusted in him. Little, indeed, could 
'Don John understand, filled as he was with the idea of his 
own schemes for his own advancement, that he was dealing 
with a man of such a noble soul that the things he offered 
as tempting baits were absolutely without the power to in- 
fluence the Prince or touch his exalted nature. What 
William of Orange lived for was not personal advancement 
and this world's dignities, but to rescue a nation from 
oppression, to secure peace and freedom to its inhabitants. 
To win these things for his country he was content to 
suffer, to lose ease, wealth, and this world's dignities, to 
run the constant peril of assassination. Indeed, the im- 
mortal Prince lived in a region and breathed an air imknown 
to Don John of Austria. 

In reply to the two letters of Don John, Orange thanked 
his Highness with grave irony for inviting him to a tranquil 
life, but said that the promises he had made to the poor 
Netherlanders were of more importance to him. That he 
had alwa3rs regarded the public welfare as infinitely beyond 
hift own, ''having always placed his particular interests 
under his feet, even as he was still resolved to do, as long 
as life should endure." 

Departure of Foreign Troops. — Meantime Don John 
came to Louvain, and entered into society, where his hand- 
some face and winning manners produced an immense 
effect in his favour. Banquets and military sports sue- 
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ceeded each other, and great excitement prevailed when 
Don John enrolled himself as a competitor in some of the 
trials of skill. The people deluded in the midst of their 
rejoicings did not foresee that the war which had been 
already carried on for ten years was to be prolonged during 
their own and their children's life-time. 

It was difficult to collect money to transport the Spanish 
soldiers from the Netherlands, but it was done at last by 
Don John's earnest entreaties, part being advanced by 
himself, and 150,000 florins furnished by the States, besides 
the simi contributed by Philip or borrowed in his name. 

These troops finally left the country at the end of April, 
the people's joy at seeing them go being kept within 
bounds by the reflection that even yet their departure 
might be a pretence, and that 10,000 German troops re- 
mained. The.first place evacuated by the Spanish soldiers 
was the citadel of Antwerp, the command of this important 
fortress being conferred on the Duke of Aerschot, a man 
trusted by neither party in the Netherlands. Young Egmont 
and other prisoners were at the same time liberated. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DON JOHN RECEIVED AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL — HIS REAL 

INTENTIONS AND CHARACTER. 

Don John made his triumphal entry into Brussels on the ist 
of May. Everybody rejoiced, for the Spanish troops were 
gone, and after a brilliant festival Don John at length was 
received as Governor-General of the Netherlands. But in 
truth though he accepted the garlands, triumphal arches 
and banquets, with smiles, in his heart he detested the 
Netherlanders. In all his letters he spoke of the people with 
abhorrence, and he had only come amongst them to 
further his own schemes on England. His secretary, 
Escovedo, shared his master's sentiments fully, and they 
both wrote unreservedly to Antonio Perez, the most 
confidential secretary of Philip, one of the most treacherous 
and unscrupulous men in the treacherous Spanish Court. 

Perez. His treachery, and eflEbrts to assassinate Orange. 
This man Perez deceived alike Escovedo, Don John and 
Philip. Don John soon began to complain that no man in 
the Netherlands trusted him, that he sorely needed money, 
that there was but one man in the Netherlands, and that man 
was the Prince of Orange. He was the actual Governor of 
the coimtry, therefore Don John advised Philip to make pre- 
parations for a " rude and terrible war." " They say pub- 
licly that your Majesty is not to be feared," he wrote, " not 
being capable of carrying on a war, having exhausted every 
resource." 
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The English envoy in the Netherlands, Mr. Rogers, had 
eiqsessed much uneasiness at the possible departure of the 
Spanish tro(^ by sea, as they might then attempt the 
liboaticHi of the Qneen of Scots, but Don John had 
ridiculed the idea, saying "truly it was a subject for 
laughter, that if affiurs went as he hoped, he trusted to go 
to En^^d for the purpose of kissing Her Majesty's 
(Elizabeth's) hand," — and he then b^;ged for her portrait" 
Yet an this time he was full of the idea of dethroning her. 
A month later, irhcxi the soldiers had departed by land and 
his hopes were gone, he began to bewail himself, and his 
Sectetaiy wrote to Philip to say that a woman would fill the 
officeof the Relent of the Netherlands &r better than Don 
John, for there was nothing for him to do there. Any one 
irho was Governor of the Provinces, must now do exactly 
as he was desired by the people. He implored Perez to 
obtain Philip's consent for Don John to quit the Nether- 
lands, and Don John himsdf wrote to Perez to the same 
effect 

Parez showed all their letters to Philip, and then pre- 
tended that he hardly dared breathe a word of them to the 
king. He wrote that " he had ventured into the water " 
by {Haising Don John warmly, but that the king was resolute 
on the impossibility of his leaving die Netherlands. He 
conduded his letter with the earnest advice, that the 
Prince of Orange should be assassinated as soon as 
possible. Let it never be "absent from your minds that 
a good occasion must be found for finishing Orange, since 
b^des the service which will be thus rendered to our 
mast^ and to the States, it will be worth something to 
ourseWes.** 

EsGovedo in reply prayed Perez to believe him in- 
capable of ncglectiQg hJs advice: ''You know that the 
finishing of Orange is veiy near my heart You may 
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believe that I have never foigotten it, and never will forget 
it till the deed be done." Little did Escovedo imagine 
that his supposed friend Perez was about to finish him. 
Don John, who from the first had imagined a conspiracy 
was on foot to deprive him of his liberty, wrote to the King 
that if he were compelled to remain in the Netherlands 
against his will, he gave warning that one day he might do 
something to astonish everybody. " The people here are 
bewitched by the Prince of Orange. They love him, they 
fear him, and wish to have him for their master. They 
take no resolution without consulting him," he added. 

The Prince's Mother and hie Son^ Ctoont Ton Bnrea. 
Sacrificee of the Prince's family. — Whilst the Prince was 
animating the whole nation, his friends and his mother 
became more and more uneasy about the dangers to which 
he was exposed. But troubled as this noble lady was for 
her son's safety, she was as anxious that no peace should 
be secured at the price of forfeiting religious liberty. "My 
heart longs for certain tidings from my lord, for methinks 
the peace now in prospect will prove but an oppression for 
soul and conscience. I trust my heart's dearly-beloved 
lord and son will be supported by Divine Grace to do 
nothing against God and his soul's salvation. 'Tis better to 
lose the temporal than the eternal." Thus she wrote to him. 
His son, the Count Von Buren, still sent him messages 
of affection from Spain whenever he could. On one 
occasion the Captain of the Spanish guard dared to speak 
disrespectfiilly of the Prince of Orange in his presence, and 
the young Count, seizing the man by the waist, hurled him 
from the window. Unfortunately the rash act killed the 
soldier on the spot. 

Count John of Nassau was now sorely pressed for 
money; he and his brothers had spent at least six hundred 
thousand florins in the Netherland cause, had mortgaged 
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Ind» sold pliflle and finaitmc^ and taken even the chains 
and javds ftoai the necfe of dicir wives and daughters 
aad ibsr machei; and Cdant John %SX obliged to write to 
Ids bradxT OnE^e, to ask him to obtain from the provinces 
cf HciOxnd and ZeSand some admowledgement of their 
cixkzboDS to him. Thns the Pnnce had at the same 
txBK to comfort his mother, his son, his brother, and his 




lota to inlMBBe tlia Prince, 
b — At the same time Orange received 
anocheru^ent embassy from Dan John. Me^ercke,one 
of the rammtsannep^ was the first to ^eak. He said 
hehadbeenscntto the Prince to eipvess Don John's good 
intentioos. and to oitreat the Prince to miitewith Holland, 
Z^ind, and the sbter Pkovinoes in common all^iance to 
his MajessKj. His H^ncss pn^iosed to advise with them 
CQQcemiEg the pn^Kr means of convoking the States- 



The Prince bagged the rommissiopgs to write down 
what diej said, but after whimpering together they refused 
^^ We will have nothing save in black and white,'' said the 
Prince; *'odiawise thiogs wiD be misinterpreted. Ye have 
denied mj authority over Utrecht, because it was not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the trea^ of Ghent* 

^' Neithtf die C6andl of State nor the Court of Mechlin 
considtf Utrecht as bdongiog to your Highness* govern- 
ment,'" answoed die envoys. 

*' Neither the Council c^ State nor the Court of Mechlin 
have anything to do with the matter,'' reidied the Prince. 
^ Tis in my commission and aU the world knows it.*' He 
afterwards spoke of his son detained in a distant land; of his 
own property at Breda withheld firom him; of the garrisons 
of German mercenaries; of the citadels (those nests of 
tyranny) not yet demolished; of estates confiscated; of the 
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Edicts suspended yet actually in full vigour. " Ye'accuse 
me of distrust," he cried, " but while the castles of Ghent, 
of Antwerp, and Namur are standing, and so many more, 
'tis yourselves who show how utterly ye are without con- 
fidence in any permanent and peaceful arrangement." 

" And what is it that your Excellency most desires ? By 
what means will it be possible for the government fiilly to 
give you contentment?" asked one of the envoys. 

" I wish the full execution of the Ghent treaty," answered 
the Prince, adding, '^that after the assembling of the States- 
General, articles for mutual security could be proposed." 
Here Doctor Leoninus, one of the envoys, intimated that it 
would be better not to assemble them at all, as so many 
persons collected together might give rise to a disturbance. 
After much hot discussion, the envoys complaining that 
the Prince desired to make war on them, and he retorting 
that on their side there were fifteen provinces and Spain 
against two provinces, — "what had they to fear?" they 
asked, '^if the Prince meant to submit to the decision of 
the Estates touching religion?" "No, we do not !" replied 
the Prince ; " we see you intend our extirpation, and we 
don't mean to be extirpated." The contest was actually 
the same that it had ever been. Philip consented to grant 
everything, provided his authority and the Romish religion 
were paramount ; while the Prince claimed the two things 
he had always claimed, religious freedom and the ancient 
Constitution of the country. 

Don John's deputies continued to insist that Orange 
should publish the Perpetual Treaty in Holland and Zeland, 
that he should not try to reduce Amsterdam to his juris- 
diction, nor diffuse his heretical doctrines, and that the 
question of religion was to be reserved for the States- 
General The Prince in reply, maintained that the per- 
petual Treaty was very different from the Ghent treaty, 




It stood at 
tike Snattse and die Mease, 

W2de ar J&cve t^ esn* JOSi t^ Intfliri'iMMiiy smrnnnHmg 

ic sGoe de Msemr ixsos. v&klc cvcd in oar day, appears 

nctaon «> al fw m.m t h k. It was dik 
i xkM viadk J)otL JoIb ni&lKd to sfiap Tlie 
of XsoEECL MaEgsct de Taloi^ a sister woidij ci 
$a^ tD die bads of %», under pretence 
cf d~kf=^ tlie voiBEi^ and as her load hj duoag^ Namiir, 
Don Jobiu JttriVd by a band of gpntirinen, rode out to 




Tbe htx vas tiiat Ifaigaiet bad in reality ccxne to 
in£r%aefbrbcrbrodMei;llieDiilDed'Alen9on, uid she had 
soon indnced die governor of the Qtadd ci Cambraj, the 
Scjg n LUi d* Indnr, to hold die castie only for the Due 
dT Alengon. At Moos die was received by the governor of 
TTMnawH and his wife; and sach was her infiaence over 
diem, that at the end of a wedc th^ agreed that Flanders 
had been too long separated fiom France^ to whom it of 
r^t bdoi^ed. From Mons she had joumeyed to Namur, 
and Don J<dm, as he rode out to meet her, did not imagine 
* he saw one enemy the more. 

' was dazded with the magnificence of the up- 

issigned her. 
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A grand banquet was given next day in her honour, and a 
water party on the day following, a festival being arranged 
on an island in the river, Don John little thinking that 
her sole object in entering his dominions was to corrupt 
his people, and to undermine his authority. He wished, 
for his part, to make use of her presence to cover 'his 
own secret designs. On pretence of meeting her he 
had come to Namur, and hardly was she out of sight 
on her way to Liege when he galloped to the citadel. 
Armed men had been concealed by his orders in the 
woods near, and he had ahready sent his friend Berlaymont, 
to the governor of the castle of Namur, to say that as he, 
Don John, was going by to the himt, it would be but 
proper to offer him, as Governor-General, the hospitality of 
the castle. The Castellan suspected nothing, and received 
Don John at breakfast, during which repast the hidden 
soldiers stole up the hilL Suddenly, at a given signal, 
Don John, Berlaymont, and the four sons of the latter 
drew their swords, while the soldiers before mentioned 
entered. The Castellan was then informed by Don John, 
that as Governor of the land, he commanded the surrender 
of the fortress, and that this must be considered the first 
day of his assuming the government 

Taken by surprise, and thus ordered to yield by the 
lawful Governor-General, the Castellan obeyed, and, with 
his feeble garrison, was immediately turned out of the 
castle. Thus Don John secured for himself the stronghold 
of Namur, a fortress which ^e Prince of Orange had con- 
stantly warned the people not to leave in the hands of a 
few cripples (and such the garrison virtually had been). 

Don John attempts to seize the Citadel of Antwerp. — 
Don John had also made plans for getting the Antwerp 
citadel into his power, and he now proceeded to put them 
into execution. He had insisted on the Duke of Aerschot 
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(commander of that fortress) accompanjong him to Namur, 
and directed Colonel Van Ende (a man K^o had joined 
the rebel soldiers in the Antwerp Fury), to go to Antweip 
and act in co-operation with those who commanded the 
forces stationed within that city. They were to seize the 
citaidel for Don John. 

Father William. — Before relating the issue of this plot, 
we will return for a moment to the Prince of Orange. The 
people of Holland and Zeland had been busily occupied, 
in their brief breathing space from war, in thoroughly re- 
constructing their dykes at immense labour and expense. 
When this stupendous work was finished, the Prince^ at the 
request of the inhabitants, paid a visit to each city. The 
homage offered him did not take the shape of banners and 
triumphal arches, but the expression of the gratitude of 
thousands of hearts. '^ Father William has come ! " cried 
men, women, and children to each other ; and happy were 
they who heard his voice and touched his hand. He was 
like a father visiting his children ; his words were full of 
tenderness, nor were any of the people so humble as to be 
forbidden to approach him. 

It was he who had saved their land, their homes, from 
Spanish tyranny, he who had put down the cruel Inquisi- 
tion, he who had tried to unite them all, he who had for 
their sakes mortgaged his estates, deprived himself of 
riches, almost of food and clothes. He was still directing 
the labours of the States-General, who, more than ever, 
looked to him for guidance. He warned them most 
earnestly to hold to the treaty of Ghent as their anchor 
in the storm. He entreated them not to be seduced by 
these artifices of Don John, now that he had seized Namur 
Castle, accusing him (the Prince) of violating the peace and 
countenancing attempts against his life ; but to put away 
all considerations which n^ght obscure their judgment; to 
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maintain the safety of their wives and children and their 
own liberties)*. to see that the poor people, whose eyes 
were fixed on them, did not perish. 

While in North Holland the Prince was uiged to visit 
Utrecht by the magistrates of that place, though his 
authority had not yet been acknowledged there. His 
wife, the Princess of Orange, accompanied him, with 
anxious forebodings tat his safety. As they entered the 
gates of the ancient city, in the midst of an immense con- 
course of people, a shot passed through the carriage 
window and struck the Prince's breast The Princess 
threw her arms round his neck, crying out that they were 
betrayed ; but, happily, the alarm was groundless, and 
the panic did not spread ; a wad from one of the cannons 
fired in his honour had struck the Prince, who, unfearing, 
passed on amidst the whole population who had come 
out to welcome " their Father." This visit decided the 
citizens of Utrecht to accept the dominion of Orange. 

Breda gained for the Estates— Antwerp delivered fix>m 
the Foreign Soldiery. — Much fruidess correspondence had 
meantime taken place between Don John and the States. 
The former made bitter complaints and many demands, 
one of which was that, while he himself had faithfully 
executed the treaty of Ghent, the Prince had in nowise 
observed it, and that the States should therefore cease to 
hold any communication with him. The deputies replied 
that Don John had not executed the treaty^ in that it pro- 
vided for the disbanding of the German troops and the 
assembly of the States-General, both which provisions he 
had opposed. 

It will be remembered that the traitor Van Ende had 
been commissioned by Don John to act in concert with 
the troops in Antwerp to effect the seizure of the citadel 
He was, however, refused admission into the town by 
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the magistrates; and an officer of the garrison in the 
citadel, Captain de Bours, offered to take the fortress for 
the States. 

The Governor who had succeeded Champagny in the city 
of Antwerp was named Martini ; he was a warm partisan 
of* Orange, and with him De Bours arranged his plot 
The leading mercantile houses furmshed a large sum of 
money to bribe the garrison, and the ist of August was 
fixed for the attempt, which, after a brief combat, was 
successful The castle was taken ; but for a short period 
there was great danger that the German troops quartered 
in the city would rise and repeat the Antwerp Fury. 
They had assembled in arms in the Place de Mer, when 
the leading merchants offered 300,000 crowns to pay great 
part of the arrears of their wages on condition that they 
should, at once and for ever, evacuate the city. 

The merchants stood on the bridge with the gold in 
their hands, when sails were observed in the distance, and 
presently a large fleet of war came up the Scheldt It was 
part of the Prmce's fleet imder Admiral Haultain who had 
been sent against Tholen, but having received secret news 
of what was going on at Antwerp, he had seized this oppor- 
tunity to help the Prince's party. A sudden panic spread 
among the soldiers, who, crying, '^ The Beggars are coming ! " 
actually fled while the merchants still stood ready to pay 
the money, and the envoys from the citadels waved their 
flag of truce. The flight of the soldiers was ludicrous ; 
without an instant's delay for packing their property, they 
plunged into the Scheldt or across the dykes or fields, and 
the city was thus suddenly delivered, for the first time for 
twelve years, from the misery of a foreign soldiery. 

A further result followed ; for, some fl]dng to Breda, a 
letter from Don John to their colonel, Fronsberger, was 
intercepted by Orange during their flight to that place; 
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the Prince most ingeniously substituted another, prepared 
with great skill by a printer of Antwerp (Sylvius), in which 
Don John was made to direct Fronsberger to do the best 
he could for himself, as no help could be rendered him. 
The effect of this counterfeit letter was such that the tropps 
rose on their leader and surrendered him, with ^e city pnd 
their own arms, into the custody of the Estates. Thus 
Breda was gained as weU as Antwerp, and the rage of the 
Governor-General was excessive. 

Bidicnlcms Demands of Don John. — Don John now 
addressed a long letter to the States, making exorbitant 
demands ; viz., that all the forces of the coimtry should be 
placed under his command, that the people of Brabant 
and Flanders should forthwith apply themselves to the 
discoveiy and chastisement of heretics, that the citadel 
of Antwerp should be at once delivered into his hands; 
that the Prince of Orange should be forced to suppress 
the exercise of the Reformed religion in Harlem and other 
places, with many other equally preposterous requirements. 

The Estates, who had evidence of his deceit through 
many intercepted letters, were amazed at these demands, 
made with as much audacity as if he had the upper hand, 
and had ful611ed the Treaty of Ghent instead of having 
openly violated it Don John had written to the Estates 
on the 7th of August, and before receiving their answer 
wrote again (on the 13th of the same month), professing 
that he was most ready to leave the land if the King 
would appoint his successor ; that his intentions were most 
honest, that he abhorred war more than anything else in 
the world, but that the question of peace or war rested 
not with him but with themselves. The Estates answered 
this letter recapitulating old grievances, and asking him 
whether they could believe (after the evidence of his own 
intercepted letters), that it was his intention to maintain 
the Ghent Treaty, or indeed any treaty. 
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Many letters of this kind were exchanged between the 
States and the Governor-General, the latter was known to 
be enrolling fresh soldiers to supply the place of those 
who were gone; and he had written to Milan to recall 
the Spanish troops. Yet the Estates were still willing to 
treat with him if he would disband his soldiers, dismiss all 
foreigners from office, send the Germans out of the country, 
and govern only by the advice and consent of the State 
Council. For it was the opinion of Orange that the 
administration of the State Council, which ought of right 
to be appointed by the States-General, should be restored 
He wished to strengthen the body of citizens, and make 
the government actually rest in the hands of the people. 

Desfcmctlon of the Antwerp Oitadiel and other Fort- 
resses. — ^While this correspondence between Don John 
and the States was going on, an event occurred in Ant- 
werp, which gave the Prince heart-felt satisfaction. The 
authorities, or rather the citizens, moved by the late 
attempt to gain the citadel, and by the remembrance of 
the Spanish Fury, determined to take the Prince'ii advice 
and destroy the fortress. Ten thousand of the citizens, 
magistrates, nobles, great ladies, citizens' wives, even the 
beggars, worked from morning to night in demolishing the 
place where so many murders had been committed. This 
set an example to other places, and the castle of Ghent 
was levelled, as well as several other fortresses. 

The correspondence still continued between Don John 
and the Estates; and the Estates-General now sent two 
detailed letters to Philip, setting forth piiast evils, and 
asking for a remedy. They added that they would try to 
bring about a reconciliation with Don John, but should the 
estrangement be irremediable, they begged his Majesty to 
send a Prince of the blood in his place. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PRINCE INVITED TO BRUSSELS. — ^NEGOTIATIONS WITH 

DON JOHN. 

Eleven years had passed since the Prince of Orange had 
entered Brussels, for he had been condemned as an outlaw 
by Philip. Now, however, the Estates-General invited 
him back to aid them with his advice. The scene was 
indeed changed. The proscribed Prince had arrived at 
victory through many defeats. He was going to the place 
where the Blood Council had summoned him to trial and 
had passed on him the sentence of death. 

The envoys sent to invite the Prince presented him with 
a brief document which informed him, that the States- 
General, knowing how efficacious would be his presence, 
united in supplication that he would transport himself to 
the city of Brussels, there to advise with them concerning 
the necessities of the land. They requested at the same 
time that he would give leave to introduce the Roman 
Catholic religion into Holland and Zeland. (On this the 
Prince referred them to the Estates of those provinces.) 
They asked also that the exercise of the Reformed religion 
should not be ** procured^* in the other provinces. To this 
the Prince replied that it should not \>epr€vmted. 

Only with great difficulty was the consent to his journey 
obtained from Holland and Zeland, and the Princess of 
Orange, with many tears, saw her husband depart for that 
capital where lurked so many of his foes, and where so 
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many of his friends had fallen. By command of the 
Estates, prayers were daily offered for his safety in all the 
churches of Holland and Zeland. He arrived at Antwerp 
the 17th of September, without even a body guard; but 
the whole population formed a body guard round him, 
receiving him with extraordinary enthusiasm ; and here he 
spent five da3rs. On September the 23rd a vast number of 
citizens attended him to the new canal which led to 
Brussels, and where three barges were ready for himself 
and his suite. 

As the Prince neared Brussels he was met, when 
several miles from the city, by nearly half its inhabitants. 
It was the proudest day of his life. Representatives from 
all the provinces joined with the people in greeting "Father 
William." His first act was to stop the negotiations with 
Don John. Fresh envoys had been sent to the latter, and 
at the moment of the Prince's arrival had brought terms 
which seemed likely to be accepted. The Prince added 
new conditions. By these, besides maintaining the Ghent 
treaty and the Perpetual Edict, Don John was required to 
abandon Namur Castle, to dismiss the German troops, to 
prohibit the entrance of fresh ones, to release captives, 
restore confiscated property, to give up all fortresses ; and 
while waiting for his successor he was to reside in Luxem- 
bourg, there to be governed entirely by the decisions of the 
State CoimciL 

Don John was overcome with rage and mortification 
The Royal authority set aside by the State Council, a 
Council appointed at the dictation of the Prince ! and the 
Governor-General to remain inactive in Luxembourg while 
the arch rebel ruled in the capital! Naturally war followed 
A pamphlet containing an account of the proceedings be- 
tween the Estates and Don John was published in seven 
different languages and sent to every potentate in Christen- 
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dom, by oider of the States-GeneraL Don John likewise 
published his own account of the matter. 

The Arnhdnke Matthias. — ^We must now notice another 
complication which arose from the proceedings of the 
States. The Emperor Maximilian was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son Rudolph, who had a brother, 
the Archduke Matthias, now twenty years old. Many of 
the Catholic nobles in the Netherlands, growing jealous 
of the power of Orange, secretly invited this youth as 
Governor to Brussels. At this time, Elizabeth of England 
showed the warmest friendship for the Prince, and even 
sent costly presents to the Princess of Orange 

When the invitation reached the young Archduke, he 
resolved at once on accepting it, and set off from Vienna, 
October the 3rd, 1577. As he^shared the same room with 
his brother the Emperor, he waited till the latter was 
asleep, then without even putting on his shppers he 
escaped from the room at midnight The friends who 
arranged his flight had provided a disguise for him. In a 
servant's dress, and with his face blackened, he arrived at 
Cologne. When it became known, Don Johp was furious, 
and the Queen of England most indignant. She directed 
her secretary to inform ^e Netherland envoy that she 
should feel compelled to withdraw all succour from the 
States, if the Prince of Orange were deprived of his 
leadership. 

The E^voy answered that the great nobles unanimously 
desired a new Governor-General, and hoped that by 
choosing the Emperor's brother, both the Emperor and 
the King of Spain would agree to the choice made. 
That moreover, the Prince of Orange thought it unwise to 
insult the Imperial house, by treating the Archduke with 
any indignity now that the invitation had been given. The 
secretary (Walsingham) replied that the only condition 
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upon which the Quqen would continue her allianqe with 
the Netherlands was, that the Prince must be appointed 
Lieutenant-General for the Archduke. The consequence 
of all this was, that Matthias was received at Antwerp by 
the Prince at the head of 2,000 cavalry and an immense 
crowd of citizens. 

The Prince made Bnward. — The next step resulting from 
the Archduke's arrival was the election of the Prince as 
Ruward of Brabant, an office of great dignity and authority, 
and one generally conferred on the natural heir to the 
sovereignty. Such persons as had formerly held this office 
had usually reigned afterwards. A Ruward was not exactly 
dictator, or governor, or stadtholder, but was in a measure 
superior in power to either. The province of Brabant had 
no special governor, since the Governor-General resided in 
the capital ; but in this peculiar condition of affairs there 
was an opportunity for conferring honour and power on the 
Prince, who was confirmed in the office of Ruward, the 
22nd of October, to the boimdless satisfaction of the 
people. The Estates of Flanders had several times elected 
the Prince their Stadtholder, but he had as constantly 
refused the dignity. On the 7th of December, 1577, the 
States-General formally declared that Don John was no 
longer Stadtholder, Governor or Captain-general, but an 
infractor of the peace which he had sworn to maintain, 
and an enemy of the fatherland. All who should give him 
help or favoiu- were declared rebels and traitors. Thus 
war was to recommence. 

The new or nearer Union of Brussels. — On the loth 
of December, a new act of union was signed at Brussels, 
which went beyond the Ghent act; for this new union 
bound those of the Romish church, and those no longer of J 
that faith, to respect and protect each other against aU 
enemies whatsoever. The Reformers now came forth from 
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their hiding places, and openly celebrated their worship. 
This act was called " The New or Near^, Union of Brussels." 

Tlie Queen of England sends forces to aid the Nether- 
lands. — In January 1578, Elizabeth of England agreed to 
send S,ooo infantry and 1,000 cavalry to the Provinces, 
under an officer of high rank, and to lend them her credit 
for one year, to raise 100,000 pounds sterling, but these 
troops, though furnished by the Queen, were to be paid 
by the Provinces. 

The Archduke's power strictly limited. Don John's 
rage. He takes the field against the Netherlanders. — It 
had been arranged that the Archduke Matthias should be 
received as Governor-General, but no power whatever was 
in reality accorded to the young man who had come so 
far to seek it His power was almost limited to signing 
the acts which were countersigned by Orange. The Arch- 
duke was to take an oath of allegiance to the States-General 
at the same time that he did so to the King ; and he could 
conclude nothing concerning the afiairs of the nation 
without the consent of the States-General, which might 
assemble when, where, and as often as they might think 
expedient ; also the Estates of each particular province 
were to assemble at their pleasure. These likewise were to 
have absolute control over levying and expending the 
common funds of the country. 

Thus the actual power of government was left with the 
States-General, and no authority with the King, except 
the right to approve their measures ; while the Governor- 
General had no power to act alone in any matter. The 
Prince of Orange was appointed Lieutenant-General for 
the Archduke, and continued in his office of Ruward. 

Then followed the formal inauguration of the young 
Archduke, with much rejoicing, while Don John of Austria 
was still at Namur, half frenzied with rage. Well might 

o 
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he rage! for while he, himself, the representative of the 
King, was virtually locked up in a fortress, the Prince of 
Orange reigned supreme in Bnissels, and had an Imperial 
Archduke for his Secretary. Don John however, was not 
idle. He wrote to the Emperor, and also issued a pro- 
clamation in French, German, and Flemish, declaring that 
he intended to re-establish his Majesty's authority and the 
down-trodden religion of Rome, simmioning all citizens 
and soldiers to join his banners, and ofifering pardon for 
past offences. 

Action near Oemblonrs.— The army of Don John had 
been steadily growing in numbers and now amounted to 
20,000 disciphned troops, Alexander of Parma, Mansfield, 
Mondragon, Mendoza, and other distinguished officers 
being amongst them. On the other hand the military 
aflfairs of the Netherlands were in confusion. The Nether- 
landers had assembled nearly the same number of troops 
as Don John, but had no such experienced officers. 

The forces of Don John mustered at Marche, in Luxem- 
bourg; those of the States assembled a few miles from 
Namur, whence, on the last day of Januax}', they fell back 
on Gemblours, a place nine miles from Namur. Don John 
followed, and came up with the rear of his enemy before 
the winter day was far advanced. Then selecting 600 
cavalry and 1,000 infantry (all picked men), he divided 
them in two bodies and placed them under the command 
of an officer, Gk)nzaga, and of the celebrated Mondragon, 
with orders to hang on the enemy's rear and do him aU 
possible damage, but to avoid a general engagement till the 
main army should arrive. 

In the midst of the skirmishing Alexander of Parma 
rode up, and saw at once that the columns of the enemy 
were marching irregularly in order to avoid being pre- 
cipitated into a deep ravine filled with mire and water, as 
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broad and more dangerous than a river. Observing their 
confusion, he was quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Mounting a firesh^and powerful horse he plunged 
into the ravine " to perish there," as he said himself, " or 
come forth victorious." In a moment more he gained the 
opposite bank, and halted there till his troops had forced 
a passage. Then ordering the assault of the enemy in 
flank and rear at the same instant, the centre of the States' 
anny was attacked by the division led by Parma himself. 

It is painful to recount the panic which seized the 
Netherland troops, who were thrown at once into utter 
disorder. In an hour and a-half all was over, they were 
exterminated; while hardly a Spaniard was wounded. The 
whole anny was routed, and everything belonging to them 
fell into the enemy's hands. Don John showed no more 
humanity than his predecessors, and of the six hundred 
captives some were drowned in the Meuse, some hanged, 
some hurled off the bridge at Namur, but none were 
granted their lives. Seven or eight thousand dead bodies 
were left on the field of battle. To account for this great 
disaster, and the flight of the Netherland troops, we must 
remember that they were not only assailed unexpectedly, 
but that the Spanish troops were the best disciplined in the 
world and were commanded by the greatest generals of the 
age ; while the rank and file of the Netherland army were 
chiefly mercenaries, and their principal commanders that 
day were absent at the wedding of the heiress of the Mar- 
quis Berghen. 
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DON JOHN GAINS MANY TOWNS, BUT THE PRINCE GAINS 
AMSTERDAM. A TREATY TOLERATING THE REFORMED 
FAITH SIGNED AT UTRECHT. 

Don John followed up this victory by rapidly reducing 
the towns of Louvain, Judoigne, Tirlemont, Aerschot, 
Bouvignes, Sichem, Nivelle, Roeux, Soignies, Binch, Beau- 
mont,] Walcourt, Maubeuge, and Chimay. The usual 
outrages were committed on the unfortunate inhabitants. 
In Brussels there was intense indignation, for the defeat at 
GembloursVas, with justice, put down to the intrigues of 
the Catholic party. With much difficulty Orange suc- 
ceeded in calming the people by going from house to 
house to prevent their taking vengeance on the spot against 
the Catholic nobles as traitors. 

All looked on the Prince as the one man who could 
save them, — ^no one in the National Assembly thought of 
opposing anything he might suggest, and all parties joined 
heartily in measures for the defence of the capital. Don 
John did not profit so much by his victory as the States 
gained by their late misfortune, which taught them the 
necessity of union. Besides, the whole of the towns taken 
by Don John together were not of so much importance as 
Amsterdam, which the Prince bad so long desired to 
recover. The civic authorities in this important place 
had hitherto resisted every e£fort of the Prince to arrange a 
"satis&ction \" but, after various attempts^ certain deputies 
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irorn Utrecht succeeded in arranging terms^ February the 
8th, 1578, the foundation of the treaty being toleration for 
the Reformed religion, and the nominal supremacy of the 
Romish faith. This treaty was hailed with boundless joy 
in Holland and Zeland, for the national party obtained far 
more by it than Don John by his victory at Gemblours. 

Philip renews his usual demands— War continneB. — 
A special letter now arrived from Philip to the States- 
General, the tone of which was most cordial, but it 
contained the two reiterated demands, viz^ — complete 
supremacy for himself, and that the Catholic religion 
should be re-established as it was in the time of his father^ 
the Emperor Charles V. This implied that the rack, the 
Inquisition, the gibbet» the scaffold, should be re-estab- 
lished, and Don John immediately issued a proclamation 
enforcing the King's command. 

The States then formally addressed a letter to Philip in 
the name of the Archduke, demanding the recall of Don 
John and the maintenance of the treaty of Ghent, declar- 
ing in the most positive terms to Philip's envoy their 
resolution never more to submit to Spanish armies, or to 
be governed on the principles of Charles V. Meantime 
preparations for war went on actively. Troops were rapidly 
collected by the Netherlanders, the chief command being 
again given to the leading nobles, Aerschot, Bossu, Egmont, 
Lalain, the Viscount of Ghent, Baron de ViUe, and others, 
some of whom proved traitors. Don John went on eagerly 
with miUtary preparations also, Philip furnishing him with 
1,900,000 dollars, and promising 200^000 more every 
month — and a larger sum if necessary. 

The respective armies at length assembled and advanced 
towards each other ; that of Don John numbering 30,000 
troops {most of whom were veteran Spanish and Italian 
soldiers), while the army of the States hardly numbered 
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18,000 foot and 2,000 cavalry, under Francois de la None, 
sumamed *^ Bras de Fer,^* Count Bossu being commandei^ 
in-chief of the forces. These were to muster in the plain 
between Herenthals and Lier, where they expected to be 
joined by Duke Casimir, Prince Palatine of Pfalz, at the 
head of 1 2,000 German troops. It was Don John's inten- 
tion to attack the States' army before the Germans could 
join it. A series of skirmishes followed, as he offered 
battle day after day, till (on August the ist) a regular en- 
gagement took place, when Philip's troops were obliged to 
retire after eight hours' fighting, leaving a thousand dead 
on the field. Don John then fell back towards Namur. 

The Duke d'AIencon chosen by the Netherlaadero. — 
It was the 26th of August before Duke Casimir led his 
12,000 men to join the States' army near Mechlin. This 
young prince had married the daughter of Augustus of 
Saxony. The latter did not approve his son-in-law's 
expedition to the Netherlands, nor did the Landgrave 
William of Hesse, to whom Casimir had written for advice. 
In fact the young duke had no great ability, but was pushed 
forward by Queen Elizabeth as a Protestant leader, she 
being more than ever alarmed at the schemes of the Duke 
d'Alen9oa 

She had indeed reason to fear that Alengon would 
strive to gain power in the Netherlands, for in truth 
the Catholic nobles, jealous of the superior influence of 
Orange, and averse to the Reformed religion, wished to 
introduce the French king's brother into the country in 
order to counterbalance the influence of William the 
Silent All the great English statesmen of that time, 
Walsingham, Burleigh, KnoUys, Sidney, Leicester, and 
others, would have been pleased to see Elizabeth support 
the Provinces openly; believing that the Netherlands, if 
ruled by the French, would be more dangerous than the 
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Netherlands ruled by Philip. But this the Queen would 
not undertake. 

It was not in vain that Margaret de Valois, Alengon's 
sister, had lately visited Namur, and had won over the 
Commandant of the citadel of Cambray, besides securing 
the support of the Governor of Hainault and his wife. 
Francois, Due d'Alen9on, a despicable personage, who had 
earned the contempt of both Papists and Protestants, de- 
serting both as it suited him, was now by his brother's 
death Duke of Anjou; he was one who, having before 
fought on the Protestant side, had afterwards sacked and 
burned the Huguenot town of Issoire in a manner worthy 
of Alva ; such was the man who aspired to marry Elizabeth 
of England, and had now arrived at Mons to resume his 
correspondence with the Netherlands. 

Peace between the Catholic and Huguenot party, or 
rather the semblance of it, being restored for a short time 
in France, Alengon had again gone over for his own pur- 
poses to the Protestant side, and since the Prince of 
Orange could not keep him out of the Netherlands, it 
became necessary to hold him as much as possible imder 
control The Duke had despatched envoys to Orange, not 
to the Archduke Matthias, and had offered his services to 
the States-General 

Elizabeth was so incensed when she knew of the pro- 
bable welcome of the French Prince as Governor, that 
she not only threatened to withdraw her help, but even to 
take up arms against the Netherlanders if they dared to 
accept Alengon for their master. 

Orange, uiged by the force of circumstances, had made 
an arrangement with Alengon, through the Duke's envoy ; 
the substance of which was, that the Duke should lend his 
aid against Spanish tyranny, and furnish 10,000 foot and 
2,000 horse for this purpose for three months, (after which 
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time he was required to furnish only 3,000 foot jnd 500 
horse). He was to submit himself to the government of 
the Provinces in everything, and to make no special treaties 
or contracts with any province or any city of the Nether- 
lands, and to bring with him none save French troops ; in 
return for which the States conferred on him the title of 
"Defender of the Liberty of the Netherlanders against 
the Tyranny of the Spaniards and their Adherents," and 
agreed to help him with a like number of troops in case 
of necessity. Should the States ever accept another Prince 
as sovereign the Duke's claim was to stand first, on condi- 
tions to be arranged afterwards. Thus skilfiilly, by be- 
stowing a barren title, and strictly limiting his actions, did 
Orange neutralise the influence of this new enemy. 

New EeanirementB of the States. — ABwawriiifttlmi of 
Escovedo.— Oonnt John of Nassau Governor of Qeldar- 
land. — Certain articles drawn up by the States-General 
were now laid before Don John, requiring him forthwith to 
leave the land with all his troops and adherents, first sur- 
rendering all cities and strongholds in his possession ; also 
providing that on the death or departure of the Archduke 
Mathias the king should not appoint a new Govanor- 
General without the consent of the States-General. All 
prisoners, exiles, and confiscated property, were to be 
restored. 

When Don John heard these hard conditions he was 
not so full of anger as he would once have been, for his 
disappointments and anxieties had broken his spirits and 
health. He was besides helpless, having soldiers but no 
money with which to pay them, for of course Philip had 
not kept his promises. Above all Don John had been 
deeply sorrow-stricken by the news of the assassination 
of his secretary Escovedo, his most intimate and confi- 
dential fiiend, murdered in Spain by Philip's command. 
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It wa^ a foul deed, instigated by Perez, who wished to 
get the Secr^itary out of the way because he knew too 
much of his own wrong-doings. .He had made the king 
believe the most extravagant things against Escovedo, viz., 
that it was Don John's fixed intention (after establishing 
himself on the throne of England), to attack Philip and 
deprive him of his crown, and that these designs had been 
planned by Escovedo. 

Without any proofs whatever to substantiate these accu- 
sations, Philip ordered the secretary to be secretiy assassi- 
natedy and after three unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to poison him, some ruffians were hired to stab him 
at nightfall in the streets of Madrid. His murderers were 
all rewarded; one with a hundred crowns in gold; another 
by a gold chain, fifty doubloons of eight, and a silver cup, 
together with a situation as under-steward of an estate. 
This latter, and also the man who had actually done the 
deed, received (as did also a fourth accomplice) com- 
missions as ensigns in his Majesty's army, with twenty 
gold crowns of yearly pension. Such were the wages of 
murder in Spain under Philip's rule. 

It was the news of the assassination of Escovedo which 
cut Don John to the heart, and made him ponder what 
his own fate might prove to be. He declined entering 
into any controversy with the States about the articles 
submitted to him, and only said that they were most 
iniquitous ; that the King would soon send the Duke of 
Terra Nova to the Emperor of Germany, as His Majesty 
intended to refer the Netherland difficulty to the Emperor; 
and that he himself (Don John) was anxiously waiting his 
recall 

Count John of Nassau, the only remaining brother of 
the Prince, had been entreated to accept the office of 
Governor of Gelderland; and, unwilling as he was to 
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neglect his private affairs, he yet consented. The Prince 
was, as usual, constantly labouring to introduce religious 
toleration, and he did not miss the opportunity when a 
synod of the Reformed Churches was held in June of 
this year. The result was the draft of a religious peace 
which, however, suffered many changes before it was 
adopted in any measure. Meantime the Prince effected 
a provisional arrangement with the important city of Ant- 
werp, (where religious broils were about to be renewed), 
by which the adherents of one religion were forbidden to 
disturb or insult, or in any way interfere with the cere- 
monies of the other. All were to abstain from mutual 
jeerings, and from all injuries to ecclesiastical property. 

Death of Don John of Austria. — The two armies, both 
crippled by poverty, were meanwhile watching each other. 
Alengon was still at Mons ; Don John at Namur entirely 
without funds and in a manner besieged. The latter wrote 
to a friend at Genoa in the deepest sadness, saying that the 
French were strengthening themselves in Hainault under 
Alengon, and that the King of France was ready to march 
into the country through Burgundy. Four days later he 
wrote to Philip, telling him that he had been ill four days 
with fever, but was as weak as if he had been laid up for a 
month. ''I assure your Majesty that the work here is 
enough to destroy any constitution and any life," he said ; 
adding how often he had warned the King of the designs 
of the French on the Netherlands. He begged to be in- 
formed, ''whether he was to attack the enemy in Burgundy, 
or whether he should await where he was succour from his 
Majesty ; whether he should fight, and if so, which of his 
enemies ; in fact, what he was to do, because, winning or 
losing, he meant to conform to his Majesty's will." He 
felt deeply pained, he continued, at being disgraced and 
abandoned by the King, having served him both as a 
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brother and as a man, with love, faith, and heartiness. 
*^ Our lives are at stake in this game, and all we wish is to 
close them honourably,'* he concluded. 

Ten days after he died of fever, having been watched 
over in his last illness by his nephew, Alexander of Parma, 
whom he appointed to succeed him. Suspicion that he had 
died of poison arose, but this was never proved ; and, as 
the pest was raging among his troops, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose he died by natural means. It had been 
his last request to Philip, that he might be buried by the 
side of his Imperial father in the palace of the Escorial. 
Philip granted this, but to save expense, the body of Don 
John was divided into three parts, packed in bags, and hung 
at the saddle bows of the troopers, who thus conveyed him 
through France to his last resting-place ! He died before 
completing his thirty-third year, after a life spent for the 
most part in a blaze of military success. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ALEXANDER OF PARMA, GOVERNOR. HIS APPEARANCE 

AND CHARACTER. 

A FIFTH governor was now placed over the Netherlands, 
one far more fitted to rule than any of the former. Alex- 
ander Famese, Prince of Parma, was (as has been said) 
the son of Margaret of Parma, once Regent of the Pro- 
vmces, and of Ottavio Famese, grandson of Pope Paul III. 
When he was only six years old, his own city of Parma 
was besieged, and was vigorously defended by his father ; 
the boy had thus grown up amid the clash of arms. At 
eleven years of age, he had earnestly begged to be allowed 
to fight as a volunteer at St. Quentin, and had wept when 
this was refused. His education had been completed at 
Alcalk and at Madrid, under the eyes of his uncle Philip, 
and in the companionship of Don John and of Don Carlos. 
At twenty, we may remember, he had married Maria of 
Portugal at Brussels, and he had had several children 
whilst living at Parma. But he found existence so weari- 
some without fighting, that every night, disguised and 
armed, and either alone or with a single attendant, he used 
to sally forth and oblige every passer-by of warlike aspect to 
stand and measure swords with him. On one occasion, he 
encountered a renowned swordsman. Count Torelli, when 
a sudden flash of light from a passing torch revealed to 
the Count the face of Alexander- Torelli dropped his 
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sword and entreated forgiveness, and the noise made by 
this adventure put a stop to Parma's midnight fighting. 

When Don John of Austria, his uncle and great friend, 
went to command the united forces of Rome, Spain, and 
Venice, Alexander of Parma could no longer be restrained 
from sharing in the war, and joined Don John just before 
the battle of Lepanto, where he fought with extraordinary 
bravery and success. On this occasion he laid his galley 
alongside the treasure ship of the Turkish fleet, which 
vessel (because of its importance), was doubly manned and 
armed. After firing a few broadsides into it, Alexander 
actually jumped alone on to the enem/s ship, brandishing 
his immense two-handed sword, with which he mowed a 
passage for his reluctant followers. This galley as well as 
another was soon his own, and he secured such a pro- 
digious booty that each of his soldiers received 2,000 or 
3,000 ducats. 

After this he was not permitted to reap any more 
victories for some years, and when at length he received 
the command of the reinforcements sent to Don John, at 
the dose of 1577, he gladly put himself at their head. As 
we have seen, he took a leading part in the victory of 
Gemblours, and now he governed in the place of his uncle, 
Don John. He was of the same age as his late kinsman, 
nearly thirty-three years old. His appearance corresponded 
with his warlike character, he having black, dose-cropped, 
bristling hair, dark piercing eyes of dangerous expression, 
handsome features, aquiline nose, and a round, combative 
head, alert and snake-like in its movements, and he had 
moreover the look of a prize-fighter. His mouth and chin 
were quite hidden by a bushy beard ; he was of middle 
stature, he dressed sumptuously, wore gold-inlaid Milan 
armour, a ruff of point lace, and the ba^ge of a knight of 
the Golden Fleece. 
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Unlike Don John, Parma aimed at no visionary schemes^ 
but knew exactly the kind of work Philip wanted done, 
and came prepared to do it Cool, fearless, artful, com- 
manding, he knew how to inspire his soldiers with his 
own impetuous courage. Such a man could do more than 
overcome the Netherlanders in the open, for he could 
cope with them by the most subtle policy. As for 
religion, he looked on all who were not of the Romish 
£uth as mere dogs, and he attended mass daily (going 
there by torch light in the winter mornings); which 
did not prevent him hanging, burning, and drowning 
whole cities full of innocent people if they were heretics. 
He was very temperate, eating litde, and generally inter- 
rupting his dinner three or four times to attend to public 
business. 

Unhappy State of Public AfiJEdiB. — ^The discontented 
Catholic nobles were but too ready to accept Parma's rule. 
He arrived just at the time when Catholic and Pro- 
testant were ready to persecute each other, forgetting their 
common need of union against tyranny, and their late 
treaties of peace. The banished Reformers, who had re* 
turned in droves, were bitterly disappointed. It was at 
Ghent that Parma first exercised his authority as Governor. 
Anjou (that is, Alengon, who by the death of his brother 
had received the title of Anjou), was at Mons, — ^which city 
he had secretly attempted to capture for himself. Duke 
John of Casimir was at Ghent, and there was a rumour of 
making him Count of Flanders, with which proposed 
dignity he was quite dazzled. But Alen^on, who wished 
to be Count of Flanders himself, was indignant, and wrote 
to the States to express what he felt. 

Meanwhile Duke Casimir's soldiers were robbing and 
pillaging the open country, till hardly anything was left 
Alen^on, disgusted with the favour shown to Duke Casimir, 
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llisbanded his troops and retired to France. Several 
thousands of these men took service immediately imder 
Montigny to fight against the Netherlanders. The un- 
happy Provinces were over-run by impaid soldiers of all 
kinds, Spaniards, Italians, Biurgimdians, Walloons, Ger- 
mans, Scotch, English; some of whom had come to 
protect and others to attack, but who all alike mal- 
treated the defenceless peasantry and the inhabitants of 
the smaller towns. The army of the States had been all 
this time rapidly growing less, till there were hardly men 
enough to garrison the larger towns or make a stand in 
the field. 

Ghent, unruly, opulent and powerfiil, the second city in 
the Netherlands, and one of the richest and most powerfiil 
cities of Christendom, was now the centre of discord. The 
greater part of its inhabitants were of the Reformed 
religion, and were disposed to make resistance to the mal- 
contents who were led by the disaffected nobles. Ghent, 
considering itself the head of all the southern provinces, 
was indignant with the Walloon provinces who had dared 
to re-assert the supremacy of the Romish religion, and to 
think once more of admitting fiiendly relations with a king 
who had been disowned in reality. 

There were two parties in Ghent, both led by men of 
dangerous character, viz., Imbize, opposed to Orange; and 
Ryhove, who considered himself a firiend to the Prince, — 
yet this man did deeds which counteracted the lofiiy efforts 
and were in direct contradiction to the pure life of the 
Prince. Being ordered out firom Ghent to oppose a force 
of malcontents gathering near Courtnay, he swore he would 
not go till two gentlemen, whom he had arrested the pre- 
vious October had been executed. These prisoners were 
an ex-procurator named Visch, and Hessels, the Blood- 
Councillor, — ^hc who had been accustomed to sleep through 
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his afternoons at the Blood Council and wake up to shout, 
" To the gallows with him ! " The two prisoners were 
interrupted at a game of chess, hurried to a carriage sur- 
rounded by a force of armed men, and hanged without trial 
a short distance on the road to Courtnay ; Ryhove, taunt- 
ing Hessels with threats once uttered against himself, and 
tearing out a handful of Hessels' gray beard, fastened it as 
a plume in his cap. 

Such events, with the hatred daily growing more in- 
tense between the Ghenters and the Walloons, made it 
extremely important to arrange some pacification. In the 
country, the malcontents, on the plea of protecting the 
Catholic clergy, — ^were plundering the people, while in 
Ghent the clergy were maltreated, and the cloisters 
pillaged under pretence of maintaining liberty. As usual, 
all eyes turned to Orange, and deputies went to and fro 
between Antwerp and Ghent. 

The Prince laid down three necessary points before any 
agreement could be made j ist, the Catholic clergy must 
be allowed the free use of their property ; 2ndly, they must 
not be disturbed in the exercise of their religion ; srdly, 
some gentlemen, imprisoned since October, must be re- 
leased. If these points were granted, the Archduke 
Matthias, the States-General, and the Prince of Orange, 
would drive off the Walloon soldiery, and defend Ghent 
against all injury. 

The first two points were agreed to on condition that 
guarantees were furnished for the safety of the Reformed 
religion; the third point was rejected, but it was agreed 
that the prisoners should have legal trial, and be protected 
from outrage. On these terms a formal act of acceptance 
was signed at Antwerp, November the 3rd But then began 
murmurs at Ghent The extreme liberal party had no real 
intention of establishing the 'religious peace ' when they 
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agreed not to molest the Catholics. The Prince sent 
messengers summoning the authorities to fulfil the treaty, 
and on the same day the English envoy made an energetic 
representation to the magistrates that the conduct of the 
Ghenters was exciting regret throughout the world, show- 
ing that they meant to prolong, not to suppress, the civil 
war which had raged so long. Such proceedings, said the 
Envoy, raised doubts whether they were willing to obey 
any law. 

He added, moreover, that Queen Elizabeth thought 
it still possible to preserve peace by conforming to the 
counsels of the Prince and the States-General, but Her 
Majesty warned the Ghenters that their conduct would 
soon compel her to abandon the cause of their country 
altogether. Brussels also sent envoys to remonstrate with 
their sister city on the madness which had seized her, 
declaring that the inhabitants of Brussels would never 
desert the Prince, as, next to God, there was no one who 
understood their cause so entirely, but that the Ghenters 
had occasioned the Prince to be calumniated as the author 
of the crimes committed in their city, on account of the 
office he now held ; at the very time he was urging that he 
knew of no means to avert the threatened desolation save 
the union of all the Provinces, and obedience to the 
general government 

Tumults in Ghent — The Prince procures a Faciflca- 
tion. — But even while the Envoys were remonstrating, a 
fresh tumult occurred in Ghent. The populace rose on the 
Catholics, smote their images and pictures, robbed them of 
valuable property, and turned all Papists out of the city. 
The riot was so furious, it seemed as if all the inhabitants 
had gone mad. This fresh act of senseless violence met 
with the Prince's stem disapprobation. Indeed, he even 
seriously meditated whether it were not better to leave a 
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country which seemed so incapable of compreh^iding his 
high purposes and efforts, for even in his own Holland 
there were whispers a|;ainst him^ because he had negotiated 
with Alen9on. 

The Prince had this year been chosen Governor of 
Flanders, but he had again declined to accept the office. 
He was, however, implored to go to Ghent, where the 
inhabitants still professed respect for his authority, and, 
though such a journey was dangerous, he consented, and 
arrived there December the 4th, and then held constant 
conferences with the magistrates, and even dined with 
Imbize, thus smoothing angry passions and reconciling 
difficulties. He succeeded in obtaining a religious peace, 
signed the 27th of December, 1578. The Walloons and 
the Malcontents were now summoned to lay down their 
arms, yet nothing would satisfy them but the total suppres- 
sion of the Reformed religion ; as in like manner nothing 
would content Imbize and his party but the extinctioa of 
the Catholic faith. 

Queen Elizabeth had written most reprovingly to Duke 
Casimir, begging him forthwith to amend his. ways, as 
*■ 'twas not for marauding she had appointed him her lieu- 
tenant, and furnished him with troops and subsidies.' It 
was again the Prince who made Casimir's peace with the 
States-General, smoothed matters with the extravagant 
Reformers, and extracted from the Ghenters the ^^45,000 
bond so strongly insisted on as repayment by Elizabeth. 

Duke Oasimir leaves the Netherlands. — Casimir soon 
after wrote to the States-General, saying that, as he under- 
stood the Queen of England wished them to induce his 
departiure, he would go of his own accord. Accordingly 
he quitted Ghent for Germany, and thence went to Eng- 
land, forgetting the wild soldiery he had left behind in the 
Netherlands, who actually applied to Paima to pay them 
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their wages. Farma laughed heartily, but said he would 
allow them to leave the Netherlands, givmg them notice 
that, imless they departed instantly, he would set upon 
them without delay. Thus deserted by their general, they 
accepted Parma's offer, and though impaid left the country. 
Alen9on now most hypocritically offered to intercede with 
Philip for the Provinces and, in order not to make him 
their enemy (for at this time it seemed probable that 
Elizabeth would marry him), the States answered his 
shallow words with urbanity, and flattered him with pro- 
mises that his statue should be placed in the public squares 
of Antwerp and of Brussels ^ for the eternal admiration of 
posterity.' 

La Motte's Treason. — No man ever understood the art 
of bribery so well as Parma, He was one who got the 
most he could, and always gave the least price for the ser- 
vices he purchased ; nevertheless he dealt in public with 
the ignoble men whom he bribed as though they were 
actuated by lofty principles. Before Parma's accession to 
power the true way to dissever the Provinces had been 
pointed out by La Motte. This nobleman had commanded 
a regiment for the States-General, and was Governor of 
Gravelines. On promise of forgiveness, pay, and con- 
tinuance in his military posts, he went over to the Royalists. 
This treason was afterwards followed by many others. 
Whilst negotiations were going on with La Motte, the 
States of Artois, then assembled at Arras, were summoned 
to pay an assessment of 7000 florins. Sainte Aldegonde 
urged before the Assembly that Catholic and Protestant 
were equally bound to contribute to the sacred fund to 
support the war for liberty and fatherland. 

But the occasion was artfully used by the agents of the 
Royal party to weaken the allegiance of the province to the 
States. When the vote passed providing that half the 
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mopey should be contributed by the Catholic clergy, there 
was an uproar. In particular, the Prior of Saint Vaast in- 
flamed them against Orange. " They ought to keep their 
money to defend themselves," he said, " not give it to the 
Prince, who, as Ruward, would put it into his own pocket" 
This same Prior went about swiftly and noiselessly, bribing 
captains and common soldiers, and soon both Governor- 
General and King looked to him as their chief agent by 
whom the re-establishment of the royal power over the 
Walloon provinces might be effected 

More than once had the Prior urged ^that to despatch 
Orange, author of all the troubles,' was the surest way to 
put an end to the rebellion. A regular intrigue was now 
established in the Walloon country, La Motte being provided 
with large sums for bribing. In this way Lalain, Governor 
of Hainault, was gained over from Alen^on's side to that 
of Philip, nor could the States rely on the fidelity of any of 
the nobles who commanded troops for them. The nobles 
and Romish ecclesiastics were ready to join hands for 
Philip throughout the Walloon country, but in Arras there 
was a strong party for Orange, who surprised and im- 
prisoned the city magistrates and made a stand for the 
Prince, these however were soon overpowered and the 
leaders executed. 

This was the last blow struck for freedom in the Walloon 
provinces. The influence of the ecclesiastics in Artois and 
Hainault, added to the military power of the malcontent 
grandees, (who had been bought over to Parma's side), 
could not be resisted; and some traitors of high rank 
actually consented to receive a price for the liberty of these 
provinces. Before the end of the year 1578, Montigny 
went over to Parma. Others followed, among whom was 
the Viscount of Ghent, who reconciled himself to the royal 
party on condition of .retaining the post he then held, 
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besides receiving rewards and the tide of Marquis de 
Richebourg, with the command of all the cavahy in the 
Royalist provinces. His brother, the Prince of Espinoy7 
hereditary seneschal of Hainault, likewise deserted the 
patriot cause, and the Prior of the richest abbey in the 
Netherlands, (Saint Vaast), was afterwards created Bishop 
of Cambray. Thus the * troubles ' of Arras ended most 
sadly. The Walloon provinces of Artois, Hainault, Lille, 
Douay, and Orchies made a separate league together, 
signed the 6th of January, 1579, and the final arrange- 
ments were completed the following April. The States- 
General had tried to recall Montigny and the Walloon 
provinces to a sense of their real position and interests, 
Montigny listened for a moment, and then left honour 
behind. Thus treachery and religious fanaticism had 
undermined the bulwarks for peace so lately reared. 

The Prince again interposes to save the land. The 
Treaty of Utrecht. — But as in a beleaguered city breast- 
works are thrown up within, so the Prince in this extremity 
had silently worked to secure what should save so much 
of the land as would be saved, by means of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Gelderland was the natural bulwark to Holland 
and Zeland, commanding as it did the four great- rivers of 
the country, and being under the trusty governorship of 
Count John of Nassau. He and the Prince had promoted 
an active correspondence between influential persons in 
Gelderland, Friesland, and Groningen, and the more central 
cities and provinces, and in December, 1578, had laid 
before the states of Holland and Zeland, the project of a 
new union with Gelderland, Ghent, Friesland, Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Groningen. This treaty was published, the 
29th January, 1579, from the Town House of Utrecht, and 
is for ever memorable as the foundation of the Netherland 
republic 
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The contracting provinces agreed to remain eternally 
united as if they were but one province, while each should 
retain its particular privileges, customs, and laws. Disputes 
concerning these were to be decided by the usual tribunals, 
or else by *good men,* or by friendly compromise. The 
United Provinces were to defend each other 'with life, 
goods, and blood,' should any force be brought against 
them by the King, and they were also to defend each 
other against all foreign and domestic foes. 

If neighbouring provinces or cities wished to enter this 
union they were to be received into it if the whole of the 
confederated provinces unanimously consented Every 
individual was to remain free in his religious observances, 
and no man was to be questioned or molested on the 
subject of divine worship. On the day these articles were 
signed, deputies from only five provinces were present 
Count John of Nassau signed first as stadtholder of Gdder- 
land and Zutphen, and the Envoys of Holland, Zeland, 
Utrecht, and the Frisian provinces followed. The Prince, 
the originator of the instrument which became the founda- 
tion of the great Commonwealth of the United Netherlands, 
appended his name. May the 3rd, 1579. This simple act 
of Union, however, was then formed for a single motive, 
namely, defence against a common oppressor. If the 
jealousy of the Catholic nobles and religious bigotry could 
have been restrained by Orange, all the seventeen provinces 
might have been united and years of bloodshed have been 
saved. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PARMA INVESTS MAESTRICHT. THE WALLOON PROVINCES 
RECONCILE THEMSELVES TO PHILIP IN SPITE OF THE 
prince's EFFORTS. 

Alexander of Parma, intending in reality to surprise and 
recapture the city of Maestricht, made a feint upon Ant- 
werp, the night of the 2nd of March, 1579. The Prince of 
Orange was then in Antwerp, and remained on the forti- 
fications superintending the defence, when after an hour or 
two of sharp fighting, Parma retired with a loss of 400 
men. However, his real design, as has been said, was on 
Maestricht, a well-fortified city, built on each side of the 
Meuse, and surrounded by a deep and broad moat The 
garrison was but small, hardly numbering a thousand men, 
while the trained burghers amounted to 12,000, and there 
were besides three or four thousand peasants who had 
taken refiige within its walls. 

Parma, on his side, had as many as 20,000 troops, with 
which he invested the city. Vainly had Orange warned 
the Estates of the danger likely to threaten Maestricht, 
imploring them * not to fall asleep in the shade of a peace 
negotiation.' Many solemn embassies and appeals had 
been also made by Orange, in conjunction with the States- 
General, to the Walloon provinces, but every effort had 
been made in vain. Panna, at this time, publicly invited 
the States-General, by letter, to maintain the Ghent treaty, 
and to restore the system of the Emperor Charles ''of 
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Toy k>ftj memGrj." To tilus the States-General replied, 
that h had been the Empeioi's system to maintain his 
supremacy and that of Catholicism by burning Nether- 
landeis ; a system idu€:h the States^ by common consent, 
deiennined to do away with. 

Soon after an acccxd was signed between the Walloon 
ProTinces and the King's govenmient, and as there was no 
difficulty on the question of religion, it was settled that a 
member of the King's own family should always be Gover- 
ncNT-Geneial; that the foreign troops should be immediately 
withdrawn ; and that the priril^es of the Provinces should 
be respected. 

The news that the Walloons had reconciled themselves 
to Philip spread quickly, dismaying the patriots, whilst 
the Catholics exulted and called Orange ' The Prince of 
Darkness.' The noble Prince made one last effort of 
despair to prevent this separation of his beloved country, 
and offered all his children as hostages in pledge of his 
good faith to keep sacredly any covenant which his Catholic 
fellow countrymen might make with him. But even this 
cosdy proffer was in vain; the decisive step had been taken, 
and the enemies of civil and religious liberty triumphed. 
Naturally the Reformers felt bitter against those of the 
opposite £uth who had just made a bond with their 
common tyrant, and both in Antwerp and Utrecht there 
was a rel^^ous tumult caused by the celebration of the 
Ommegang, or festival of the Virgin ; but these 'disturb- 
ances were di^raceful rather than dangerous, and were 
sternly repressed by Orange. 

The young Count Egmont, at this time, after a foolish 
attempt to seize Brussels, reconciled himself to his father's 
murderer. Meanwhile, the si^e of Maestricht continued. 

Siegt of Kaestrieht. — This city was the gate into Ger- 
many. A brave officer, named Sebastian Tappin, was the 
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principal director of the defence, though he was not the 
Military Commandant. Feeling that the siege would be 
a close one, he lost no time in making every necessary 
preparation. The walls were strengthened, shafts sunk 
for countermining ; the moat cleared and deepened, the 
fotts near the gates put into thorough repair. (There were 
six gates to the town). Farma had thrown two bridges 
across the river and fortified them, and had completely 
encircled the city. 

And now, whilst feigning to make an attempt in another 
direction, he moved towards the Tongres gate, and set 
4,000 miners to open a way undei^ound. The besieged 
were also at work underground to countermine their enemies' 
attempts; even the women enrolled themselves into a com- 
pany rf^' mine-mistresses ' and did good work day by day 
^^|dtf|^^pcth. The contending forces met every day in 
^^^^^^^^^Mter beneath the ground. All sorts of schemes 
I^^^^^^^^^^B on both sides. At one time hundreds of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^Bscalded to death by the besieged, who 
^^m^^PI^^Hncted a dam across the mine made by their 
Top rliem with hogsheads of boiling, water. 

-ulfocated many by lighting fires in the mme 
in. be- tliick smoke along the subterranean 

;..T '^u organ-bellows brought on purpose 

'('■ The Spaniards then abandoned this 

r'. itlior shaft, still making for the Tongres 
- ' '.r underground chamber they heaped 

: and, setting fire to it, blew up part of 
< <L the moat with rubbish, remaining 
and of the rumed part of the fort. 
I, driven back from the gate, after 

A .;Td of April, and a general attack 

^^ff later. As a constant cannonade 
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had been kept up for a whole fortnight against another 
gate, (Bois-le-Duc), and as another mine had been made 
towards the Tongres gate, both these places were to be 
specially attacked at once. At the Bois-le-Duc gate the 
fighting was very fierce, the women aiding the defenders 
in the thickest part of the fray. More than a thousand of 
the Spaniards fell, while fresh assailants constantly 
mounted the breach and were as constantly driven back. 
Nor had the assault been more successful at the Tongres 
gate. As the Spaniards advanced against it with renewed 
fiiry, a new mine, secretly countermined by the besi^ed* 
exploded, and five hundred royalfets were blown into the 
air, whilst none of the defenders were injmred. 

The battle still raged, though 4,000 of the besiegers lay 
dead, and at length the bravest of the surviving ofiSc^s 
besought Parma to put an end to the carnage by recalling 
the troops ; which he was at last compelled to do. For 
the fixture he determined to rely more on the sappers 
and miners and to spend the whole summer if necessary 
beneath the walls. For this purpose he surrounded 
Maestricht with a chain of forts connected by a wall, within 
which were houses for his soldiers, — ^virtually a second 
city enclosing the first, so that no relief whatever could be 
sent to the besieged, nor could Parma himself be attacked ; 
thus defended he could continue the siege at leisure. 
Orange with difficulty collected 7,000 men to relieve 
Maestricht : but he fo^md it impossible to advance. He 
therefore attempted to open negotiations for a truce, but 
failed. 

Parma now attacked the Brussels gate, that fiuthest 
from the river and facing towards the open country west- 
wards. He erected an elevated platform of immense 
strength, and afi^er a severe cannonade took an inner 
ravelin which the besieged had bu3t The defenders saw 
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the tower shattered before they abandoned it ; at least one 
thousand of them fell, and they now retired behind their 
last defences. 

The garrison was by this time reduced to four hundred 
men, nearly all wounded, who, in despair, would have 
made terms with the enemy, but the townspeople pro- 
tested they would destroy the soldiers if they attempted it. 
The women and children kept up hope of relief, so did 
Sebastian Tappin, the brave second in command. The 
besieged had built a strong fortification inside the Brussels 
gate, and within this a breastwork of turf and masonry to 
serve as a last defence. The whole was surrounded by a 
fosse, thirty feet deep. It was against this last fortress that 
Parma directed his efforts. He had a bridge made across 
the city moat, he himself calmly driving in the first of the 
piles for the bridge, while his men fell dead round him 
struck by the guns of the enemy. Still no one dared recoil 
whilst the Govemor-General worked among the bullets like 
a common pioneer. 

Paima never left the spot till the bridge had been con- 
structed and ten great guns carried across it and pointed 
against the last defence. Then the battery was opened, the 
mines sprung, and a part of the fortress blown up. A 
furious conflict ensued, and after an obstinate resistance 
the brave towns-people were forced to jdeld. They slowly 
abandoned the fort and retired behind the breastwork, their 
last shield, which, being still strong, was not attempted that 
day. Refusing to surrender they strengthened this sole 
shelter left to them, and as Alexander was ill of fever, and 
as a mysterious letter had arrived encouraging them to hold 
out fourteen days longer, a l»def period of hope succeeded. 
But Parma rq^Hroached his soldiers for allowing a barrier 
hurriedly thrown up by a few burghers, to stop their 
progress and hinder their success, and orders were given 
for the renewed attack next day. 
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That night, a Spanish soldier going his rounds, listening 
to hear if he could catch anything said by the besieged, 
discovered a chink in the wall, enlarged the gap, and crept 
through. The sentinels, the soldiers, the towns-people, — 
men, women, and children, all slept, exhausted by fatigue. 
The soldier crept back to inform his superiors, and Parma 
ordered an immediate attack. Whilst the city was still in 
deep repose the wall was stormed, and in a moment the 
merciless foe swarmed in. Escape was impossible. A 
cruel slaughter succeeded, and the wail of agony which 
arose was heard at a league's distance. Mothers took their 
infants and threw them into the Meuse, and then plunged 
in themselves, for the fury of the Spaniards was directed 
chiefly against the women because they had shared in the 
defence. They were hunted from house to house, hurled 
from roofs and windows, — torn limb from limb 1 

Unimaginable cruelties were again committed in the 
streets of Maestricht Four thousand men and women 
were murdered the first day, and the massacre continued 
two days longer. The brave Sebastian Tappin, shot through 
the shoulder, had expired. After all it was nothing very 
glorious in war for Parma to carry an ill-garrisoned town in 
so long a time, and with every aid besides that of superior 
numbers, while it must be remembered that the besi^ed 
Maestrichters had fought like heroes. 

The Prince falsely blamed. — The Prince of Orange was 
blamed as usual for the sad end to the siege of Maestricht 
Yet he had done all that man could do to awaken his 
coimtrymen to the importance of the siege, imploring the 
States-General, almost on his knees, to take efficient 
measures to avert what had now happened ; but his warm 
appeals had been met by lukewarmness and by wrangling 
addresses. He was now accused of plotting to deliver his 
country into the power of France, and he alone, said some, 
prevented an honourable peace with Spain I 
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While the States-Assembly was sitting, a letter was 
brought by an unknown messenger and taken to the 
Clerk's table to be read aloud as was customary. The 
reader hesitated, for the letter was a violent libel on the 
Prince, who alone, of all the Assembly, preserved his calm- 
ness, and repeated that he was ready at that moment to 
leave the country for ever if by doing so. he could restore 
peace to the land. The outcry which arose, and the ex- 
pressions of attachment which broke from the Assembly, 
convinced him that it was beyond the power of slanderers 
to loosen his hold on the confidence of all patriotic 
Netherlanders. 

The Prince's continued efforts for the public good. — 
Meantime matters went from bad to worse in the city of 
Ghent, where Imbize fermented misrule, and accused the 
Prince of being a man who knew no good but State 
expediency, of being a Papist in disguise, of wishing to 
restore Roman idolatry. Ryhove, too, rather damaged 
than promoted the cause of order whilst opposing Imbize. 

Again and again were the Catholics maltreated, and 
plundered of their property. Orange hastened to restrain 
these doings, allowing that there was reason for feeling 
provoked by the tyranny of the Walloon soldiers, but ex- 
pressing his surprise that reasonable men should seek their 
remedy by such a course as that pursued. " It was as if a 
patient tore the bandages from his wounds, instead of 
allowing himself to be cured,'* argued he. 

The Prince was then entreated to go to Ghent, and he, 
thus besought, consented, and wrote that he would come, 
adding, " They who so boldly accuse me have no liberty of 
speech save tiiat acquired for them by the blood of my 
kindred, by my labours, and excessive expenditures. To 
me they owe it that they dare speak at all." Imbize then 
made great ejQforts to prevent the Prince going to Ghent ; 
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but the Prince was firm and went thither, and his presence 
was most beneficial. He remained there till the regular 
election of magistrates and other functionaries had taken 
place, and having rebuked the peoplie in warmly indignant 
language, and restored order when others were powerless 
to do so, he returned to Antwerp, allowing Imbize to slink 
away impunished. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE COLOGNE CONFERENCE. — ^THE SPANISH PARTY SEEK IN 
VAIN TO GAIN OVER THE PRINCE. 

For some time past a host of dignitaries, Envoys from 
Germany, Rome, Spain, and from the States-General of 
the Netherlands, had been negotiating at Cologne con- 
cerning a pacification of the Netherlands. But these 
negotiations were hopeless of result, and were undertaken 
in great measure to deceive the people with the hope of 
some beneficial issue. The Royalist party had no desire 
to maJce any real concession, though weary of war; but 
they thought to separate the Provinces. 

Their first step had been a secret but indirect attempt 
to induce the Prince to leave his party. Don John of 
Austria had tried this, as we have seen, and though 
Philip's party knew that "neither for property nor life, 
neither for wife nor children, would he mix in his cup 
a single drop of treason," yet they gave him to under- 
stand distincUy that " there was nothing he could demand 
for himself that would not be granted." All his property, 
the restoration of his son, liberty of worship for himself, 
payment of all his debts, reimbursement for all past 
expenses, and anything else he could desire would be 
assured him. If he chose to retire to another land, his 
son should be placed in possession of all his cities, 
estates^ and dignities, and himself indemnified in Germany 
with a million of money over and above all this. But the 
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Prince had reached too great a height for these temptations 
to move him. How can honour itself be tempted by 
dishonour ? 

So entirely did the Prince work for his country without a 
thought of self, that he said to the States-General that if to 
deprive the enemy of every right to inculpate them they 
thought proper to choose another head, " I promise you to 
serve and be obedient to him with all my heart Thus 
shall we leave the enemy no standing place to work dissen- 
sions among us." Here was a man whom kings were not 
rich enough to purchase I 

The negotiations at Cologne were not likely to issue in 
any permanent result, as the States' Envoys expressed 
astonishment " that mention should again be made of the 
Edicts — as if blood enough had not already been shed in 
the cause of religion." And they gave the Imperial Com- 
missioners to imderstand that in case peace were not made, 
" the States would forthwith declare the King fallen from 
his sovereignty," and probably accept Anjou in his place. 
After a fruitless conference of seven months the Envoys 
returned home, remarking that, ''had they known their 
Transparencies and Worthinesses had no better intention, 
the whole matter might have been despatched, not in six 
months, but in six days." Thus the Cologne Conference 
ended where it began, for Philip still demanded absolute 
supremacy for himself and for the Romish religion. 

The Prince shows that want of nnion is the cause of 
the Nation's troubles. Other treasons. Loss of the dty 
of Qroningen. — ^At the end of November, 1579, the Prince 
made another address to the Sta:tes-Geneial at Antwerp, 
showing with his customary grace and energy, the cause 
of all their troubles; namely, the absence of a broad 
love of country, and their jealous reluctance to give a due 
amount of freedom to their deputies who were thus power- 
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less t(t act as councillors of a commonwealth. He alluded 
to the countless calumnies against himself, appealing to 
all the actions of his life as a refutation of them ; he de- 
manded inquiry into the purity of his government, chastise- 
ment if any act of his deserved it, and repeated his wish to 
be relieved of his offices, or to be fiunished with means to 
fill them efficiently. 

Again, both in December and the following January, 
1580, he addressed them, urging the necessity of raising a 
considerable army of experienced soldiers ; and he com- 
plained that for want of means he was prevented alleviating 
misery when the remedy was within reach. 

Early in this year, the Prince suffered a bitter sorrow 
in the treachery of his friend. Count Renneberg, governor 
of Friesland, who went oyer to Philip's side. The governor 
of Mechlin and other influential men had previously done 
the same. Count Renneberg's treason was particularly 
shameful, and by it the city of Groningen was formally 
re-united to the Royal Government, but the province of 
Groningen was happily not won over, and Renneberg him- 
self was instantly beleaguered by the forces of the States* 
The Prince, full of sadness at this news, now went to 
Amsterdam, where he was received with unbounded joy. 

De la None a prisoner. — ^The struggle continued in 
various parts of the countiy, and in a fight near Ingel- 
mimster, the States and the Prince experienced a great 
loss in the capture of Count de la Noue by Philip's 
troops. This brave and accomplished nobleman, who had 
done great service to the Netherlands, remained five years 
a prisoner in the donjon keep of the castle of Limburg, 
exposed to rain and cold from an aperture in the roof, 
while rats, toads, and other vermin infested the dirty floor. 
Great efforts were made by his friends for his release, and 
Philip made the hideous proposal to set him at liberty if 

Q 
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he would consent to have his eyes put out Happily he 
refused, and in June, 1585, he was exchanged on rigorous 
terms for Egmont. In his loathsome dungeon De la Noue 
wrote several works, since famous. 

Sifige of Groningen. — It devolved on Count Philip 
Hofaenlo, a noble of high rank, nearly connected with the 
Nassau family, (but a drunkard and only distinguished for 
personal bravery), to conduct the siege of Groningen. It 
had been said of him, that '^ he was fitter to drive swine 
than to govern honourable men." After-events justified 
the saying. Parma had sent a large force under Martin 
Schenck to relieve Groningen, and Hohenlo, hearing of his 
arrival at Coewerden, marched all night and part of a day 
to meet him. Hohenlo's men, weary and fainting with 
thirst, were soon annihilated, and once more ' the fsite of 
all the north-east provinces was swinging in the wind.' 

Oount Jolm of Nasaan leaveB tbe Netlierlaads. — ^The 
country people, torn with misery, rose in arms, pillaging 
and burning, calling themselves "the Desperates." Ho- 
henlo defeated them twice, and an insignificant war with 
Renneberg succeeded. This summer, the Prince, who was 
now almost alone, was doomed to suffer further by the 
final departure of his brother. Count John of Nassau, firom 
the Netherlands. Let those disposed to blame the Count 
first realise the life he had led there. His lodgings were a 
half-roofed barrack, where he passed his da]rs in a small, 
dark, frozen room, often without fire. "The bako* has 
given notice that he will supply no more wood after to- 
morrow unless paid." "The cook has often no meat to 
roast, so that we often go supperless to bed." 

This was the way the States of Gelderland treated their 
Stadtholder, who was growing " gray and grizzled for their 
sakes/' who had " been fed with annoyance as if he had 
eaten it with a spoon " (to use his own words) ; who had 
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spent 600,000 florins in their service. The affairs of his 
own Countship were in great confusion, and he had many 
children who needed his guidance. He left behind him in 
the Netherlands a worthy representative, his eldest son, 
William Louis, already in arms for the patriot cause, already 
distinguished for his rash valour when wounded severely at 
Coewerden. We can excuse the long-sufiering Count John 
for leaving Gelderland; as for the Prince, he entreated 
him to remain, esteeming that enough had not been done 
while anything remained to do. ^^One must do one's 
best," wrote the Prince. "If we do our best, God will 
assuredly help us. Had we diought otherwise, we should 
never have pierced the dykes on a memorable occasion, for 
it was an uncertain thing, and a great sorrow for the poor 
people, yet God did bless the undertaking. He will bless 
us still, for His arm has not been shortened.'' 

The Treaty of Ple8aifl4e8-ToiirB. — Towards the begin- 
ning of autumn, the States-General sent a special legation 
to France, to treat with the Duke dl Anjou, and terms 
of agreement with him were concluded by the Treaty 
of Plessis-les-Tours, the 29th of September, 1580. But 
Holland and Zeland kept apart from this transaction. 
From first to last they desired no sovereign but Orange, and 
now formally ofiered him the Sovereignty over their pro- 
vinces. But this offer the Prince refused. 

The Ban. — In the course of the year 1 5 79, Philip became 
King of Portugal, and from the time that all opposition to 
him was put down in that country, he had still more leisure 
to vent his wrath against the Netherlanders and Orange. 
Cardinal Granvelle had always counselled Philip to poison 
the Prince, and this prelate now advised the king to set a 
price on his head, publicly. "It will be well," wrote 
Philip to Parma, " to offer 30,000 crowns or so to any one 
who will deliver him dead or alive." 



I 
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Accordingly the famous Ban was drawn up by Philip and 
Granvelle, and published in the Netherlands, June 1580, a 
document which will ever remain a lasting monument to 
the infamy of both. It accused the Prince of many crimes ; 
of rebellion, of introducing liberty of conscience, of a new 
conspiracy called the Utrecht Union, of procuring his own 
appointment as Ruward, of violating the Ghent Treaty, etc 
" For these causes we declare him traitor . . . banish him 
perpetually from our realms, forbidding all our subjects to 
communicate with him, to administer victuals, fire, drink, 
or other necessaries. We allow all to injure him in life or 
property . . . And if any of our subjects, or any stranger, 
shall be found sufficiently generous of heart to rid us of this 
pest, delivering him to us dead or alive ... we will cause 
him to be furnished with 25,000 crowns in gold. If he 
have committed any crime^ however heinous^ we promise to 
pardon him^ and if he be not already noble^ we will ennoble 
him for his valour^* 

The Apology of the Prince. — Orange answered this Ban 
by the defiance of his " Apology," one of the most im- 
pressive documents in history, which was sent to most of 
the crowned heads in Europe. In this the Prince rejected 
the idea of any King over the Netherlands ; the Provinces 
recognised no such title. Philip, he said, was only Duke 
or Count, and whatever his claims, he had forfeited them 
by violation of his oaths, not once but many times. All 
ties of allegiance had been broken by him, and, as for 
kingly descent, the Nassaus had occupied illustrious posi- 
tions, and had ruled as sovereigns in the Netherlands when 
Philip's family, the Hapsburgs, were only obscure squires 
in Switzerland. Then he exposed Philip's crimes one after 
the other, telling him to his face " Thus diddest thou." 

Orange scorned the fact that a price was set on his head, 
and asked if Philip supposed him ignorant of the various 
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bargains with cut-throats and poisoners to take away his life. 
Then, appealing to the States, "Would to God that my per- 
petual banishment, or even my death, could bring you a true 
deliverance ! Oh, how consoling would be such a banish- 
ment ! how sweet such a death 1 For why have I exposed 
my property? Why have I lost my brothers ? Was it that 
I might find new ones ? Why have I left my son so long a 
prisoner? Can you give me another? Why have I put 
my life so often in danger? ... If then you judge 
that my absence or death can serve you, behold me ready 
to obey. Here is my head, over which no prince has 
power but yourselves. Dispose of it for your good, . . . 
but if you judge that the remainder of my property and life 
can yet be of service to you, I dedicate them afresh to you 
and to the country." His motto, " Je maintiendrai," was 
appended, and was the concluding phrase of this noble 
remonstrance and defence, which was cordially approved 
by the States. 

Dining the remainder of the year, and the first half of 
1 58 1, Parma was inactive for want of troops. Renneberg 
laid siege to Steenwyk, a small town, but the key to Drenthe. 
The inhabitants held out with great bravery, and at last 
Renneberg, the traitor, abandoned the siege in despair, 
and he died not long after, partly of shame and grief, 
July, 1581. 

Philip now committed the absurd mistake of sending 
back the Duchess Margaret to divide the Regency of the 
Netherlands with her son, Parma. The latter was furious, 
and offered to resign, insisting on all authority or none ; 
and finally Margaret entreated permission to withdraw 
almost immediately. 

Declaration of Independence. — A most important step 
was now taken by the Provinces after their long hesitation, 
the 26th July, 1581, on which day the United Provi*^'*'*'' 
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assembled at the Hague, solemnly declared their independ- 
ence, and renounced their allegiance to Philip for ever. 

This dedaiation left the country in a divided state. It 
was now separated into three portions, — ^the reconciled 
Walloon provinces under Philip ; the Northern provinces 
(Holland and Zeland) under Orange as Count of Holland 
and Zeland, with full sovereignty, as they would accept no 
other ruler ; and the remaining provinces under Anjou. 

The acceptance of sovereignty by Orange gave him no 
fresh power, but a formal continuance of that which he 
already exercised ; and he, being constantly entreated and 
seeing that the States refused any other master, consented 
to exercise this power as long as the war should continue. 
Secretly and without the knowledge of Orange^ the States, 
determined that he alone should rule them, cancelled the 
words which limited the term of his sovereignty. The Act 
of Independence was called The Act of Abjuration, At the 
outset of this document the States laid down some start- 
ling and wholesome truths. " All men know that a prince 
is appointed by God to cherish his subjects even as 
a shepherd to guard his sheep. When therefore he 
oppresses them, destroys their ancient liberties, . . . 
he is to be considered not as a prince but tyrant. As such 
... the States may lawfully elect another in his room." 
The States then ran through the history of the past twenty- 
five years, and told the world their wrongs, without passion 
or exaggeration. 

After this great step what was the condition of the 
people? The sovereignty of certain united provinces had 
been offered to Anjou, but the terms of agreement were 
not yet ratified. Without a positive intention on the part of 
the people to establish a Republic, the Republic established 
itself. Whilst the unfortunate negotiations with Anjou 
went on, the sovereignty of the United Provinces was pro- 
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visionally held by the State Council and by the Prince. 
The people worshipped him, and daily, without intermis- 
sion, implored hifn to take the rule instead of Anjou. 

The Axchdnke leaves the Frovinces. — ^The Archduke 
Mathias, whose duties were at an end, took his leave of the 
country in October, and the States voted him a pension of 
50,000 guldens. It was unfortunate that Orange still be- 
lieved it best for the States to be united under the rule of a 
foreign sovereign, and that the connection with France 
would be of more benefit to the country than its being under 
his own sole rule. There was a feeling in many minds that 
the French King would assist the Netherlands heartily, if 
his brother were once formally installed as sovereign over 
them. Indeed, he had written so distinctly, and it was 
thought by the Prince's party that Anjou's power could 
be so limited as to exist only in name. " The Duke is not 
to act according to his pleasure, we shall take care to pro- 
vide a good muzzle for him," wrote Count John of Nassau. 
And at midsummer the Duke journeyed to the Nether- 
lands, but as he was still full of hopes that he should per- 
suade Elizabeth to marry him, he soon left for England ; 
and the Duke of Parma, relieved of his presence, forthwith 
besieged Toumay. 

Oapitnlation of Toomay. — This city was commanded 
by the Princess d'Espinoy in the absence of her husband 
with the army in the North. The siege lasted two months, 
the Princess appearing daily among the troops superintend- 
ing the defences, and personally directing the officers. When 
the dty was greatly undermined, and the Papist part of the 
population on the point of revolt, the Princess made an 
honourable capitulation to Parma, and was allowed to retire 
with all her garrison, with all the honours of war. 

The sack of the city was saved by a payment of 100,000 
crowns, and the Princess, on leaving the gates, was received 
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with a shout of applause from the enemy, thus retiring 
more like a conqueror than a defeated commander. 

Beception of AAJon in the Netherlands. — More than 
ever dissatisfied with the condition of affairs, the Prince of 
Orange again summoned the country in the most earnest 
language to provide for the general defence, and the formal 
reception of Anjou. He painted in forcible colours the 
prospect which lay before them if nothing were done to 
stop the internal disorders and the advance of their 
common foe, showing that had the Provinces taken his 
advice they would have saved their beautiful city of 
Toumay. 

The States, thus roused, sent a special mission to An- 
jou, in England, to arrange for his installation as sovereign 
of the Netherlands. Elizabeth had exchanged rings with 
Anjou, and their marriage was supposed to be near, and 
great was the joy felt in the Netherlands at the prospect of 
such an alliance with England. By the end of January, 
1582, the Duke arrived in the Netherlands, where the 
ceremony of his jo3rful entrance as Duke of Brabant and 
Sovereign of the Provinces, was to take place. He landed 
at Flushing, where Orange and a large deputation from the 
States-General had waited several days to receive him. 

Anjou was now twenty-eight years of age, small, short, ill- 
shaped, his face covered with blotches and marks of small- 
pox, nor had he any grace or dignity. In particular his 
nose was so large that it seemed to be a double one, and 
his enemies were wont to observe that it was no wonder, 
as the man who always wore two faces might be expected 
to have two noses. 

No one so dangerous and despicable had as yet received 
any power in the Netherlands. His arrival was greeted 
with the ringing of bells and firing of cannon, a stately 
banquet, and other ceremonies. On the 17th of Febru- 
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ary he set sail for Antwerp, but landed at Kiel, a bowshot 
from the city, for, like other Dukes of Brabant, he was not 
to enter Antwerp till he had taken the oaths to respect the 
Constitution. 

It was a bright winter morning. Twenty, thousand 
burgher troops in magnificent uniform (which magnifi- 
cence astonished the French) stood round the platform, 
the floor of which was covered with tapestry, and on 
which were assembled the great functionaries of Ant- 
werp. Here, on a throne covered with velvet and gold, 
sat the Duke ; and before him Orator Hessels read aloud 
the articles of the Joyous Entry. Anjou signified that he 
had thoroughly studied them, Ind the oaths were then 
administered. Afterwards he was invested with the ducal 
hat, and velvet mantle lined with ermine, the Prince of 
Orange sa)ang, as he helped the Duke to fasten the button 
of the cloak, " I must secure this robe so firmly, my Lord, 
that no man may ever tear it from your shoulders." 

When also, further oaths had been exchanged with the 
magistrates, a stately procession accompanied the Duke 
into the city. Many distinguished Englishmen took a part 
in this ceremony, and amongst the crowd of notables rode 
Count Maurice of Nassau, a handsome dark-eyed lad of 
fifteen, the son of William the Silent, destined to be one 
of the first Captains of the age. 

Thus had another master, the most treacherous of any, 
been received by the Netherlanders that day. 

Attempted Assassination of the Prince. — Sunday, the 
i8th of March, 1582, was the Duke of Anjou's birthday, and 
a great festival was to be held in the evening, the Prince of 
Orange being, of course, invited. The Prince dined as 
usual in his own house, in company with four guests, his 
son, Count Maurice, and two of his nephews, sons of his 
brother John. During dinner the conversation was ani- 
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mated, and many stories were toM of the cruelties com- 
mitted by the Spaniards. On rising from table, the Prince 
led the way to his own apartments, showing the noblemen 
with him, as he passed along, some tapestry representing 
Spanish soldiers. As he stood on the threshold of his 
antechamber, a vulgar-looking youth of pale, dark com- 
plexion, appeared and offered a petition. As the Prince 
took the paper the stranger fired at him with a pistol j the 
ball entered his neck under the right ear, and came out 
under the left jaw-bone, carrying away two teeth. The 
Prince, blinded for the moment and stunned, remained 
standing. He thought that a part of the house must have 
fallen, but finding that his hair was burning, he then under- 
stood what had occurred, and exclaimed, "Do not kill him. 
I forgive him my death I" He believed he had been mor- 
tally wounded, and yet made this noble effort to save his 
murderer. But two of the gentlemen present had already 
thrust their rapiers into the assassin. 

The Prince was supported to his chamber, where the 
surgeons pronounced his wound most dangerous, and 
but for a strange circumstance the flow of blood 
might have proved fatal before the wound could be 
dressed The flame firom the pistol had cauterised the 
wound made by the ball ! The Prince, who believed 
himself dying, was full of sympathy for Anjou, who 
by his death would so soon be left alone in the midst 
of his new and difficult duties. As the surgeons implored 
the Prince not to speak, he wrote incessantly. As long 
as his heart beat, it was impossible for him not to be 
occupied for his country. Lion Petit, a captain of the City 
Guard, forced his way into the Prince's room, to report 
(from the evidence of his own eyesight) the Prince's condi- 
tion to the people, among whom had spread a report of his 
death, and that Anjou had compassed it. The Prince 
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wrote that Captain Petit must assure them he was still 
alive, and implore them in case of his death to hold him 
in kind remembrance, to make no tumult, and to serve the 
Duke ^ithfully. 

Goimt Maurice of Nassau. — ^At this tr3ring time young 
Maurice of Nassau showed the stuff of which he was made. 
Despite his grief he remained steadily by the murderer's 
body in order, if possible, to unravel the plot and possess 
himself of all papers found on him; these, on a rapid 
examination, were discovered to be all in Spanish, written 
by Spaniards to Spaniards. A faithful servant who had 
remained by Count Maurice advised the young Count to 
go to the Prince, whilst he himself spread the news of this 
important discovery. 

The Murderers. — In the pockets of the assassin were 
found an Agnus Dei, a green wax taper, two bits of hare- 
skin, two dried toads, a crucifix, a Jesuit Catechism, a 
Prayer Book, a pocket book, some Spanish bills of ex- 
change, and a set of writing tablets. The latter were 
covered with prayers bribing the Saints and Virgin to help 
him. He had been duped into believing that he would rid 
the world of a tyrant, and would himself become invisible 
after accomplishing the deed ! 

The body of the murderer was exposed in the public 
Square, and was soon recognised as that of one Juan 
Jaureguy, a servant in the employ of Caspar Anastro, a 
Spanish merchant of Antwerp. The house of the latter was 
immediately searched, and it was found that the merchant 
had pretended he had pressing business at Calais, and had 
left home. His cashier, Venero, and a friar named Zimmer- 
mann, were arrested on suspicion. Next day the Watch at 
the city gates carried the foreign post bags to the magis- 
trates, who found a letter fkom Anastro, the merchant, to 
his cashier, which unravelled the whole d^k business. 
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After this discovery Venero made a full confession. The 
merchant, being a bankrupt, had made a contract with 
Philip to murder Orange within a fixed time, and he was 
to receive as a reward 80,000 ducats and the cross of 
Santiago, one of Spain's proudest Orders. Anastro, not 
wishing to risk his own life, conferred with his cashier, and 
they arranged the job with Jaureguy. 

The Prince's State. His clemency. Death of the Prin- 
cess of Orange. — ^The Prince all this time lay in the most 
critical condition. Believing his end approaching, he wrote 
to the States-General entreating them to continue their 
obedience to Anjou. A solemn fast was held in Antwerp 
on the Wednesday, all work and amusements being pro- 
hibited and special prayers for the Prince's recovery com- 
manded Never had such crowds been seen in all the 
churches, nor so many tears shed. The Prince from his 
sick-bed entreated that the trial of Venero and Zimmer- 
nann should be in strict accordance with justice, and when 
their execution could no longer be deferred, to him alone 
his murderers owed it, that they were put to death in the 
least painful manner. If it had not been for the Prince's 
interference they would have been subjected to lingering 
tortures ; but, owing to his intercession, they were spared 
this, and were strangled the 28th of March, on a scaffold 
erected in the market-place. 

As time went on the Prince was thought to be re- 
covering; his wife hardly left him, and his sister, the 
Countess of Schwartzburg, was constant in her attentions 
to him. But on the 5th of April the gravest fears took 
the place of hope. On that day the bleeding recommenced, 
and it seemed impossible to check it The Prince resigned 
himself to death and bade his children "good night for 
ever," sajring calmly, " It is now all over with me." It was 
difficult to staunch the wound without suffocating the 
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Prince, but one of Anjou's physicians named Botalli, thought 
of a simple method, that of keeping the thumb constantly 
pressed on the orifice of the wound. By this means it 
healed, and at the end of the month the Prince was 
convalescent. On the 2d of May he went to offer thanks- 
giving in the great Cathedral amid the joyful sobs of a 
vast throng of people. 

The Prince was saved, but the Princess of Orange, 
who for seven years had most devotedly shared his joys 
and sorrows, had been attacked by a violent fever owing 
to her long anxiety and despair at the renewed hcemor- 
rhage, and she died May the 5th, three days after the 
public thanksgiving. The Prince, who tenderly loved 
her, was in danger of a relapse owing to this great grief, 
and the whole country lamented the loss of the Princess, 
for her virtues and rare qualities were universally known. A 
few years before this, in 1580, Count John had written that 
his brother " was in excellent health in spite of adversity 
and dangers, and in such good spirits it made him happy 
to witness it; a chief reason for which was the con- 
solation he derived from the pious intelligent wife the 
Lord had given him — a woman inexpressibly dear to the 
Prince, who ever conformed to his wishes." The Princess 
left six daughters; Louisa Juliana, Elizabeth, Catherine 
Belgica, Flandrina, Charlotta Brabantica, and Emilia 
Secunda. 

The real instigator of the attempted murder, Anastro, 
escaped to the Duke of Parma. 

Foimdation of a free Commonwealth securely laicL — 
In consequence of the popular excitement caused by 
the Prince's danger, he could no longer decline accepting 
without limitation, the Countship of Holland and Zeland. 
It became necessary to formulate a new Constitution, and 
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the basis of this was the ' Great Privilege/ or Magna Cfaarta 
of Maiy of Burgundy. The Prince derived his Sovereignty 
from the Estates, and the idea of any divine right was thus 
done away with, the foundation of a free Commonwealth 
being thus securjely laid. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

RE-INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN TROOPS. ANECDOTE OF 

PARMA. 

It will be remembered that the Walloon provinces had 
reconciled themselves to Philip, and that one provision of 
the treaty of peace was that the foreign soldiers should 
be permanently withdrawn. But now Parma declared 
that it was absolutely necessary for them to re-admit fresh 
regiments of Italian and Spanish troops because of the 
treaty which the United Provinces had made with Anjou. 
By midsummer these troops began to arrive in the Nether- 
lands. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Parma had not been idle, 
but had taken many important cities, one of which was 
Oudenardfe. In the siege of this place he himself often 
worked like a common soldier, and he took his meals near 
the outer defences that he might always be at haiid to 
direct his officers; one day, when sitting with several of 
them at dinner, a ball" came flying over the table and took 
off the head of a young officer seated near the Duke. A 
part of the splintered scull took out the eye of another 
officer, while a second ball destroyed two more of the 
guests. All started from their seats except the Duke, who 
quietly told the attendants to remove the dead bodies and 
bring a clean table cloth, and actually insisted that those 
present should resume their places at the banquet. This 
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anecdote is related to show the daring and callousness of 
the man. 

Parma attempts to poison the Prince and Ai^ou. 
Treachery of Anjou. — During the year 1582, Anjou had 
been formally accepted as Duke of Gueldres and Lord of 
Friesland, and inaugurated at Bruges as Count of Flanders. 
He was also received with many honours at Ghent, where 
the ceremonies were interrupted by an attack on Anjou's 
troops from a body of Walloons under Parma himself. 
Anjou and the Prince of Orange personally superintended 
the defence from the city walls, and Parma was forced to 
retire with considerable loss. The^month previous to this, 
an attempt had been made to poison both the Prince and 
Anjou; an Italian named Basa and a Spaniard named 
Salseda both confessed that the Prince of Parma had 
hired them to do the deed. 

In the middle of December of this year, many nobles of 
high rank came from France to pay their court to the 
Duke of Anjou, and secretly expressed to him their disgust 
that he, their future King, should be so tied and hampered 
by the laws and charters of the Netherlands. They thought 
it far beneath his dignity to take a secondary part as Duke 
of Brabant, Count of Flanders, Lord of Friesland, etc., 
while the real power of government lay, not in his hands 
but in those of the Estates, and they whispered that he 
ought to take measures to join the Netherlands to France. 
They went on to awaken his jealousy of the Prince whom 
he already hated for his superior intellect and high char- 
acter. Thus incited, Anjou secretly swore that he would 
assert his own rights, and would no longer possess the 
mere shadow of power. 

From this moment he never rested in his plans to secure 
xmlimited sway over the land whose charters he had so 
solemnly sworn to uphold. Early in January, 1583, he 
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unfolded his scheme to his confidential friends. He was 
determined to take possession of the principal cities of 
Flanders, and to invade on the same day, Dunkirk, Dix- 
muyde, Dendermonde, Bruges, Ghent, Vilvoorde, Alost, 
and Antwerp. His worthless fnends applauded the idea, 
for they were all eager to share in the plunder of so many 
wealthy cities. The 15th of January was fixed on for the 
execution of the treacherous design. Not suspecting any 
danger, the towns of Dunkirk, Ostend, Dixmuyde, Dender- 
monde, and Alost, were easily secured on the day appointed, 
but the important town of Bruges saved itself, as some of 
the citizens got news of what had happened elsewhere, and 
the French troops had to retire from this place to avoid 
being torn to pieces by the citizens whom they had intended 
to surprise. 

Next day, January the i6th, suspicion was aroused at 
Antwerp. During die night, a man in a mask came into 
the chief guard-house, and mysteriously gave warning that 
a great crime was about to be committed, — ^then dis- 
appeared before he could be arrested. The Colonels and 
Captains of the Burgher Guard came to consult the Prince 
about this strange communication. He answered that he 
had entire confidence in Anjou, nevertheless he recom- 
mended various precautions, such as were usually taken on 
the eve of an expected attack, and that the drawbridge 
should be raised an hour earlier than usual ; and he sent 
the Buigomaster to the Duke to tell him of the appre- 
hensions aroused. 

The French Fury. — ^Anjou protested in the most solemn 
manner that these suspicions were groundless, that he 
" was ready to shed every drop of his blood in the defence 
of Antwerp." He repeated all this and much more next 
morning, and solemnly promised not to leave the city 
during the whole day, when the Prince begged him to 
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remain in order to do away with eyeiy appearance for 
nneasmess. 

Yet hardly had he made this promise when he broke 
it He waited till one o'dock, an hour when every one 
was at dinner and the streets ahnost deserted, and then 
placing himself at the head of his body-guard and some 
troopers, he galloped off towards his camp. His troopers 
batchered every man on watch at the gate, and left a 
force to hold this entrance to the dty, while others 
entered the town at full galop, shriekiiig out — '^Ville 
gagnee ! Vive la messe ! vive le Due d' Anjou 1 " The 
buTj^eis coming to their doors to see what was the matter 
were fired on, and at first thought this was only an acci- 
dental tumult: but soon all flew to arms. Noble and 
simply Papist and Protestant, swore to die by each others 
side in defence of the dty. 

One baker alone did such good service in hdping to 
repd the attadc that the magistrates publidy thanked him 
afterwards, and gave him a pension of 300 florins for life. 
Women and children lent veiy effident aid; while the 
dtizens loaded their pieces with the silver buttons on 
their coats, and with gold and silver coin when their 
bullets were used up. The 4,000 invaders were soon 
overwhelmed by the large number of resolute inhabitants, 
and in an hour, nearly r,3oo were slain, whilst very few of 
the dtizens had perished. The French in vain attempted 
to retreat, and many threw themsdves into the moat At 
length, 250 nobles of high rank lay dead, and about 2,000 
rank and file, — the rest were prisoners. 

Anjou was bitterly reproached by his own followers for 
his disgracefiil treacheiy, and consdence^tricken, mounted 
his horse and fled The Prince did not know of the 
attack till the afiair was nearly at an end, for his house 
was far from the scene of action, but when he recdved the 
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mtelUgence he hastened to the tamparts to persuade the 
citizens to cease cannonading their flpng foe. This was 
called the French Fury^ though it diflfet^ so widely from 
the terrible Spanish Fury. 

Anjou retreated towards Dendermonde, and on his way 
thither, a dyke, cut by the citizens of Mechlin to impede 
his march, drowned at least a thousand of his followers. 

Anjou'B baseness. Negotiations with him. — ^Black as 
had been his treachery, Anjou now opened a correspond- 
ence with the Prince, and had the effrontery to attribute the 
recent occurrence to chance, and to speak of himself as 
an injured person ! He also asked for supplies, and for 
his plate and furniture. In the same strain he wrote to the 
Estates. They did not reply in their own names immedi- 
ately, but sent an answer through his Envoys, agreeing to 
restore the Duke's furniture and to liberate the prisoners, 
and they also sent a deputation to make further arrange- 
ments with him. 

Anjou now assumed quite another tone, and spoke of 
being ready to forgive the States, but in future they must 
trust to his word : A tumult had accidentally taken place 
between his soldiers and the guard at the gate; other 
troops rushed in and joined in the fray, so that to his 
great sorrow this disaster had arisen. This was the sub- 
stance of his letters to the States and of his language. At 
first he had not ventured to deny the truth ; now he 
assumed this tone. High and harsh words ensued. The 
Prince, justly angry at such baseness and insolence, wrote 
to Anjou in plain terms, telling him that affairs were so 
changed that his greatness had departed. Men but yester- 
day ready to die at his feet now preferred an open enemy 
to so treacherous a protector. Yet the Prince knew it 
would be madness to provoke the government of France 
against the Netherlands, and thus gain an additional enemr 
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The state of affairs was desperate, but he still hoped for 
some sort of accommodation. There was no end to the 
depth of Anjou's baseness. At this very time he offered to 
restore to Parma, Dunkirk, Dixmuyde and the other cities 
he had just seized, and to make a strict alliance with 
Philip, if certain Netherland cities on the French frontier 
were delivered up to him, and ample protection made for 
his retreat Parma smiled at such exorbitant demands, 
but he too dealt cautiously with the man who might so 
soon be seated on the throne of France, and while they 
were disputing about terms, the Prince of Orange dis- 
covered the plot. But as it would have been madness 
to incur the hostility of France and Spain united, when 
pressed by the Estates to give his advice once more, 
the Prince, although knowing he should only be blamed 
as usual, warned them of this danger, alluded to their 
quarrels among themselves, to their reluctance in contribut- 
ing sufficient for their own defence, and the danger of 
displeasing the English Queen by offending Anjou to des- 
peration. Anjou must in some way be detached from an 
alliance with Spain, for the Netherlands could not deal 
with two such powerful nations as France and Spain united. 

The result of this determination was a provisional ar- 
rangement with Anjou, signed towards the end of March, 
1583. According to the terms then agreed on, the Duke was 
to surrender the cities he held, and to receive 30,000 florins 
for the pay of his troops. His property was to be restored, 
and he himself to go to Dunkirk, there to await a new and 
definitive arrangement. But in June of that year the Duke 
left Dunkirk for Paris, never to return to the Netherlands. 
On his departure he wrote affectionate letters to the Prince 
and to the Estates, and left a representative behind him to 
carry on negotiations for the restoration of that position 
which he had so basely forfeited. 
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Fonrth Marriage of Orange. This year the Prince of 
Orange married Louisa, daughter of the illustrious Coligny, 
and widow of the Seigneur de Teligny. 

Supreme Sovereignty .once more pressed on tbe 
Prince. — ^The States of Holland and Zeland, always 
bitterly opposed to an alliance with Anjou, once more 
besought the Prince to accept the Sovereignty over the 
whole of the United Provinces, and soon afterwards, 
August, 1583, the Estates of the United Provinces, 
assembled at Middleburg, formally offered the general 
government, equivalent to the Sovereignty, to the Prince, 
warmly urging his acceptance of it Still he was reluctant 
to acquiesce, reminding them that he was no powerful 
monarch having in his own hands the means to help them ; 
and so, like every other attempt to induce the Prince to 
accept supreme Sovereignty, this likewise failed. 

About the same time deputies from the Brabant Council 
waited upon Orange, and formally offered him the Sovereign 
Dukedom of Brabant vacant by the late crime of Anjou. But 
he resolutely refused the dignity, determined to do nothing 
which might lay his country open to an attack from France. 

Parma retakes many towns. Treachery of Aerschot. 
Ghent nearly won over to the enemy. — Meantime the 
Prince of Parma had been busy retaking many towns laid 
open to his troops by Anjou's treason : Eindhoven, Diest, 
Dunkirk, Newport and Zutphen, with some others. A 
treacherous and deep-laid scheme had, besides, nearly been 
successful in restoring to Philip the important province of 
Flanders. For towards the end of 1583, the Prince of 
Chimay, eldest son of the Duke of Aerschot, was elected 
Governor of Flanders, he having affected a strong inclina- 
tion for the Reformed religion, and having placed many 
members of that faith in important offices. 

But no sooner was he installed as Governor, than ^ 
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began a correspondence with Parma conjointly with other 
confederates, one of whom was Imbize, the pretended foe 
to Papistry and to Imperial government Matters went so 
far that negotiations with Parma were formally sanctioned 
by the government of Ghent, hostages exchanged, and a 
truce of three weeks agreed on ; whilst the friends of the 
Union and of Liberty used all their efforts to save the 
province from making terms with the enemy. The Prince 
of Orange was unceasing in his endeavours to counteract 
the schemes of the Spanish party in Ghent, perceiving with 
horror that the loss of Flanders must make a united, in- 
dependent, Netherland Union impossible. 

In a letter full of wisdom he set before the authorities of 
Ghent the iniquity and the folly of their doings, though all 
the while he expressed himself with so much caution as to 
avoid giving offence. They wavered on receiving these 
remonstrances, and as they paused on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, an incident occurred which brought the negotiations 
with Parma to a close. Imbize was discovered in a secret 
attempt to seize and deliver to Parma the city of Dender- 
monde. 

The Commandant of the city (Ryhove), having received 
private information, was on his guard and arrested Imbize^ 
who was soon after tried and executed, and the citizens of 
Ghent, thus warned, resolved to have no more dealings 
with Parma, but to stand by the Union, and their example 
was followed by the other Flemish cities, with the excep- 
tion of Bruges, which being entirely in the power of the 
Prince of Chimay, surrendered to Parma. 

Death of AnjoiL — Early in the spring of 1584, negotiar 
tioi)s between the States-General aad the Duke of Anjou 
were resumed, but were soon ended by the death of 
Anjou on the loth of June of that year. He had been ill 
during the whole time of the negotiations. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

VARIOUS ATTEMPTS ON THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE. — DELFT. 
— BIRTH OF FREDERICK OF NASSAU. 

Within the last two years five different attempts had been 
made upon the life of William of Orange, all of them 
instigated by the Spanish Government In the smnmer of 
1584, the I^rince and his wife were living at Delft, a cheer- 
fid but quiet little place, traversed in all directions by 
canals, along the sides of which grew rows of lime and 
poplar trees. Hie streets were clean and airy, the houses 
well built, and the whole place thriving. Here the Prince's 
twelfth and last child had been bom the previous winter, a 
son, who was afterwards the &mous Stadtholder Frederic 
Henry. The Kings of Denmark and Navarre were the 
child's godfathers, and his baptism was celebrated with 
much rejoicing. 

Francis Gnion. — BalthftiWT (Mrard.~One of the chief 
thoroughfares in Delft was called the Old Delft Street It 
was shaded on both sides by lime trees, and here, opposite 
to a plain antique brick church, stood the house of 
William the SUent 

On Sunday morning, July the 8th, 1584, the Prince 
received by a special messenger the news of the death 
of Anjou, and summoned the man who had brought 
the news to his bed-<:hamber. The courier called him- 
self Francis Guion; he had claimed and received the 
protection of the Prince in the early Spring on the grounds 
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of being the son of a man who had suffered death as a 
Reformer, and as being himself warmly attached to the 
Protestant religion. He seemed a pious, psalm-singing 
young man, was very mean in appearance, short, lean, of 
muddy complexion, and about twenty-seven years of age. 
He had the habit of walking about with a Bible or hynm- 
book under his arm, and was sure to be foimd in church 
when service was going on. This personage it was who 
entered the Prince's room on the Sunday morning named 
above. Alas ! in reality this insignificant messenger had 
carried in his heart for seven years past a determination to 
murder the Prince. 

Instead of being what he professed, his name was Bal- 
thazar Gerard, his father was still living in Buigundy, and 
far from being Protestants both were Papists, and this 
man Gerard a complete fanatic. When the Ban was 
published against Orange it revived all G6:ard's desire of 
assassinating him, besides which he hoped for the reward. 

Parma had long been looking about for a likely person 
to murder the Prince, and had spent many sums of money 
on people who presented themselves offering to do the 
deed, but who had hitherto spent the money and not 
accomplished the murder. Parma did not think much of 
Gerard, and though he promised the reward to his (Gerard's) 
relations if the man were taken in his attempt, he refused 
the fifty crowns demanded to provide for some necessary 
expenses which must be incurred in order to carry out the 
design. "I will then provide myself out of my own purs^" 
said Gerard to AssonleviUe, Parma's confidential Coun- 
cillor. « Go forth, my son," replied the Councillor, " and 
if you succeed, the King will fulfil all his promises, and 
you will gain an immortal name besides." 

Balthazar Gerard did go forth, and came to Delft, where 
•oresented himself to the clei]gyman of the town, who 
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was an intimate friend of the Prince. To the clergyman 
he showed some official seals, these having been stolen 
from Comit Mansfield, Governor of Luxemburg. (Some 
time since Gerard had been a clerk to Count Mansfield's 
secretary, and thus had had an opportimity of taking 
models of the seals in wax, as he hoped to gain the con- 
fidence of the Prince's party by showing them the use of 
Count Mansfield's seals in forging passports for spies or 
others whom they might wish to send into Royalist territory.) 

Through the Prince's recommendation, Gerard (who 
against his will had been sent to France to show the 
Mansfield seals to Mar6chal Biron, whom it was be- 
lieved would soon be Governor of Cambray), had been 
received into the suite of the Seigneur de Schoneval, then 
setting forth on a mission to the Duke of Anjou. While 
in France Gerard thought continually of his scheme, and 
on the death of Anjou besought permission to carry the 
important intelligence to the Prince. When unexpectedly 
summoned to the chamber of Orange, he was so overcome 
by his emotions that he could hardly reply to the questions 
asked of him. Here was an unlooked for opportunity to 
fulfil the idea which had haunted him for seven years ! 
The Prince was unarmed, and moreover in bed, and quite 
unprepared for any attack. But Gdrard also was unarmed, 
and had no way of escape, and after communicating all the 
intelligence required, he was dismissed. 

The bells were ringing for church as he left the Prince's 
house, and as he loitered about, a sergeant asked him why 
he did so. Gdrard meekly answered that he wished to 
attend Divine worship, but that in his travel-stained dress 
he was unfit to go, without at least a new pair of shoes and 
stockings. The good-natured soldier spoke of the man's 
need to an officer, who told Orange, and the latter instantly 
sent him a sum of money to buy what he wanted. N-^- 
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moniiiigy with the very money given him by the Prince, 
Gerard bought the pistols to murder his benefactor. The 
soldier who sold those pistols, when he heard to what use 
they bad been put, stabbed himself in despair. 

A Hero's Death. — On Tuesday, the loth of July, 1584, 
the Prince and his wife, followed by the ladies and gentle- 
men of their household, were going to dinner about half- 
past twelve o'clock, when Gerard presented himself in a 
doorway and asked for a passport The Princess of Orange, 
struck with the man's pale and agitated &ce, anxiously 
asked her husband who he was. The Prince carelessly 
answered that it was only a person who came for a pass- 
port, and at the same time he ordered a secretary to prepare 
one. But the Princess was still troubled, and remarked 
''that she had never seen so villanous a countenance."* 
The Prince, however, gave no second thought to G^ard, 
and was as genial as usual at table, conversing a good deal 
about Friesland with the Burgomaster of Leewarden, the 
only guest present at the family dinner besides the members 
of the household. 

At two o'clock the Prince rose from table and led the 
way to his private apartments above. He passed from the 
dining-room (which was on the ground floor) to a staircase 
leading to the rooms overhead. There was an archway 
sunk deeply into the wall on the left side of the vestibule 
which led to the starcase. The Prince began leisurely to 
ascend but had only reached the second stair when a man 
emerged from the shadow of the archway and discharged a 
pistol full at his heart Three balls entered his body, one 
passing quite through, and hitting the opposite wall The 
Prince exclaimed, ''O my God, have mercy on my sooL 
O my God, have mercy upon this poor people ! " 

These were his last words, except that he faintly answ^ed 
<' Yes " to his sister, Catherine of Schwartzburg, whoi she 
asked him if be commended his soul to Jesus Christ 
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The Prince's Master of the Horse had caught him in his 
arms, and placed him an instant on the stairs as he began 
to swoon, then he was laid on a couch in the dining-room, 
where in a few moments he breathed his last in the arms 
of his wife and sister. 

The murderer escaped through a side door which 
led to a narrow lane, intending to gain the ramparts 
and spring into the moat; for he had provided himself 
with a couple of bladders to float himself across, but he 
stumbled over a heap of rubbish, fell, and was taken by 
several pages and halberdiers. William the Silent not 
being now alive to prevent it, the wretch was put to the 
most excruciating tortures, which he bore with extraordinary 
fortitude — and was finally executed with great barbarity 
four days afterwards, July the 14th. His father and mother 
received the reward of his great crime, being granted three 
of the murdered Prince's estates in Franche Comtd They 
were also ennobled. 

Long after, when the eldest son of Orange returned 
from Spain, Philip offered him these very estates if he 
would continue to pay a fixed proportion of their rents 
to the family of his noble father's murderer. Spaniard 
though he had become, he rejected the proposal with 
scorn, so the estates remained in the Gerard family and 
the patent of nobility also, till Franche Comt6 was imited 
to France, when a French Governor tore the docimients 
in pieces and trampled them under his feet 

William of Orange left twelve children. His first wife, 
Anne of Egmont, had one son, Philip, (the son stolen 
away by Philip of Spain), and one daughter, Mary, who 
afterwajnds married Coimt Hohenlo. The Prince's second 
wife, Anna of Saxony, had one son, the celebrated Maurice 
of Nassau, and two daughters — Anna, who married her 
cousin, Count William Louis, and Emilie, who married 
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Prince Emanuel, the Pretender of Portugal. His third 
wife, Charlotte of Bourbon, had six daughters (whose names 
have been given already) ; and his fourth wife, Louisa de 
Coligny, one son, Frederic Henry, afterwards the Stadt- 
holder of the Republic which his noble father had founded. 

The Prince was fifty-one years and sixteen days old 
when he was murdered. He was buried, August the 3rd, 
at Delft, amidst the tears of a whole nation. Never was a 
deeper, more unaffected sorrow felt for the death of any 
human being. 

The complete dress worn by the Prince on the day of 
his assassination is still preserved and shown at the Hague 
in the National Museum. He was attired, according to his 
usual custom, in very plain fashion. He wore a wide- 
brimmed, loosely-shaped hat of dark felt, with a silken cord 
round the crown, (such as the Beggars had ^once adopted), 
— a high ruflf round his neck, a loose overcoat of grey frieze 
cloth over a tawny leather doublet, with wide slashed 
underclothes, and from his ruff depended one of the 
" Beggars' '* medals, bearing the motto, " FidMes au roy 
jusqu' \ la besace" ("Faithful to the king even unto 
beggary.") 

Ghent and Antwerp taken by Parma. The Freedom of 
the United FroTinces secured. — So long as the Prince 
remained alive there was every hope of uniting the whole 
country, save only the two Walloon provinces. But now 
in the year following the great misfortime of his loss, Ghent 
and Antwerp fell before the scientific efforts of Parma, and 
their fall helped to complete the separation of the Nether- 
lands. Yet the Prince had had the satisfaction of living 
to see civil and religious liberty established in the freed 
provinces, the enemy expelled from them, and their 
independence secured. The Republic existed in fact, from 
the moment of the Abjuration in 1581. The States which 
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William the Silent had liberated for ever from Spanish 
t5rranny, grew [into a flourishing and important Republic, 
under his sons and descendants as Stadtholders. 

The enemies of the Prince have made many accusations 
against him ; amongst others that of his being of a timid 
temperament, and ambitiotis. fiut let us remember that 
moderation does not constitute timidity, and that the mere 
presence of goodness stirs up the opposite evil to combat 
with it, and seek to destroy it. As to the charge of 
ambition, he had almost beggared himself and his family 
in his eflforts to save his country from tyranny ; and he had 
continually refused the supreme sovereignty over it. It 
had been within his easy grasp to secure everything for 
himself — but power, pomp, and wealth passed by him 
unheeded, having no weight to influence his noble soul. 
In truth he had lived and died not for himself, but for his 
country — "God pity this poor people!" were his dying 
words. 

" Whether originally or not of a timid temperament, he 
was certainly possessed of perfect courage at last In 
siege and battle — ^in the deadly air of pestilential cities — 
in the long exhaustion of body and mind which comes 
from unduly protracted labour and anxiety — ^amid the 
countless conspiracies of assassins, — he was daily exposed 
to death in every shape. Within two years, five different 
attempts against his life had been discovered. Rank and 
fortune were offered to ^any malefactor who would compass 
his murder. He had already been shot through the head, 
and almost mortally woimded. Under such circumstances 
even a brave man might have seen a pitfall at every step, 
a dagger in every hand, and poison in every cup. He on 
the contrary was ever cheerful, and hardly took more pre- 
caution than usual. *God in His mercy,' said he with 
unaffected simplicity, 'will maintain my innocence and 
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my honour during my life and in future ages. As to my 
fortune and my life, I have dedicated both, long since, to 
His service.' 

" William of Orange possessed, too, that which seemed 
the greatest good to the heathen philosopher — ^the sound 
mind in the soimd body. His phjrsical frame was found 
so perfect after death, that a long life might have been in 
store for him, notwithstanding all that he had endured. 
The desperate illness of 1574, the frightful gunshot wound 
inflicted by Jaur^;uy in 1582, had left no traces. The 
physicians pronoimoed that his body presented an aspect 
of perfect health." 

** He went through life with a smiling face, bearing the 
load of a people's sorrows upon his shoulders. Their 
name was the last word upon his lips, save the simple 
afiirmative with which the soldier who had been battling 
for the right all his lifetime, commended his soul in dying 
* to his great Captain, Christ' " As long as he lived he was 
the guiding-star of a whole brave nation, and when he died, 
the little children cried in the streets." 

There is little need to add more concerning the character 
of William the Silent His whole life and its varied action 
convey, far better than mere Vords, the grandeur and 
simplicity of his soul. An eminent and profound states- 
man, a great general, an accomplished gentleman, he was 
also the Father of his people, wise, tender, tranquil amid 
the thousand storms which assailed him; courageous, 
cheerful, and deeply religious. 

The History of the Netherland Republic is inseparably 
connected with his life and death. " Father William " was 
dead, but Holland remained ; the countzy still lived, and 
so did its implacable enemy, Philip. 
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of Parma and certain Nether- 
land nobles, headed by Louis of 
Nassau, 70. 
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Aerschot, Duke of, 190^ 197. His 
treachery, 261. 

Alkmaar besi^ed; its brave de- 
fence, 136. Incidents of the 
si^e, 137. The si^e raised, 

138. 
Alva, Duke of, 26. His advice to 
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inquisitor, Red-Rod ; tortures 
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tims, 104. Forces the semblance 
of rejoicing from the mourning 
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chosen by Netherlanders as their 
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Bfeda gained for the Estates- 
Genera], 203. 
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ie submits, 82. His death, 
82. 

Brill; captured by De la Marck, 
117. 
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Buignndian Rule, the, 9. 

Cadsand, peace of, 14. 
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51. 

Calf-Skin (Kalf Vel), the, 13. 
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them, 28. 
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104. 
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240. 
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Eboli, Prince of; Ruy Gomez, 
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97. Refutes the charges against 
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to hear his doom ; his com- 
posure; his execution, loi, 102. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, is 
asked to assume the sovereignty 
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and Princess of Orange ; her 
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Archduke Matthias, 207. Sends 
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of Austria, 191. Murdered, 217. 
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262. 
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French Fury, the, 257. 
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dents of, 172-175. 
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and execution, 267. 
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German Rule, the, 5, 9. 

Ghent, description of, 13. Citadel 
of, besieged, 170. The centre 
of discord, 223. Viscount of 
Ghent, a traitor, 228. Its re- 
solve to stand by the Union, 
262. Falls before the scientific 
efforts of Parma, 268. 

Glippers, the, 148. 
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Bishop of Arras, 34. His 
memorable interview with Car- 
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wishing to be Governor of Bra- 
bant ; he writes false charges 
to Philip and directs his replies, 
52. His great hypocrisy, 54. 
His removal ; his after life and 
death, 55. 

Gravelines, battle of, 35. 

Groningen, city of, re-united to 
Philip's government, 241. Siege 
of, 242. 

Guise, Due de, reduces Thionville, 
an important city of Luxem- 
bourg, 34. 

Harlem, described, siege of, 131. 
Incidents of the siege, 1 34-1 35* 
The surrender and massacre of 
inhabitants, 135. 

Haaslaer, Kenau, a widow, fights 
at si^e of Harlem, 132. 

Hatred between Ghenters and 
Walloons, 224. 

Heretics, invention of a new tor- 
ture for, 1 5. Imprecations pro- 
nounced against. 15. 

Hessels, Councillor, a member of 
the Blood Council ; his manner 
of trying accused persons, 91 ; 
he is hanged without trial, 224. 

Hohenlo, Count Philip, 242. 

Holland, Estates of, resolve to 
throw off Philip's rule and seek 



another sovereign's protection ; 
they offer Elizabeth the Sove- 
reignty of Holland and Zeland, 
and as she gives no answer make 
the same proposals to the French 
Court, 161. 

Hoogstraaten, Count, 88. Is 
summoned before the Blood 
Council, 95. Contributes 
30,000 florins to the patriot 
cause, 99. 

Horn, Count, a member of the 
State Council, is selected to 
accompany Philip to Spain, 38. 
Publishes the Accord in Tour- 
nay while labouring for peace, 

73. Is recalled by the Regent, 

74. Determines to retire alto- 
gether ; is treacherously arrested 
with Egmont ; is removed to the 
castle of Ghent, and his secre- 
tary arrested and tortured, 88, 
89. His treatment in prison 
and mock trial, 96, 97. Refutes 
the charges against him ; his 
innocence plain, 97, 98. Is 
roused from sleep to hear his 
doom ; his composure ; his exe- 
cution, loi, 102. 

Imbize (head of one party in 
Ghent) opposed to Orange, 233. 
His further doings in Ghent, 
237, 238. Arrested and exe- 
cuted, 262. 

Inquisition, Papal, introduced into 
Netherlands, 16. Planted in 
the Netherlands, 50. 

Inundation, an, sweeps the coast 
between Flanders andFriesland, 
breaking down all dykes save 
one, the Sleeper, causes incal- 
culable destruction, 112, 113. 

"JoHNAiSTS, the," 196. 

Juan Jaureguy (a servant), em- 
ployed by Caspar Anastro, 
attempts to murder the Prince, 
251. 
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Juliana, mother of the Prince of 
Orange, and of Counts Lewis, 
Adolphus, Henry, and John of 
Nassau, 42. Her noble char- 
acter, 42. Her advice to her 
son, the Prince of Orange, 193. 

Junius, Francis, a preacher, 62. 
His execution, 63. 

Lalain, governor of Hainault, 

Sined by Philip's party, 230. 
nd Jewels," 18. 

Lannoy, Jean de, bill for tortur- 
ing him discovered in the Reg- 
istry at Toumay, 51. 

Lannoy, Philip de, Seigneur de 
Beauvoir, destroys without 
mercy the rebel forces under 
Mamix de Tholouse, 78. 

Law forbidding the slaughter of 
oxen, cows, calves, sheep, or 
poultry, 164. 

Leyden, siege of, 143. Siege 
continued, description of, 147- 
149. Thrilling incidents of 
siege; Leyden saved, 150-15 1. 
University founded, 152. 

Maestricht freed and recap- 
tured, dreadful butchery, 170. 
Siege of, 232. Incidents of the 
siege, 233-236. Captured, 236. 

Marck, de la, captures Brill, 117. 
Leads a force to relieve Harlem 
but is routed, 132. Opens the 
dykes, 137. His cruelties and 
death, 138. 

May, Queen, Dowager of Hun- 

?iry, Regent of the Netherland 
rovinces, her wish concerning 
heretics, 17. Resigns the 
Regency, 23. Mary Tudor, 
death of, 36. 
Matthias, Archduke, invited by 
the States as Governor-general, 
his disguise, journey, and 
flight, 207. The Prince meets 
him at Antwerp, 208. His 
power strictly limited, his in- 1 



auguration as Governor ^enenJr 
209. He leaves the Provinoes, 
247. 

Mechlin destroyed by Alva ; trea- 
son of the Governor, 242. 

Meetkercke, a Commissioner sent 
by Don John, confers with the 
Prince, 194. 

Melito, Ruy Gomez da Silva, 
Count de, State-Councillor of 
Philip II., Finance minister 
and valet, 26. 

Mercenaries, the, 38. Their with- 
drawal, 49. 

Middleburg surrenders to Orange, 

143- 
Mey, Peter van der, brings letters 

from the Prince to Alkmaar, in 

a walking stick, 137. 

Moderation, the, 66. 

Montigny and Berghen go to Spain, 
never to return, 66. Their 
reception by Philip and com- 
munication to him, 71. Their 
instructions, 71. Montigny dted 
before the Blood Council, 95. 

Mondragon leads his army through 
the sea, 129. 

Mons, the key to the cities of 
Flanders and Brabant destrojred 
by Noircarmes contrary to all 
terms, 1 27. 

Mookerheyde, Battle of, 143. 

Motte, la, treason of, 227. 

Mutiny of Spanish troops after 
battle of Mookerheyde, 145. 

Mutiny (Serious) of Spanish troops 
after the capture of Zierickxee. 
They seize Alost, the castles of 
Antwerp, Valenciennes, Ghent, 
Utrecht, Culemberg, and Viane. 
The country bound hand and 
foot, 166, 167. 

Namur, described, 198. Its 
citadel seized by Don John, 199. 

Nassau, the family of, their noble 
efforts for their country, 98, 99^ 
i93» 194.' 
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Nassau, Count Adolphus of, joins 
the patriot troops, 99. Is shot 
in the action near Groningen, 

lOI. 

Nassau, Count Henry of, joins 
Condi's army, 108. Dies in 
action at Mook, 144. 

Nassau, Count John of, is at 
Cologne, 145. Is sorely pressed 
for money, 193. Is entreated 
to accept the Government of 
Gelderland, 217. He consents, 
218. Signs the Treaty of Utrecht 
as Stadtholder of Zutphen 
and Gelderland, 230. His ill- 
treatment ; he leaves the Nether- 
lands, 242. His son. Count 
William Louis, 243. 

Nassau, Count Louis, supports the 
compromise, 62. Is summoned 
before the Blood Council, 95. 
Gives 10,000 florins to the 
patriot cause, enters Frisia, 
surprises the castle of Wedde, 
and proclaims his determination 
to deliver the people from 
tyranny, 99. First fight between 
ms own and Alva's forces ; 
gains a decided victory, 99-101. 
His army seized with panic and 
destroyed by Alva. Count 
Louis' distinguished bravery. 
He escapes to Germany, 103. 
Joins Conde's forces, 108. 
Captures Mons, 122, 123. Is 
desperately ill ; is forced to 
capitulate Mons, 127. Captures 
the castle of Rammekens, 135. 
Negociates with Charles IX. of 
France, 138, 139. Raises an 
army to relieve Leyden, 142. 
After a fierce battle is defeated 
near Mook, his death, 144. 
His noble life ; his mother's 
aifection for him, 145. 

Nassau, Maurice of, son of Wil- 
liam the Silent, 249, 251. 

Netherlanders, their anger against 
the foreign soldiery, 49. They 



are all condemned to death, 96. 
Declare their independence, 
245. Are divided into three 
parties, 246. 

Netherlands, civilization in, 19. 
Toy at prospect of peace, 27. 
Plan for their government, 38. 
Consternation after the arrest 
of Horn and Egmont, 88. 
Desolation caused by the Blood 
Council ; batches of the people 
sent to be burned, 92. Uproar 
caused by the new taxes, 115. 
Active preparations for War 
against Don John, 213. Over- 
run with unpaid soldiers of all 
kinds, 223. 

Noircarmes, Seigneur de, his false 
accusations, 72. He subjugates 
Toumay, and threatens to bum 
the city, 74, 76. His horrible 
cruelties, 77. His treatment of 
Valenciennes, 81. Is a mem- 
ber of the Blood Council, 91. 
Destroys Mons with great bar- 
barity, 127. 

None, Francois de la, sumamed 
Bras de Fer ; a prisoner for 
five years, 241. Is exchanged 
for young Egmont ; Philip's 
hideous proposal to La None, 
242. 

Oath, the new, 78. 

Ommegang, ceremony of, 69. 

Orange, William Nassau, Prince 
of; his lineage. 41. His early 
character, 43, Why called 
The Silent, 36, 37. He opens 
peace negotiations with Mont- 
morency after the battle of 
Gravelines, resulting in the 
peace of Cateau Cambresis, 35. 
He goes as a hostage to Paris, 
36. He is Stadtholder for 
Zeland and Utrecht, and a 
member of the State Council, 
38. He signs a remonstrance 
made by the State-General to 
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Philip, 39. Against his will he 
is made chief of the mercenary 
soldiers left in the Netherlands, 
42. His hatred of the Inquisi- 
tion, 43. His manner of life 
and immense expenses, 43. His 
attainments, 44. His resistance 
to the new bishoprics, and re- 
fusal longer to command the 
mercenaries, 49. His second 
marriage, 49, 50. He decides 
to withdraw from all share in 
the government, or that Gran- 
velle must retire, and twice 
writes to Philip to this effect, 
53. He aims at abolishing the 
Edicts, suppressing the Privy 
Council and the Council of 
Finance, and for liberty to con- 
voke the States-General, 56. 
His noble sadness, 56. His bad 
treatment at the hands of the 
R^;ent Margaret, 57. De- 
clares he can no longer trust 
Philip's word, 59. He is not 
consulted about the Compromise, 
63. He writes to the Duchess, 
remonstrating about the Edicts 
and the Inquisition, 63. Tries 
to calm her agitation as to the 
Compromise, 64. Goes to Ant- 
werp, of which place he is 
Governor ; half the population 
pours out to meet him, 67. 
Meets the Leaguers or Members 
of the Compromise, and labours 
to preserve peace, 68. Con- 
cludes a religious peace at Ant- 
werp, Utrecht, Amsterdam, and 
other chief cities under his 
government, 73. Appeals to 
Egmont to aid him in arming 
their country, 74, 75. Resolves 
that Philip shall accept his re- 
signation of offices, and deter- 
mines to employ a spy on Philip's 
actions, 76; and issues an im- 
portant pamphlet, 76. Refuses 
50,000 florins voted in gratitude 



by the States of Holland, 77. 
Refuses to take the New Oath, 
and once more resigns all his 
offices, 78. Saves Antwerp from 
bloodshed ; his life threatened ; 
cries for the last time *God save 
the King,* 79, 80. Again resists 
the New Oath ; last interview 
with Egmont ; vmtes to Philip 
to resign all his offices ; leaves 
the country and goes to Ger- 
many, 81. Desolation in the 
Netherlands after his departure, 
82. Is called *The Taciturn,* 
and *Wise William*; cited by 
Alva to appear before the Blood 
Council, 95. Refuses to acknow- 
ledge such a tribunal, 96. Issues 
a declaration and makes the 
most strenuous exertions to arm 
his country for the struggle for 
freedom ; himself gives 50,000 
florins, sells all his costly plate, 
jewels, and furniture ; makes a 
bold attempt to seize Alva ; his 
plan of attack on Philip's troops, 
98, 99. His fortitude and great 
toleration ; replies to the Em- 
peror Maximilian ; issues a de- 
claration of war against Alva, 
104, 105. Makes the passage 
of the Meuse, and marches to 
Brabant, 106. Disastrous cam- 
paign, 107. Sets forth to join 
Conde's army in France, 108. 
Recrosses France in a peasant's 
dress and enters Germany, 1 14. 
Sells his effects and cheerfully 
performs tasks once fulfilled 
by his servants, 115. Sends 
missions to Sweden, Denmark 
and Germany, 116. His Har- 
rangue, 117. Nearly all cities 
in Holland and Zeland, also in 
Friesland, raise his standard, 
and many in Gelderland, Over- 
yssel, and Utrecht, also Harlem, 
Enkhuizen, Leyden, and many 
others, 121. He raises troops 
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in Germany whilst still directing 
the smallest affairs in the Nether- 
lands, 122. Himself limits his 
own power; takes the field, 
secures the city of Roermond, 
again crosses the Meuse, leaves 
a garrison in Mechlin and is 
advancing when crushed by the 
news of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 124, 125. Sum- 
mons the States-General, 124. 
Narrow escape before Mons, 
126. Is followed by an assassin 
in Alva*s pay ; is forced to dis- 
band his troops, and goes to 
Holland, 126, 127. Cities so 
lately won over to him are cowed 
by ^va, 1 30. His further efforts 
for the mortal struggle with the 
foe, 131. Sends news into Har- 
lem by carrier pigeons ; sends 
food and relieving forces, 132- 
134. Directs battles, sieges, 
and the government of his 
country; is thought of as a 
possible King for Poland, 139. 
Makes a forcible appeal to the 
Estates at Brussels; publicly 
joins the Reformed Church at 
Dort, 140. Plans the relief of 
Middleburg and Leyden, 142, 
143. Enters Middleburg and is 
acknowledged Stadtholder, 143. 
His grand scheme to save Ley- 
den, 148. His illness; directs 
the relief of Leyden, 149. Re- 
ceives the joyful news of its 
deliverance, 151. His reply to 
Hugo Bonte, 153. Shows that 
no trust can be placed in the 
Royal party, 154. Tenders re- 
signation of his offices to the 
Estates, who entreat him to 
continue in his blessed govern- 
ment, and offer him absolute 
power, 154, 155. Answers the 
Royal Commissioners, 155. His 
third marriage, 157. He for- 
mally proposes to the Estates of 



Holland either to make terms 
with Philip or separate from him 
entirely, 160. When all other 
hope seems gone he plans a last 
resource to save his country from 
tyxanny, viz., to open the dykes 
and restore it to tne ocean, first 
taking the whole population on 
board all the vessels, to seek 
a new home on some distant 
shore, 162. New efforts to 
unite all the Provinces, 163. 
The government placed in lus 
hands, 164. Forces the Pro- 
vinces to open negotiations with 
France; his labours and sorrow; 
makes great attempts to relieve 
Zierickzee, 165. His stirring 
addresses to the Estates of Gel- 
derland and Brabant, 168, 169. 
Indices the Congress at Ghent 
to sign the Treaty of Union; 
his satisfaction, 176, 177. He 
advises what negotiations be 
made with Don John, 177. His 
earnest warnings, 182. Refuses 
to ratify the Perpetual Edict, 187. 
His noble character, 189. Re- 
ceives a letter from his mother, 
193. His replies to Meetkercke, 
who is sent by Don John, 194, 
195. Visits each city of Holland 
and Zeland ; is welcomed as 
'Father William,* 200. Goes 
to Utrecht, which accepts his 
dominion, 201. Is invited to 
Brussels by the States-General 
to advise concerning the neces- 
sities of the land, 205. Prayers 
daily offered for his safety in 
Holland and Zeland ; arrives in 
Antwerp, and is met by the 
whole population ; stops nego- 
tiations with Don John, 206. 
He meets the Archduke Matthias 
at Antwerp, 207. The Prince 
made Ruward, 208. He is con- 
tinued in the office of Ruward 
and made Lieutenant-General 
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for the Archduke, 209. Gains 
Amsterdam; goes from house 
to house calming the people in 
Brussels to save the Catholic 
nobles, 212, 213. Arranges a 
' Satis&ction ' at Amsterdam; 
grants Alengon only an empty 
title, 215, 216. Procures the 
draft of a religious peace in 
Antwerp, 218. Labours to 
effect an agreement between the 
Ghenters and Walloons, 224. 
Warns Ghent; goes thither; 
procures a pacification ; declines 
the Governorship of Flanders, 
225, 226. Is doubted and 
calumniated, 226. Obtains the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 229. Signs 
it, 23a Solenm appeals to Wal- 
loon Provinces ; noble efforts to 
savethem,232. Is falsely blamed, 
236,237. Goesto Ghent; labours 
to save the papists from ill- 
treatment, 237. Restores order, 
238. Attempts made to bribe 
hun, 239. Noble offer to the 
States-Cfeneral, 240. Shows 
the cause of all their troubles, 

240, 241. Goes to Amsterdam, 

241. His letter, 243. His 
Apology, 244. His acceptance 
of sovereignty gives him no fresh 
power, 246. His remark to 
Anjou, 249. His attempted 
assassination and clemency to 
the murderer, 249, 250. His 
great danger, 252. His con- 
valescence, 253. Accepts the 
Countship of Holland and 
Zeland, 253. Obliges Parma to 
retire from Ghent, 256. Tells 
Anjou the suspicions entertained 
of him, 257. Discovers Anjou's 
projected treaty with Parma, yet 
IS forced to make a provisional 
arrangement with him, 260. 
FourSi marriage of Orange, 260. 
Supreme soveveignty pressed 
on him ; his refusal of it, 261. 



Birth of his twelfth and kst 
child, afterwards the famous 
Statholder, Frederic Henry, 263. 
His kindness of heart supplies 
his murderer with means, 265. 
His last hours on earth, 266. 
His assassination; last words; 
his children, 267. His age and 
dress, 268. Some remarks on 
his noble life and work, 269^ 
270. 
Orange, Princess of, third wife of 
WUliam the Silent; her devoted 
affection for the Prince; her 
death, 253. Her six dai^hters, 

253. 
Orange, Princess o( fourth wife 
of William the SUent; her 
trouble at the sight of the Seice 
of Gerard, 266. 

Pacheco, an Italian engineer, em- 
ployed by Alva to erect the 
Antwerp Citadel, 95; hanged 
byTreslong, 120. 

Pardon, the, 147. 

Parma, Alexander, Prince of, 
travels to the Netherlands with 
Count Egmont, 59; his mar- 
riage and attractive behaviour, 
61. Destroys the Netherland 
troops in the battle of Gem- 
blours, 210, 211. Nurses Don 
John of Austria in his last iU- 
ness, 219. His early life, des- 
cription, and warlike character, 
220, 221, 222. Invests Maes- 
tricht ; requires the States- 
General to restore the system of 
the Emperor Charles V., 231. 
Completely encircles Maestric^t, 
233. Surrounds it with a chain 
of forts, 234. His daring, 235. 
Takes the city; his horrible 
cruelties, 236. Relieves Gion- 
ingen, 243. Besieges Toumay, 
247. Re-introduces foreign 
troops into the Netherlands,255. 
Besides Oudenarde; reduces 
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many towns ; his callousness, 

SIS* Attempts to poison 
range and Anjou, 256. At- 
tacks Ghent, 256, Re-captures 
many towns, 261. 

Parma, Margaret of, appointed 
R^ent of the Netherlands, 
37. Her previous Ufe, 37. 
She sends a mission to Philip, 
52. She sends her private Sec- 
retary to Philip, 53. Her dread 
of Titelmann, 57. Her terror, 
60. Her agitation when Bred- 
erode presents the Request, 64. 
She orders a weaver of Toumay 
to have his right hand cut off, 
and to be burned to death over 
a slow fire, 66. She orders the 
Magistrates of Antwerp to put 
down the preaching, 67. She 
prepares for flight, 70; and 
signs the Accord, 70. She 
writes extravagant falsehoods to 
Philip, against Orange, Horn, 
Egmont, and Hoogstraaten ; 
Sne issues a fresh ^ict con- 
demning to death all who sing 
hymns at the burial of their re- 
lations, and parents who allow 
children to oe baptised except 
by the priest, 82. She entreats 
her brother not to send Alva, 
84. Her cold reception of 
Alva, 85. She implores Philip 
to release her; and leaves the 
Netherlands, 93. 

Passage of Mondragon's army 
through the sea, 129. 

Peace negotiations, 155. 

Perez, PMlip's confidential Secre- 
tary, 191. His treachery, 192. 
He instigates Escovedo's mur- 
der, 217. 

Persecutions, the, 57. 

Philbert de BruxeUes reads Deed 
of Cession at the Emperor, 
Charles the Fifth's Abdication, 
22. 

Philip II. of Spain, described, 25, 



26. His distress at finding him- 
self opposed to the Pope, 29, 
Goes to England to force his 
wife, Mary Tudor, to furnish an 
army, 29. Builds the Escorial 
to celebrate the victory at St. 
Quentin, 32. Does not utilise 
his victory, 32. His absurd 
bigotry, 33. His third marriage 
arranged, 36. His deep anger 
with uie Estates of Artois and 
with Orange, 39. He leaves 
the Netherlands for ever, 39. 
Gives stringent orders to bum, 
strangle, or bury alive all here- 
tics ; arrives in Spain and cele- 
brates an Auto-da-f^, 40. His 
third marriage, 41. His answer 
to Margaret's envoys, 52. His 
reply to the remonstrance sent 
by Orange, Horn, Egmont, and 
other nobles concerning Gran- 
velle, 53. He sends their fur- 
ther letters to Alva for advice, 
53. His fixed determination to 
continue the persecutions, and 
his order to kill heretics in a 
new way, 59. He writes .to 
Titelmann praising him, and to 
Margaret, blaming her, 60. His 
frenzy at the demolition of the 
dburdies, 70. His reply to his 
sister concerning theModeration, 
the Inquisition, and the Pardon, 
71. His deep deceit, 72. Gives 
orders to arrest the Prince of 
Orange, 81. Writes affection- 
ately with his own hand to Eg- 
mont, having resolved on his 
death and that of Orange, Horn, 
Hoogstraaten, and sSL others 
implicated in the Compromise, 
86. His cruel hypocrisy to 
Berghen, 89. Orders all Nether- 
landers to be executed, 96. 
Refiises all intercession on be- 
half of Horn and Egmont ; 
writes to Ali^ to hasten their 
trial, and sets aside all law, 97. 
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Walcheren, bitter warfare in, 
121. 

Walloon provinces of Artois, 
Hainault, Lille, Douay, and 
Orchies make a separate league, 
229. 

Walloon provinces reconcile them- 
selves to Philip, 232. 

Wieck, village of, 171. 



Zeland, partly recaptured by 
Spaia, 159. 

2^raerts, Jerome Van*t, ap- 
pointed by Orange governor of 
Walcheren, 120. 

Zierickzee besi^ed by Requesens, 
160. Surrenders, 165. Is 
restored, 177. 
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The Abolition of Purchase 
ytiH the Army Reenlation Bill of 
1871. Crown 8roL Sewed, price js. 

Aimy Reserves and Militia 

Crown Sva Sewed, 



price u. 

Stoiy of tiie Supersessions. 

Crown Svo. Sewed, price 6d. 

ARCHBR (Thomas). 
About my Father's 

Business. Work amidst the Sck, 
the Sad, and the Sorrowing. Crown 
Svo. Ooth, price 5x. 

ARGYLB (Duke of). 

Speeches on the Second 
Reading of the Choich Patron- 
age (Scotland) Bill in the House of 
Lotds, June a, 1874 ; and Earl of 
Cm^erdown's Amendment, June 9, 
1874, plaHwg the £lectioa of 
Mnusteis in the hands of Ratepaycxs. 
Crown Sva Sewed, price xx. 

Army of the North German 
ConfedeiatiMi. 



A Brief Desci^tioQ ^ ^ Organi- 
zation, of the Different Branches 
of the Service and thdr rdle in War, 
of its Mode of Fighting, &c., &c 
Translated from the Corrected Edi- 
tion, by permissicMi of the Author, by 
Colond Edward Newdigate. Demy 
Svo. Ooth, price 5s. 

ASHTON U-)- 
Rough Notes of a Visit to 
Belgium, Sedan, and Paris, in 
September, 1870-TX. Crown 8va 
Qodi, price 3*. 6tL 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. 

ar the author of " St. Olave's." 
nstrated. Qoch, price y. 6tL 

Aurora. 

A Volume of Verse. Fcapw 8va 
Qoth, price sr. 

AYRTON (J. C). . 

A Scotch Wooing. 2 yoIs. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 



I 



BAGBHOT (Walter). 

Some Articles on the De« 
preciation of Silver, and Topics 
connected with it. DemySvo. Fnoe 
5*- 

Physics and Politics; or. 

Thoughts on the Application <^ the 
Principles of "Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to PcJitical So- 
ciety. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Qodi, i»ice 4s. 

Volume II. <^ The International 
Scientific Series. 

The English Constitution. 

A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on Recent Changes and 
Events. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 
•ji. 6d, 

Lombard Street. A 

Description of the Money Market. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo^ Qoth, 
price ^s. 6d. 

BAGOT(Alan). 

Accidents in Mines : their 
Causes and Prevention. Crown Svo. 
Ooth, price 6s. 

BAIN (Alexander), LL.D. 
Mind and Body: the Theories 

of their relation. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Qothjprice 41. 

Volume ly. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

BALD^VIN (Capt. J. H.), F.Z.S., 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

The Large and Small Game 
of Bengal and the North-'West- 
em Provinces of India. 4to. With 
numerous IIlustratioDS. Second Edi- 
ti<»i. Qoth, {nice 21X. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.). 

God's Providence House. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. CHodi, 
price 3r. 61L 

BARING (T. C), M.A., M.P. 
Pindar in English Rhjrme. 

Bein^ an Attempt to render the 
Epinildan Odes with the prindpal 
remaining Fragment of Pindar into 
T-iigln^ Rhymed Verse. Small 
Quarta Qoth, price 7/. 
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BARLEE (Ellen). 
Locked Out : a Tale of the 
Strike. With a Frontispiece. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price u. td. 



HARTLEY (George C. T.), Ma- 
of the 
Bank. 



nager 



National Penny 



Domestic Economy : Thrift 

in^ Every Day Life. Taught in 
Dialogues suitable for Children of 
all ages. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
limp, 2j. 

BAUR (Ferdinand), Dr. Ph.» 
Professor in Maulbronn. 
A Philological Introduction 
to Greek and Latin for Students. 
Translated and adapted from the 
Gorman of. By C. Kbgan Paul, 
M.A. Oxon., and the Rev. £. D. 
Stonb, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price (a. 

BAYNES (Rev. Canon R. H.)> 
M.A. 

Home Songs for Quiet 

Hours. Fourth and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8va Cloth, price u. td. 
This may also be kadftandsotnely 
bound m morocco with gilt edges, 

BECKER (Bernard H.). 
The Scientific Societies of 
London. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

BENNETT (Dr. W. C). 
Narrative Poems & Ballads. 
Fcap.8va Sewed in Coloured Wrap- 
per, pnce is* 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated 
by Special Request to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel 
Portnut and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

An Edidon in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. 
Cnywn 8va Qoth, price 6s. 
B£NNlB(Rev. J. N.), M.A. 
The Eternal Life. Sermons 

foreached during the last twelve years. 
Ckown 8vo. • Qoth, price 6s, 

BERNARD (Bayle). 
Samuel Lover, the Life and 
Unpublished Works of. In 3 
'vols. With a Steel Portrait Post 
8va Qoth, price ais. 



BERNSTEIN (Prof.). 
The Five Senses of Man. 

With 91 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

Volume XXI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

BETHAM - EDWARDS (Miss 
M.). 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

BISCOE (A. C). 
The Earls of Middleton, 

Lords of Clermont and of Fetter- 
cairn, and the Middleton Family. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

BISSET (A.) 
History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in 
England. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2^, 

BLANC (H.), M.D. 
Cholera : How to Avoid and 
Treat it. Popular and Practical 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

BLASERNA (Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound in it». 
Relation to Musle. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth,, 
price 5«. 

Volume XXI I. ofThe International » 
Scientific Scries. 

Blue Roses ; or, Helen Mali- 
nofska's Marriage. By the Author 
of " V&a." 2 vols. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt tops, I2J. 

BLUMB(MiOorW.). 
The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, from 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1870- 
71. With Map. From the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff. Trans- 
lated by the late £. M. Jones, Maj. 
3oth Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist, Sand- 
hurst. Diemy 8vo. Cloth, price ^r. 

BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. von). 

Tactical Deductions from 
the War of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late z8th (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment Third Edition, Revised aocl 
Corrected. Demy 8vo. Cloth, p*-* 
7*- 
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BONWICK(J.), F.R.G.S. 
The Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen's Land. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

P3rramid Facts and Fan- 
cies. Crown 8vo. Cloth price s*. 

BOSWELL (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 
Metrical Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
other Poems, Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price $5. 

BOWEN (H. C), M.A., Head 
Master of the Grocers' Company's 
Middle Class School at Hackney. 

Studies in English, for the 
use of Modem Schools. Small Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price if. 6d. 

BOWRING (L.), C.S.I. 
Eastern Experiences. 

Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price its. 

BOWRING (Sir John). 
Autobiographical Recollections. 
With Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy Svo. Price Z4f. 

BRADLEY (F. H.> 
Ethical Studies. Critical 
Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large 
post Svo. Cloth, pricr gs. 

Mr. Sidgwick's Hedonism : 

an Examination of the Main Argu- 
ment of "The Methods of Ethics." 
Demy Svo., sewed, price 2J. 6d. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 

By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3X. 6d. 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 
Hasty Intrencnments. 

Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. 
Pemy Svo. Qoth, price 6s. 



BROOKE (Rev. J. M/ S.), M. A. 
Heart, be Still. A Sermon 
preached in Holy Trinity Church, 
Southall. Imperial 32mo. Sewed, 
price 6d. 

BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 

The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons, 
a vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 
•js. 6d. 

II. Library Edition. Svo. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price im. 

III. A^ Popular Edition, in z voL 
Svo. Price 6s. 

Theology in the English 

Poets. — COWPBR, COLERIDGB, 

Wordsworth, and Burns. Third 
Edition. Post Svo. Qoth, price qs. 

Christ in Modem Life. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. C^loth, 
price JS. 6d. 

Sermons. First Series. Ninth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price JS. 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7^. 6d. 

Frederick Denison M aurice : 

The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crovm Svo. Sewed, price is, 

BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 

The Public Worship 
Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price y. 6d. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments— 1850-1873. Annotated br. 
Third Edition. Crown S^-a QoCh, 
price 9f . 
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BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4tOb Qoth, 
price 63J. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, pnce txs. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the Gospel 
of Lrove. Five Discourses. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 
u. td. 

BROWN (J. Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, price Z2j. dd. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
va, 6d. 

BROWNE (Rev. M. B.) 

Until the Day Dawn. Four 
Advent Lectures. Crown 8 vo. Qoth, 
price 25. 6d. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 
Poems. Red-line Edition. 

With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
price TJ. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8va Cloth, price 
y. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (Robert). 
Poetical Works. Collected 

EcUtion, in 3 vols., with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6s. each. 

Master- Spirits. Post Svo. 
Qoth, price zor. 6d, 

BULKELBY (Rev. H. J.). 

Walled in, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 

BUNNETT (P. E.). 
Linked at Last. Crown Svo. 

Qoth, price zof. 6d. 



BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Qoth, price 
349. 

CADELL(Mrs. H. M.). 

Ida Craven : A Novel. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder- Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream — The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 10s. 

CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 
Round the World in 1870. 

A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CARNE (Miss E. T.). 
The Realm of Truth. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 6d. 

CARPENTER (E.). 

Narcissus and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
5*- 

CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The Principles of Mental 

Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and Uie Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 8va Cloth, price 

19S. 

CARR (Lisle). 
Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 

A Constant Heart. A Stoiy. 
3 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price z%s. 

Children's Toys, and some 

Elementary Lessons in (general 
Knowledge which they teach. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 
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CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F;S.A. 
First Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7*. (id. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F;S-A. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

CLAYTON (Cecil). 

Efiie's Game; How She 
Lost and How She Won. A 
Novel. 2 vols. Cloth. 

CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 

'Iiam en Nas. Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs. Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce 

7*- 

CLERY (C), Capt. 

Minor Tactics. With 26 
Maps and Plans. Third and revised 
Edition. DemySvo. Cloth, price idf. 

CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price If. 

The ChUdhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price w. f>d, 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3; . 6</. 



COLERIDGE i^^x^^y-coniinued. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^s. td, 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. 2 vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 245. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portradt. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d, 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 

The Princess Clarice. A 
Story of 1871. 2 vols. Cloth. 

Squire Silchester's Whim. 
3 vols. Cloth. 

* Miranda. A Midsummer 
Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Dedicated by special permission to 
Lord St. Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 
Missionary Enterprise in 

the East. With specisd reference 
• to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modem Missions. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L; 

Human Catholicism. Two 

Sermons delivo-ed at the Positivist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January x, 1875 and 1876. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price is. 

CONYERS (Analey). 

Chesterleigh. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 
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COOKE (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 

Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 

The New Chemistry. With 
31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Scientific Culture. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price xx. 

COOPER (T. T.), P.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 

Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New ^ Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price zof. 6</. 

Comhill Library of Fiction 

(TheX Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 
3f . td. per volume. 

Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By 

J. Masterman. 

The House of Raby.- By Mrs. G. 

Hooper. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy 

Thomas. 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 

One of Twro ; or, The Left- 

Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fris- 

well. 

God's Providence House. By 

Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Abel Drake's Wife. By John 

Saunders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 

CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace; or, 
ShadoNvs of Coming Events. 
Crown 8vo. Ooth, price 5X. 

lone. A Poem in Four Parts. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 



Cosmos. 

A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 
3^ . td. 



Cloth, price 



COTTON (R. T.). 

Mr. Carington. A Tale of 
Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 

Sal vat or Mundi ; or, Is 
Christ the Saviour of all Men? Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price sj. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, price xos. 6d, 

CROMPTON (Henry). 

Industrial Conciliation. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2f. 6d. 

CUMMINS (H. I.), M. A. 

Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price is, 

CURWEN (Henry). 
Sorrow and Song: Studies 

of Literary Strugs^Ie. Henry MQrg^er 
— Novalis — Alexander PetOfi — Hon- 
or6 de Balzac^ — Edgar Allan Poe 
— Andrd Chtfnier. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price i.s<r. 

DANCE (Rev. C. D.). 
Recollections of Four Years 

in Venezuela. With Three Illus- 
trations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price js. 6d. 

D*ANVERS(N. R.). 
The Suez Canal: Letters 

and Documents descriptive 6[ its 
Rise and Progress in 1854-56. By 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Translated 
by. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price xof . 6d, 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Eveiy-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by^ W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Qoth, price 3X. 6d 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With ai Illf— 
tions. i6mo. Cloth, price. 
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DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The NewTestament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price los. dd. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price jr. 

DAVIES (G. Christopher). 
Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere : a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. Har- 
court Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price 5*. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 6^. 
DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 6j. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

DB KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 
Solange). 
A Chequered Life, being 

Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 
ville Meilhan. Edited by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7^ . 6</. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Tarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. (id. 

DE REDCLIPPE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3«. 



DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau VS^il- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to i859- 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson, a 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 2W. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5; . 

The Infant Bridal, and 
Other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7^ . 6^. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth,, price 5*. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8va 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6*. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6*. 

DE WILLE (E.). 

Under a Cloud ; or, Johan- 
nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 
F. E. Bunn^tt. 3 vols. Crown 8va 
Cloth. 

DENNIS (J.). 

English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged. Elegantly bound. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td 

POBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci^td. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price s*. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. Bjr 

the Author of " Vignettes in Rhyme 
Crown 8vo. 6f . 
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DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 

of his Mind and Art. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price zzr. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5* . 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Hymns and Verses. Ori- 

final and Translated. Small crown 
vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6^. 

DRAPER (J. W.), M.p.. LL.D., 
Professor in the University of New 
York. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price ST. 

Volume XIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
\os, td. 

Nazareth: Its Life and 
Lressons. Third Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 5^. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8va 
Cloth, price \os. 6d. 

The Son of Man : His Life 
and Ministry. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price "js. 6d. 

DREWRY(G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9S. 6d, 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2X. 6d. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. td. 
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DU RAND (Lady). 

Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4J. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorised and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. dd. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 

Well Spent Lives : a Series 
of Modem Biography. Crown 8vo. 
Price 5f. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil)- 

Minor Chords; Or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8va Cloth, price 
3^. td. ; paper, price %r. td. 

EILOART (Mrs.X 
Lady Moretoun's Daughter. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Com 
La>v Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price z8f. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 
Studies in Tennyson's 

Idylls. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 

An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athuiasius. 
Shall the Rubric preceding the 
Creed be removed from the I^yer- 
book ? Sewed. 8vo. Price z«. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By a New Writer. Authw of 
*; Songs of Two Worids." Third Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ^t. td. 
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Eros Agonistes. 

Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 
Qoth, price 3^ . 6</. 

Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 

By Various Writers. 

List of Contkibutors. 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D. C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Hemry Clifton Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo. Qoth, 
price xos. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. 6d. 

The Story of our Father's 
Love, tofd to Children; being a 
New and Enlarged Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
And VS^orship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth^ 
price 9S. 6d. 

£YRE (Ma!. -Gen. Sir V.), C.B., 



RE (Mi^.-( 



K 

Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in man^ Lands. S9nare crown 
8vo. With Six Illustrations. Cloth, 
price 7^ . 6d. 

FAITHFULL (Mrs. Francis G.). 

Love Me, or Love Me Not. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

PARQUHARSON (M.X 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price V- ^* 






FAVRB(Mon8.J.). 
The Government of the 
National Defence. From the 30th 
Tune to the 31st October, 1870. 
Translated by H. Clark. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price lor. 6d. 

FENN (G. M.). 
A Little World. A Novel, 
in 3 vols. 

FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price $s. 

FISHER (Alice). 
His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Ax^gument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsel engaged. 

FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M. A 
From Home and Back ; or, 

Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the ProdigaL 
Croyra 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

FOTHERGILL (JessieX 
Aldyth : A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, azx. 

Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Crown 8va Cloth. 

FOWLE (Rev. Edmund). 
Latin Primer Rules made 

Easy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortalitjr, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of ChrisL Dony 
8vo. Cloth, price xor. 6d. 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.X 

The Life of John Locke, 
1632^x704. 3 vols.- Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^Zs. 

FRASER (Donald). 
Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon a new and extended S3r5tein, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from xs. gd. to 
at. yL per Rupee. Royal Zro. 
Qoth, pnce zor. 6ii. 
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PRERE(SirH. Bartle E.),G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. 

The Threatened Famine in 

Bengal : How it may be Met, and 
the Kecurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. x of " Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs." 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

FRISWELL (J. HainX 
The Better Self. Essays for 

Home life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

One of Two ; or, The Left- 

Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
y. 6d. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity : The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price \s. 

GARRETT (E.). 

By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6f . 

GIBBON (Charles). 

For Lack of Gold. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Boards, price zr. 

Robin Gray. With a Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
boards, price u. 

GILBERT (Mr8.X 
Autobiography and other 

Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
GilberL Third Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6rf. 



GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 

Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max Muller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

GODKIN (James). 
The Religious History of 

Ireland: Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant. Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half 
Century. 8vo. Cloth, price lar. 

GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 

Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870- 1871, Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C, C.B., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8va Cloth, price 21*. 

GODWIN (WilliamX 

William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 28^. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. ^ Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 7X. 6d. 

GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 

Hebe : a Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 
Qoth, price $s. 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. 

Journals of, during his Last 
Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station, z873-x€75. . Edited, 
wth a Memoir, by his Widow. With 
Maps,* Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graved Portrait Second Editiod. 
Square post 8vo. Cloth, price X4f. 
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GOODMAN (W.). 

Cuba, the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 vo. Cloth, z of. 6</. 

GRANVILLE (A. B.), M.D., 
F.R.S.,&c. 

Autobiography of A. B. 
Granville, P. R. S., etc. Edited, 
with a brief account of the concluding 
years of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 
vols. With a Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ^v. 

GRAY (Mrs. RussellX 
Lisette's Venture. A Novel. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

GREY (John), of Dilston. 

iohn Grey (of Dilston) : 
lemoirs. By Josephine £. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price xm. 

GRIFFITHS (Capt. ArthurX 

Memorials of Millbank,and 
Chapters in Prison History. 
With Illustrations by R. Goff and 
the Author. 2 vols. PostSvo. Cloth, 
price 2Xf. 

The Queen's Shilling. A 
Novel., a vols. Cloth. 

GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University College of Wales. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the SPIRITUAL Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. f 



GRUNER(M. L). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7; . 6d. 

GURNEY(Rev. Archer). 

Words of Faith and Cheer. 
A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price IS. 6d. 

HAECKEL (Prof. EmstX 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M. A , F. R. S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32^. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 2 vob. Post 8vo. 

HARCOURT (Capt A. P. P.). 
The Shakespeare Argosy. 

Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HARDY (Thomas). 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 

The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Oblong 32mo. roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price zr. 6d, ; russia, sr. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

Current Coin. Materialism — 
The - Devil— Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Speech in Season. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
9». 
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HAW£IS(Rev. H. ^.y-continued. 

Thoughts for the Times. 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

Unsectarian Family 

• Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Week, with short selected 
passages from the Bible. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^. td. 

HAWTHORNE (JulianX 

Bressant. A Romance. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Idolatry. A Romance. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). 

Septimius. A Romance. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9f . 

HAYMAN (H.), D.D., late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 

Rugby School Sermons. 

With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7;. 60. 

Heathergate. 

A Story of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter. By a New Author. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 

The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, L.L.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price Z2f. 

HBLVIG (Capt H.). 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Arniy Corps. Translated 
by Optain (J. S. Schwabe. With 
five large Maps. In 1 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24J. 

Tactical Examples : The 

Battalion. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham. 
With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 15;. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 

The Story of Religion in 
England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 



HINTON (JamesX 

The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on thb 
Law of Human Life, and on thb 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6</. 

Physiology for Practical 
Use. By various Writers. With 

fo Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. (^loth, price 
i2f. 6d, 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 

Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post8vo. Price ;^66f. 

The Questions of Aural 
Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price Z2J. dd. 

H. J, C. 

The Art of Furnishing. 
A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on Uie Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3;. td, 

HOCKLEY (W. B.). 
Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Hari. " With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2xf. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sur H. Bartle £. 
Frere, G.CS.I.^&c. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 21^. 

HOFPBAUER (Capt.). 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the (German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 2 if. 

Hogan, M.P. 

A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price 5J. 
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HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.). 

Tas-hil ul Kalaxn ; or, 
Hindust^ made Easy. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5; . 

HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them M^ith Elegance and 
Economy. Thirteentn Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8va Cloth, price 

Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 

The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price y. 6d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 
The Port of Refuge; or. 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. Second and Reyised Edition. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

HORNE (William), M.A. 

Reason and Revelation : 
an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

HORNER (The Misses). 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I.— Chxu-ches, Streets, and 
Palaces. loj. 6d. Vol. II.— Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5^. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 

Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 

An Old Legend of St. 
Paul's. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
4X. 6d. 



HOWELL (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Son- 
nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

HUGHES (Allison). 

Penelope and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price \s. 6d. 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 
With a Mbdical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F. R. C. S. £. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 

HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 

Mr. Pitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy 8vo. 
Sewed, price is. 

HUTTON (James). 

Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

IGNOTUS. 

Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crowa 
8vo. Qoth, price ts. * 

INCHBOLDQ. W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. 6d, 

INGELOW (Jean). 
The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small 8vo. Qoth, price ». 6d. 

OflF the Skelligs. (Her First 
Romance.) 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 
Indian Churchman. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LLD.. 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, price 5X. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — coniimied, 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 
Thoaghts en the Application of the 
Principles of " Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter B^ehot. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4;. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M. D. , LL. B. , F. R. S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5.^. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition.* Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4^. 

V. The Study of Sociolopr. 
By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F. R. S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

VII. ^ Animal Locomotion ; ^ or. 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettierew, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
^d University. ^ With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5; . 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. 
Marey. ^th 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 36 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Sva Cloth, price 5X. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Tenth Edition. Crowu 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XIV. Fungi ; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, MjA., 
F. L. S. With numerous lUustratiojOS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vo^el (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Berlm). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. .With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Yale^ Col- 
lege, New Haven. Second Edition^ 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Thirdi 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

XVIII. The Nature of Light: 
With a General Account of Physical* 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel^ 
Professor of Physics m the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 
mo-lithography. Second Edition. 
Crowu 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

CXIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. * By Monsieur Van 
Beneden, Professor of the Universi^ 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

XX. Fermentation. ByProfessor 
Schut2enberger, Director of tbe- 
Chemical Laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With oz Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price 5^. 
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International Scientific 
Series {Th^)— continued. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blasema, of the Royal 
University of Rome. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

Prof. W. KiNGDON Clifford, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower 
Animals. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B. A., 
B.Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; 
how they were Produced, and how 
they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Phy- 
siology of Muscles and Nerves. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris). Forms of Life and other 
Cosmical Conditions. 

Prof. CoRFiELD, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon.) Air in its relsuion to Health. 

JACKSON (T. G.). 

Modem Gothic Architec- 
ture. CrowB 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 



JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le 
Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from life. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6</. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
(J.), Esqs. 

A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 

The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Chiuch 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap.Svo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6</. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 

Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting bv Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Qoth, price 7*. dd. 

TEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

VolumeXVII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price m* dd. 

KAUFMAN N (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism: Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
7*. 6</. 

KEATINGE (Mrs.). 

Honor Blake : The Story of 
a Plain Woman, s vols. Crown 
8va Qoth. 
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KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5; . 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. ^ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

KING (Alice). 
A Cluster of Lives. Crown 

8vo. Qoth, price 7^. 6^. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples. A Poem. 
Third Edition, with some Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d, 

Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d. 

KINGSFORD(Rev. F.W.),M.A., 

Vicar of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; 
late Chaplain H. £. I. C. (Bengal 
Pre»dency). 

Hartham Conferences; or, 

Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. ** Audi alte- 
ram partem." Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 3X. 6d, 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 

his Life. Edited by his Wifb. 
With a Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Eleventh Edition, a vols.* demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 36f. 

All Saint's Day and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

KNIGHT (A. F. C). 
Poems. Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 

price $s, 

LACORDAIRB (Rev. Pfcre). 

Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce 
3*. ^' 



Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three (^tos. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 



Fcap. 



LAMBERT (Cowley), F.R.G.S. 
A Trip to Cashmere and 

Laddk. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7^. 6d. 

LAURIE (J. S.). 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India : 

The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stifflinenwrapper,price6^. 

The Second Hindustani 

Reader. Stiff linen wrapper,price 6d, 

The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I., |)rice 6d.\ II., 
price ^^d. ; III., price 9^/. ; IV., 
price IS. 

Geography of India ; with 
Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. 8vo. 
CloUi, price IS. 6d, 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 9S. 6d. 

L. D. S. 
Letters from China and 

Japan. With Illustrated Title-page. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 60. 

LEANDER (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce $s, 

LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 

The Gospel Its Own Wit- 
ness. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5f . 

LEE (Rev. P. G.), D.C.L. 

The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 3 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price Z5f. 
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LE£ (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price ST. 

LENOIR (I.). 

Fayoum ; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tour with M. Gdrome and ouers. 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 3^ . 6</. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Cloth, price 5J. 

LISTADO (J. T.). 
Civil Service. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



A Novel. 

Cloth. 



LOCKER (P.). 
London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, elegant, price ts. 

Also, an Edition for the People. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2f . td. 

LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 
The Nature of Light : With 

a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Second Edition. With z88 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromo-lithography. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 
of England: His Work in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy Svo. 
Qoth, price 12J. 

LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 

Dante and Beatrice from 
zaSa to zago. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 34^. 

LOVEL (Edward). 

The Owl's Nest in the City: 
A Story. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 

lOf. ^, 



LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 
The Life of Samuel Lover, 

R. H. A. ; Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Corre^pon> 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price.2z^. 

LOWER (M. A.), M.A., F.S.A. 

Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia. Being Notes of Travel in 
the North of Europe. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price ^. 

LUCAS (AUce). 

Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
z8th and zgth Centuries. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5; . 

LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-MEg. Ben- 
gal Army. 

A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post Svo. Cloth, price 7*. &/. 

MACAULAY (J.), M.A., M.D., 
Edin. 

The Truth about Ireland: 

Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
Z875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Being a Second Edition 
of "Ireland in 1872," with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6</. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy 
Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo.« price 15, 6d. 

MAC DONALD (G.). 

Malcolm. With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on Steel. Crown 
Svo. Price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 
3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

MACLACHLAN (A. N. C), M.A. 

William Augustus, Duke 

of Cumberland : being a Sketch ci 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
Z745 — X747. With Illustrations. Post 
Svo. Qoth, price i^s. 
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MAC KENNA <S. J.)- 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^ . 6d. 

At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
. price $s. 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans ^ in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. E.) 
Princes and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price zf. 6d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. 
Third Series. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price lof. 6d. 

The Independence of the 

Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

The True Story of the 
Vatican^ Council. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

MAREY (E. J.). 
Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion, \f\xh 1x7 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Volume XI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
MARKEWITCH (B.). 

The Neglected Question. 

Translated from the Russian, by the 
Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Marie Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 14^. 

MARRIOTT (M%j.-Gen. W. P.), 
C.S.I. 

A Grammar of Political 
Economy. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 



MARSHALL (H.). 

The Story of Sir Edward's 
Wife. A Novel. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price xof . 6d. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

>^th a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. H.). 

Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume VIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MAUGHAN (W. C). 
The Alps of Arabia; or, 

Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy I^d. With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 

MAURICE (C. E.). 

Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. No. x. — Stephen Lang- 
ton. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7^.6^/. 
No. a. — Tyler, Ball, and Old- 
castle. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
7^ . 6d. 

Mazzini (Joseph). 

A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two 
Photographic Portraits. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

MEDLEY (Lieut.-Col. J. Q.),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown Svo. Qoth, price 5;. 

MENZIES (Sutherland). 

Memoirs of Distinguished 
Women, a vols. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price lof . 6dn 

MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 
F.S.A. 

Modem Parish Churches: 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown Svo. CloUi, price 7^ . 6d, 
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MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates fix>m w. %d. to 2*. 3rf. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, price £iM. 

MIRUS (Mig.-Gen. von). 
Cavalry Field Duty. Trans- 
lated by Major Frank S. Russell, 
14th (King's) Hussars. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth limp, price 7^. 6d, 

MIVART (St. George), F.R.S. 
Contemporary Evolution : 

An Essay on some recent Social 
Changes. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 
7X. 6a, 

MOCKLER (E.). 
A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. 8vo. Clodi, price $s. 

MOLTKE (Field-Marshal Von). 
Letters from Russia. 

Translated by Robina Napier. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

MOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 

Christ and His Church. 
By the Author of " The Age and the 
Gospel," &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d, 

MORE (R. Jasper). 
Under the Balkans. Notes 

of a Visit to the District of Philip- 
popolis in 1876. With a Map and 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Beiiu^ a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled trom 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
amd the Mmister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price v. 6d, 

MORICE (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 

The Ol3rmpian and Pjrthian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 7s. 6d, 



MORLEY (Susan). 

Aileen Ferrers. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 

Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Margaret Chetw3md. A 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3 1 J. 6d. 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 
The Agamemnon of 

^schylus. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse. With an Introductory 
Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

MOSTYN (Sydney). 

Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth. 

MUSQRAVE (Anthony). 

Studies in Political Eco- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

My Sister Rosalind. 

A Novel. By the Author of ** Chris- 
tiana North," and "Under the 
Limes." 3 vols* Cloth. 

NAAKE (J. T.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. WiUi Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price sr. 

NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 

Characteristics from the 

Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price dr. 
%* A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, caa 
be had, price u. 6d, 

NEW WRITER (A). 

Songs of Two Worlds. 
By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5x. 

The Epic of Hades. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
js. 6d. 
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NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph. D., 
F.G.S. 

The Pedigree of the English 

People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 
gines. Fifth edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i6f. 

NICHOLSON (Edward B.), Li- 
brarian of the London Institution. 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 

The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix — Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo. Price 5J.6</. 

NOBLE (J. A.). 
The Pelican Papers. 

Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price dr. 

NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the- 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 2if. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price dr. 
Northern Question (The) ; 

Or, Russia's Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. Demy Svo. Sewed, price zj. 

NOTREQE (John), A.M. 

The Spiritual Function of 
a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown Svo. Cloth, red 
edges, price 3; . 6</. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

A Reprint c^ the first 5 Volumes, 
in 3 Volumes. Demy 8va Cloth, 
price 2&r. 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it 
Demy 8va Stitched, price \s. 



PAGE (Capt. S. P.). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. Price i*. 

PALGRAVE, (W. Gifford). 

Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price dr. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown Svo. Price dr. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personalitjr and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. Cloth, price xzs. 

PARR (Harriet). 

Echoes of a Famous Year. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price Sj. td. 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 

Goethe's Faust. A New 
Translation in Rime. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ts. 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post Svo. 
Cloth, price 2&r. 

The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan Paul. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7*. dd. 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown Svo Cloth, price 5^ . 

PAYNE (Prof. J. P.). 
Lectures on Education. 

Price td. each. 

I. Pestalozri : the Influence of His 
Principles and Practice. 

II. FrObel and the^ Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art ^ Educa- 
tion. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science 
Teaching. 
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PAYNE (Proty-CMimued. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes of a Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Hambuiigh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4^. 6d. 

PEACOCKE (Qeorgiana). 
Rays from the Southern 

Cross : Poems. Crown 8vo. With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
by the Rev. P. WsJsh. Cloth elegant, 
price 10s. 6d. 

PELLETAN (E.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
Trench. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d, 

PEN NELL (H. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 

the Author of " Puck on Pegasus," 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 410. Cloth 
elegant, price 12^. 6d. 

PENRICE (Miu* JO* B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price 9m. 

PERCIVAL (Rev. P.). 
Tamil Proverbs, with their 

English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Third Edition. Demy Svo. Sewed, 
price 9;. 

PERRY (Rev. S. J.), F.R.S. 
Notes of a Voyage to Ker- 

¥ Helen Island, to observe the 
ransit of Venus. DemySvo. Sewed, 
orice sx. 



PESCHBL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price ^. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D. 
F.R.S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flyine. 
With 130 Illustrations. Second Eoi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, jmce 55. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 

and Song. A Poem. Crown Svo. 
price 6s. 

Gerard's Monument and 
Other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

PIQQOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.Q.S. 
Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dem. Post Svo. Cloth, price zof. 6d^ 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. -Col.). Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by Uicsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

POOR (Henry V.). 

Money and its Laws, em- 
bracing a History of Monetary 
Theories and a History of the Cur- 
rencies of the United States. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 2U. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 
Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer.(«/p 
Mouravieflf). Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price js. 6a, 

POWER (H.). 

Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price ar. 6d, 

POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 
Eastern Legends and 
Stories in English Verse. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5f . 
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PRESBYTER. 
Unfoldings of Christian 

Hope. An E^y showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonlv 
called Athanasian is unscripturaf. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. 6d, 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s» 

PROCTOR (Richard A.), B.A. 
Our Place among Infinities. 

A Series of Essays contrasting our 
little abode in space and time with 
the Infinities around us. To which 
are added Essays on "Astrology/' 
and"The Jewish Sabbath." Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 

?iece Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Iloth, price 6s. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 5*. 

RANKING (B. M.). 
Streams from Hidden 

Sources. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
es. 

REANEY (Mr^. G. S.). 

Blessing and Blessed; a 
Sketch of Giri Life. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 5*. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price is, 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d, 

Reginald Bramble. 

A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobiography. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 10s. 6a, 



RHOADES (James). 

Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price gs. 

Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its C5auses, and its Consequences. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price gs. 

RIKK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown Svo. Price 
10s. 6d, 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
P. "W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo., price $s. 

New and Cheaper Editions : — 

The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev.^ Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. Qoth 
price 12 J. 

III. A Popular Edition, in x vol. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3; . 6d, each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St Paul's Eoistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's "In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated By Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 2X. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), VL.A,.—<aKtiHutd. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the Gcnnan <^ Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
iu.6d. 

Tlu above Works can also be had 
bound in half-ntorocco, 

%• A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
he had, price 2j. td. 

ROSS (Mrs. £.), C Nelsie Brook"). 

Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
fix>m Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 

XX. 

RUSSELL (E. R.). 

Irving as Hamlet. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 

IS. 

RUSSELL (Miu'or Frank S.). 
Russian VS^ars with Turkey, 

Past and Present. With Two Maps. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo., price 6f. 

RUSSELL (W. C). 

Memoirs of Mrs. Lsetitia 
Boothby. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s. 6d. 

RUTHERFORD Oohn). 

The Secret History of the 
Fenian Conspiracy; its Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price i8f. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price y. 6d. 

SAMAROW (G.). 
For Sceptre and Crown. A 

Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. a 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 15*. 



SAUNDERS (Katherine). 

The High MiUs. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Gideon's Rock, and other 

Stories. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price dr. 

Joan Merryweather,and other 

Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
A Story of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 6s. 

SAUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : 

a Story of the Mine. Crown 8vo. 
Price dr. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price 3^ . 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price 2j. 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price V. 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Goeben. Translated by CoL C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 9^. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. Von 
Steinmet2. Translated by Captain 
E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. Qoth, 
price xor. 6d. 

SCHELLENDORF, (Maj.-Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d, 

SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). 

Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Trandated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, price js. 6d. 
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SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 

The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cluth, price cr. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCHUTZENBERGER(Prof.F.). 

Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price u . 

Volume XX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCOTT (Patrick). 
The Dream and the Deed, 

and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

SCOTT (W. T.). 

Antiquities of an Essex 
Parish ; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5f . Sewed, 4;. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3*. (td. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 
other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6df. 

SENIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Conversations 
vrith Nassau W. Senior, from X833 
to 1859. Edited byM. C. M. Simp, 
son. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2zf . 

Journals Kept in France 
and Italy. From 1848 to 1852. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
1848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 24J. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchmgs. Square crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3«. td. 



SEYD (Ernest), F.S.S. 

The Fall in the Price of 
Silver. Its Causes, its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy 8va Sewed, price %s. 6d, 

SHADWELL (Mig.-Gen.), C.B. 

Mountain VS^arfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 ia 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 

Domini, and others. Also of Notes 
y General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
its. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair: a Story of 
Youthful Lives. 2 vols, crown Svo. 
Cloth, price iv. 

SHELDON (Philip). 

Woman's a Riddle; or, Baby 
Warmstrey. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 

Memoirs of General W. 

T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Denw 8vo Cloth, price 24r. 
Copyright English Edition. 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 

VS^omanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3J. fid, 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modem Problems. By various 
Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5f . each. 

SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 

A Discourse on Truth. 

Post 8vo. Cloth, price 9«. 
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SMEDLEY (M. B.). 
Boarding-oat and Pauper 

Schools for Girls. Crown 8vo. 
Clodi. price 31. ^d, 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. PostSvo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d, 

Foods. Profusely nitistrated. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 5f . 

Volume III. of The Intetnaboiial 
Scientific Series. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 6r. 

SMITH (Hubert). 
Tent * Life with English 

Gipsies in Norway. With Five 
full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaU^ Illustratimis by Wh3rmpcr 
and others ^nd Map of the Country 
showing Routes. Third Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price arx. 

Some Time in Ireland. 

A Recollection. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 7f . 6d. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, price v. 
Containing songs by R^;inald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPENCER (Herbert). 
The Study of Sociology. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price y. 

Volume V.^ of The International 
Sdentiiic Series. 



SPICER (H.). 
Otho's Death Wager. A 

Dark Page of History Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Vcacp. 8va Cloth, 
prices*. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. P.). 
Hjrmns for the Church and 

Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts:— I. For Public Worshin.— 
II. Yofc Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 
%* PvbUsked in various forms and 
prices, the UUter ratting from Sd. 
to 6s. Lists and fttU particulars 
will be /umishcd on a^lication to 
the Pftblishers. 

I STEWART(Prof. Balfour), M.A., 
LL.D., F,R.S. 

On the Conservation of 
Energy. Third Edition. With 
Fourteen^ Engravings. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5x. 

Volume VI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

STONEHEWER (Agnes). 

Monacella : A L^nd of 
North Wales. A Poem. rap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 3r. (td. 

STRETTON (Hesba). Authsr of 
"Jessica's First Prayer." 

Michael Lorio's Cross and 
other Stories. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 
If. 6d, 

The Storm of Life. With 

Ten Illustrations. Sixteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal i6mo. CIoth,price xs. 6d 

The Crew of the Dolphin. 

Illustrated. Twelfth^ Thousand. 
Royal x6ma Cloth, price u. 6d, 

Cassy. Thirty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six lUustratioas. Royal 
z6ma Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

The King's Servants. 

Thirty-oghthTbonsand. WithEight 
Illustrations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, 
price xs. 6d 
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STRETTON (Hesba>-^tf«ft««^A 

Lost Gip. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

\* Also a handsomely bound Edi- 
tion^ with Twelve Illusiratums, 
Price 2j. 6d. 

David Lloyd's Last Will. 

With Four Illustrations. Royal 
i6ino., price ar. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. 
Eleventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price M. 6d. 

A Night and a Day. With 
frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. 
Roj^l i6mo. Limp cloth, price 6d. 

Friends till Death. With 
Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
Twentieth Thousand. Royal z6mo. 
Cloth, price If. 6d.; limp cloth, 
price 6</. 

Two Christmas Stories. 

With Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal i6mo. Limp cloth, 
price 6d. 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and 
Left Alone. With Frontispiece. 
Twelfth Thousand. Roysd i6mo. 
Limp cloth, price 6d. 

Old Transome. With 

Frontispiece. Twelfth. Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Limp cloth, price 6d, 
%* Taken from "The King's 
Servants." 

The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple-Tree Court was 
won. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Royal z6mo. Limp 
cloth, price 6d. 

Hester Morley's Promise. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Doth. 

STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel F. W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 



STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attach^ to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance East- 
ward. Based on the Official Reports 



of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
Vincent. With Ms 
Cloth, price 6*. 



SULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 10*. 6d. 
Pessimism : a History and 
a Criticism. Demy 8vo. Price 14X. 

Sunnyland Stories. 
By the Author of "Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Small 8va Cloth, 
price 3x. 6d. 

Sweet Silvery Sajdngs of 
Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 7f . 6d, 

SYME (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 

Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Tales of the Zenana. 

By the Author of " Pandnrang 
Hari." 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3XJ. 

TAYLOR (Rev. J. W. A.), M.A. 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5 J. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 
Works Complete. Author's 

Edition, va. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 65. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
M.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 
of Indian History. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6*. 
Tara : a Mahratta Tale. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s. 

TELFER (!. Buchan), P.R.G.S., 
Commander R.N. 
The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With numerous lUus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 
36r. 
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The Princess. Small 8to. 

Oodb. price 3C-6£ 

Idj^ls of the Kin^. Small 
•vo. dodi, price 51. 

Idj^ls of the Kini:. Com- 
plete. SsallSMiL Oocfa. price 6s. 

The Holy Gxail, and other 
SiaaH Stol Cloth, price 



Vri. 
Yci- IV 



Gsxcth and Lrjrnette. Small 

•vo. Gc/Ok, frioe3C. 

Bnoch Arden, &c. Small 
•vo. Oodt, price y. 6d. 

In Mcmoriam. Small Svo. 
The IdyHs of aodwprice4*. 

Q a een Maiy. A Drama. 
Xev yA;*^n« Crown Svou Qoth. 




Harold. A Drama. Crown 
SvoL Ocdi, price 6s;. 



Selections from Tenny- 
aaa*s V^oiks. Super royal i6ino. 
Clodi, price 3S. 6^ Ootli gilt extra. 



IHKket Vohnne Editiiwi. 



TheShnimif 

INietKal Wens, 



Edition of the 

in xo vois., podoet 



Original Editions: 
Poems. Small Sro. Clotli, 



:6c: 

Ifmnd, and 
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Songs from Tennyson's 

"yfToKkM. Super vtrpl tSuao. doth 
extra, price 3S:. 6d. 

Also a dbeap e£tion. x6ino. 
Ootli, price 2S. 6^. 

Idylls of the King, and 
otho- Poems. lOnstrated bjr Julia 
Ifasgaxet Cameion. 3 vols. Fofio. 
Half-boaod morxxco, doch ades, 
price ;C6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 
for RedtatiooL Specially arranged. 
Fcap. Svol Price \s. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. szmo. 
O ^h" liuq), zr. ; doth extra, yt. 

THOMAS (Moy). 
A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crofim 8w. Cloth, 
price 3S. 6d. 

Thomasina. 

A NoveL 2 vols. Crown 8to. 
amh. 
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THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
CaU")L 8vo. Cloth, price 7J. 6rf. 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 

Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 6s. 

Thoughts in Verse. 

Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, price if. 6d. 
THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 

Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7^. 6d. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 

Laurella ; and other Poems. 

~^Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d, 

TRAHERNE (Mrs. A.). 
The Romantic Annals of 

a Naval Family. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

TRAVERS (Mar.). 

The Spinsters of Blatch- 
ington. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

Waiting for Tidings. By 

the Author of "White and Black." 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 

TREMENHEERE (Lieut.-Gen. 
C. W.) 

Missions in India: the 

System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price af. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4X. 6d. 

TYNDALLaohn),L.L.D.,F.R.S. 

The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price w. 

Volume I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



UMBRA OXONIENSIS. 

Results of the expostu- 
lation of the Right Honourable 
V/. E. Gladstone, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism. Large fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 
Newmarket and Arabia. 

An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Coursers. With Pedi- 

Srees and Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
loth, price gs. 

VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 

Bokhara: Its History and 
Omquest. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price i8s. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 

Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Clotn, price 5^. 

Volume XIX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VANESSA. 

By the Author of "Thomasina," 
&c. A Novel. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 

Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, 

and Sketching. Compiled tor 
Non - Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6a. 

VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 

The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With zoo Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful s]^imens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

Volume Xy. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 

Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Piayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Manr 
Vyner. Square crown 8vs. Clo*'^ 
extra, price 5^. 
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Waiting for Tidings. 

By the Author of " White and 
Bkck." 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
Februanr, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wrieht. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

The operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C H. von Wright Uniform with 
the above. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 

WATERFIELD, W. 

H3rmn8 for Holy Days and 
Seasons, samo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 2s. 

WEDMORE (F.). 

Two Girls. 2 vols. Crown 
9vo. Cloth. 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 

Spitzbergen— The Gate- 
way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbergen. With numerous II- 
lustrations bv Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheai>er Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

WETMORE(W. S.). 
Commercial Telegraphic 

Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42^. 

What 'tis to Love. 

By the Author of ** Flora Adair," 
" The Value of Fosterstown. " 3 vols. 
Crown 8va Cloth. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price xt. 6d. 



WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 

Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.). 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List — Majors and Cap- 
tains. Svo. Sewed, price as. 6d. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
CoU^e, New Haven. 

The Life and Growth of 

Language. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5;. Copyri^^ 
Edition. 

Volume XVI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.).of Yale 
College* New YLasvcL—^mtituud. 

Essentials of English 
Qrammarforthe Use of Schools. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 

Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 4r. 6d. 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 

Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

WILBERPORCE (H. W.). 

The Church and the Em- 
pires. Historical Periods. Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Heniy Newman, D.D. of 
the Oratory. With Portrait Post 
Svo. Qoth, price xos. 6d. 

WILKINSON (T. L.). 
Short Lectures on the Land 

Laws. DeUvered before the Work- 
mj^ Men's College. Crown 8vo. 
Luqp Cloth, price sx. 
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WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 
Famines in India; their 

Causes and Possible Prevention. 
The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

WILLIAMS (Charles), one of the 
Special CorresjMndents attached to 
the Staff of Ghazi Ahmed Mouktar 
Pasha. 

The Armenian Campaign : 

Diary of the Campaign of 1877 in 
Armenia and Koordistan. With 
Two Special Maps. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price \os. 6d. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 

Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note<Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. >^th 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. 
Large post <ivo. Cloth, price a^r. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6^ 

WILLIS (R., M.D.) 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Cloth, price x6s. 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. 
Mrs.). 

On the North Wind — 
Thistledo^vn. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small crowa 8ya 
Clou, price js. 6d. 

WILSON (H. SchflU). 
Studies and Romances. 

Crown 8va Cloth, price js. 6d, 
WILSON (Lieut..Col. C. T.). 

iames the Second and the 
)uke of Berwick. Demy 8va 
Cloth, price \2S. 6d. 

WINTERBOTHAM (Rev. R.), 
M.A., B.8c. 

Sermons and Expositions. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price -js. 6d, 
WOINOVITS (Capt. L). 
Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

Translated by Captain W. S. O>oke. 
Crown 8vo. Clotn, price js. 



WOOD (C. F.). 

A Yachting Cruise in the 
South Seas. With Six Photo- 

graphic Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
loth, price js. 6d. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Man and Animals : A Ser- 
mon. Crown Eva Stitched in 
wrapper, price if. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

WYLD(R. S.), F.R.S.E. 

The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses ; or. The 
Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relation. Illustrated by 
several Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price i6x. 

YONGE (C. D.). 

History #f the English 
Revolution of z688. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

YORKE (Stephen). 

Cleveden. A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

YOU MANS (Eliza A.). 

An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F. C. P., Author of 
^' Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &c. Crown 8 va CHoth, 
price 2X. 6d. 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
S[ravings. New and EnUurged Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

YOU MANS (Edvi^ard L.), M.D. 

A Class Book of Chemistry, 
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